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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

If Heinricli Heine had a predominant character- 
istic, or aught in which he greatly surpassed all 
writers of his time, it was that "he nothing 
touched which he did not adorn." The world is 
naturally enough guided in its reading by mere 
subjects and titles — but this would hardly be the 
way to treat the works of a writer who, whether 
he had discussed paving-stones or quadratic equa- 
tions, would, while fully imparting the practical 
or scientific view of the subject, have been sure 
to have woven into it wit, pathos, and quaint or 
bizarre reflections with much human gossip, even 
as he did when setting forth the very unpromis- 
ing subject of German metaphysics. In this he 
reminds us of a brilliant butterfly, which, whether 
it flutter in arabesque circles, as in an airy dance, 
over flowers, weedg, rocks, muddy marshes, or 
sandy plains, is always the same beautiful object, 
giving a charm to that over which it passes. I 
cannot resist the conviction that, if the works 
of Heine are very unequally known or liked, it 
is due to an ignorance of this fact. It may be 
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observed that many of his most-quoted sayings 
have been drawn from his least-known writings, 
for, like Nature, he appears to have been most 
indifferent into what kind of rocks he put his 
precious metals or gems. And any reader who is 
quite familiar with Heine's works, if asked which 
of them he prefers, may think with a smile of the 
old Yankee gentleman who was a great amateur 
of the noble Christmas and Thanksgiving bird, 
and who when asked if he preferred breast, leg, 
or wing, replied, " I don't care which — I guess it's 
all turkey." 

I trust that what I have here said will be con- 
sidered, because there are many merely general 
readers to whom the discussion of French affairs 
during the reign of Louis Philippe will only sug- 
gest the possibility of six yawns to a page, when 
in reality the intelligent mind which grasps with 
avidity the ** problems and possibilities of history," 
and which takes a more than merely superficial 
interest in modem politics, will probably prefer 
this work to any other by the same author. It is 
worth while, in proof of this, to point out two very 
eminent points in the book. One is the masterly 
manner in which our author as early as 1832, 
immediately after Louis Philippe's succession to 
the throne, pointed out as clearly as by photograph, 
one by one, not with unpitying but very pitying 
accuracy, the causes which would lead to that 
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monarch's overthrow. These causes were bound 
up and intertwined with many influences which 
are still in vivid action, and which no writer in 
any language has expressed more wisely, more 
searchingly, or more succinctly than Heine. 
Therefore it forms an admirable preparation for 
a study of French politics of the present day. 
Owing to the heedless and careless manner in 
which these Letters were necessarily written — 
very often "to catch the post" — and from the 
amount of flippant gossip introduced, to " catch 
the eye '* of the general reader, they have never 
received the recognition due to their real merit. 

The second remarkable point in these Letters, 
including those in " Lutetia,*' is the fact that Heine 
cdone, early in the thirties, foresaw very clearly 
and distinctly the tremendous future of Socialism, 
and the troubles which it was to cause in a few 
years. He himself, in the plainest words, calls 
our attention to the fact that he was the first man 
to discover the existence of Socialism as a distinct 
power, and that its adherents were as yet so un- 
developed in their ideas, and so ignorant of one 
another's existence in different places, that it 
was his comments on them, in this work, which 
first taught them to know their own strength. 
Heine had no personal sympathy with Social- 
ism, no desire to live in a half-time workhouse, 
or to see poetry, including his own, art, and 
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elegant society extinguished ; yet he foresaw 
that the speck of vapour then visible only to 
his eyes would grow to a mighty thunder-cloud, 
and perhaps burst in a cyclone. The extraordi- 
nary and mysterious gift of political and other 
prophecy, which alternately produced in Heine 
great predictions and petty failures, probably 
from his poetic power, appears in this respect 
as grandly manifested. 

I once had a friend who was said to be the 
firmest Abolitionist and truest friend to the blacks 
in America, but of whom it was also declared that 
no man living was so perfectly familiar with all 
their faults and defects. So I consider that no 
one can really appreciate Heine to perfection who 
is not fully aware of all his failings, his incon- 
sistencies, his petty want of smaller principles, as 
well as his often grand and manly struggle to be 
true to great ones. I have, therefore, very freely 
indicated the former in notes, which the reader 
will please to take in a jesting-philosophic mood. 
The better nature of the man is best set forth in 
the text, where it speaks for itself and needs no 
comment. 

As I was living in Paris during by far the most 
interesting year which is described in these Letters, 
that of 1848, and as I was much nearer person- 
ally and in every way to the " springs of action '' 
and to the carrying out of the revolution of that 
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year than Heine himself was, I have ventured to 
record a few comments and experiences in notes 
which I hope will not be regarded as officious or 
gossippy. 

This work, finally, awakens a question which has 
been put many times since the complete transla- 
tion of all Heine's works was announced, which is 
whether the British public really wants them all ? 
In one of the ablest reviews which the first volume 
had the good fortune to attract, and in which the 
translator had no occasion to complain of either 
a lack of subtle appreciation or kind compliment, 
the writer suggested that about one-half of the 
work had better have been omitted, specifying for 
this purpose " The Eabbi of Bacharach," and 
'' Shakespeare's Maidens and Women." Now, that 
there are thousands of very well-educated English 
and American readers whom these works do not 
interest is perfectly true. But as Heine himselt* 
was an extraordinary agglomerate of brilliant con- 
tradictions, so are "the Heineites," and their 
motto is " De gustibus non est disputandum." 
The Jews, who form a very prominent portion of 
my readers, and to whose intellectual intelligence 
and right to judge in the matter predominance 
may well be admitted, would as certainly vote to 
retain the " Rabbi" in Heine's works, as they would 
" Daniel Deronda" in a select edition of George 
Eliot's. And it is hard to see how I, even if I 
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complete, I have very carefully studied and com- 
pared the different texts, and, as I believe, omitted 
not a passage, nor even a shade of thought or a 
word, of any value in either. I need not point 
out to any scholar that this has greatly increased 
tlie difficulty and labour of my task. 

The Germans call Jean Paul Richter " the Only 
One," because he is supposed to be quite peculiar 
in his incongruities or in combining opposite 
characteristics. Yet I am certain that in this 
respect Heine, and not Jean Paul, may claim 
precedence. There was at least in Richter a 
deep moral unity, and however eccentrically he 
piled up or over-wrought his intertwined sen- 
tences, he never once fell into the vulgar and 
careless style of the very worst of scribblers for 
the press. But Heine exhibits in his intellectual 
efforts such startling contradictions as were never 
yet beheld in living mortal ; while as regards style 
or writing, there are in his works hundreds of 
passages in which literary art attains the most 
exquisite perfection; while, on the other hand, 
it is undeniable that there is not a living writer 
of the English language, be he never so humble 
a tyro on the obscurest sheet, who would scrawl, 
even in haste, such bungling, reiterative, and 
shallow sentences as may be found — at times 
rather frequently — in all of our author's works, 
but especially in this, which he assures us is a, 
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perfect model of superior and clear style, and 
which he had revised again and again. I dwell 
on this because it is an indication of the man, 
which must be always borne in mind. Any other 
writer may be set to the right or the left, and 
classed with sheep or goats, but Heinrich Heine 
defies such easy judgment. And as his genius 
and merits vastly outbalanced his errors, he is 
valuable to all, and j^erhaps the more attractive 
for the contrast to many. These extraoi'dinary 
alternations of light and shadow, grace and clum- 
siness, the lithe French leopard and the muddy 
(rerman bear, are specially observable in these 
" Letters from Paris," and thev will be much 
better understood if this characteristic of the 
author is always borne in mind. 

CHARLES GODFRP]Y LELAND. 



HOMBURO LES BaINS, 

Aiigust 15, 1892. 
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THE CITIZEN KINGDOM IN 
THE YEAR 1^32. 



PREFACE TO THE PREFACE. 

" Vive la France ! quand mdme 
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I LEARN that the preface to the " French AfiEairs" 
has appeared in such a mutilated state that duty 
compels me to republish it in its original form. 
And as I now here give an especial edition, I beg 
that no one will attribute to me an intention of 
in any way annoying or blaming the present 
rulers in Germany. I have much rather sought to 
moderate my expressions. I was, in consequence, 
not a little astonished when I observed that the 
preface in question was regarded as too harsh. 
Great God ! what would it have been had I given 
way to my feelings and spoken out from my heart 
in full freedom ? And it may come to pass ! The 
evil reports which come in sighs to us every day 
from over the Ehine may well inspire me to it. 

A 
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You vainly eudeavour to degrade the friends of 
the Fatherland and their principles in public 
opinion by crying the latter down as French 
Revolutionary doctrines, and the former as the 
French party in Germany ; for you always specu- 
late on what is woret in the German people, on 
national hatred, religious and political supersti- 
tions, and especially on stupidity. But you do 
not know that Germany can be no longer de- 
ceived by the old tricks, that even the Germans 
have observed that national hatred is only a means 
whereby one nation may be made to enslave 
another, and especially that there are now no 
longer nations in Europe, but only two parties, of 
which the one, called Aristocracy, dreams itself 
privileged by birth to usurp all the distinguished 
privileges of the citizen- class, while the other, 
known as Democracy, vindicates its inalienable 
human rights, and will do away with privilege 
of birth in the name of reason. Indeed, you 
should call us the Heavenly, not the French party, 
for that declaration of human rights on which 
our whole political economy is based is not 
derived from France, where they were certainly 
and naturally most gloriously proclaimed; not 
at all from America, whence Lafayette brought 
them ; but from Heaven, the eternal Fatherland 
of Reason. 

How detestable and deadly must the word 
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Eeason be to you ! Yes, quite as much so as to 
its hereditary enemies, the priests, to whose rule 
it brings an end, and who, in common danger, 
make with you a common cause. 

The expression " French party in Germany " 
is to-day predominant in my mind, because it 
specially struck me this morning in the last number 
of the Edirtburgh Review. It was, by the way, a 
characteristic of the poems of Uhland, the good 
boy, and of mine, the bad one, that the French 
party in Germany was represented as a leader. I 
observe that this is only an echo of German 
journals, which I unfortunately never see here; 
but if I cannot now especially exalt them, it may 
be done another time to general advantage. As 
I have been for ten years a constant subject of 
daily criticism, which treats my writings either 
pro or contra, but always passionately, one may 
confidently attribute to me sufficient indifference 
as regards printed opinions; and if I — what I 
have as yet never done — should often cite such 
remarks, people will see, I trust, that it was not 
the personal susceptibilities of the writer, but 
the general interest of the citizen, which called 
forth the word. But as I have remarked — more's 
the pity — beyond the political newspapers, very 
few German daily publications find their way 
to Paris. For every reason I miss them sadly. 
Truly in this great city, where a piece of the 
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elegant society extinguished ; yet he foresaw 
that the speck of vapour then visible only to 
his eyes would grow to a mighty thunder-cloud, 
and perhaps burst in a cyclone. The extraordi- 
nary and mysterious gift of political and other 
prophecy, which alternately produced in Heine 
great predictions and petty failures, probably 
from his poetic power, appears in this respect 
as grandly manifested. 

I once had a friend who was said to be the 
firmest Abolitionist and truest friend to the blacks 
in America, but of whom it was also declared that 
no man living was so perfectly familiar with all 
their faults and defects. So I consider that no 
one can really appreciate Heine to i>erfection who 
is not fully aware of all his failings, his incon- 
sistencies, his petty want of smaller principles, as 
well as his often grand and manly struggle to be 
true to great ones. I have, therefore, very freely 
indicated the former in notes, which the reader 
will please to take in a jesting-philosophic mood. 
The better nature of the man is best set forth in 
the text, where it speaks for itself and needs no 
comment. 

As I was living in Paris during by far the most 
interesting year which is described in these Letters, 
that of 1848, and as I was much nearer person- 
ally and in every way to the " springs of action " 
and to the carrying out of the revolution of that 
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which have roused the majority of them against 
me. Sometimes there are nobler reasons, as 
when, for example, a chief of the Abderite party, 
who for many years has incessantly attacked me 
in abuse, and seriously is only a champion of his 
wife, who believes that she has been insulted by 
me, and has in consequence sworn my ruin.^ 

Pardon me, dear reader, if these lines are not 
adapted to the seriousness of the time. But 
my enemies are really too ridiculous. I say 
"enemies." I give them this title out of polite- 
ness, though most of them are only my slanderers. 
They are little people, whose hate does not rise 
so high as my calves. They gnaw with broken 
blunted teeth at my boots, barking themselves 
weary down below there. 

It is more perplexing and vexing when friends 
misjudge me. That might well put me out of 
tune, and, in fact, so it does. But I will not 
conceal, nay, I will openly confess, that my good 
name has been attacked by the Heavenly party. 
This may, however, be due to mere imagination 
or caprice, and their insinuations are not so 



^ I here omit an abusive passage which is as discreditable to 
the author as it would be disagreeable to the reader. It is amusing 
to observe how Heine, after declaring that his enemies are utterly 
indifferent to and amuse him, manifests in this omitted sentence 
all the gall of bitterness and intensity of hate from wounded 
vanity when speaking of two petty personal foes. — Translator, 
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coareely prosaic as those of the Boeotian, Sodo- 
mitic, and Abderite party. Or was it not very 
fanciful when j^eople accused me of anti-liberal 
tendencies and of renegading from the canse of 
freedom ? A printed expression of opinion as to 
this accusation of apostasy I found recently in a 
book entitled Bnefe cines Alrircn an eine Nan^n 
(Letters of a Fool to a Female Fool).^ On account 
of much which is good and witty in it, and 
especially for the noble mind of the author, I 
cheerfully forgive him for what he has said to 
my discredit. I know from what side the wind 
blew which inspired him. Videlicet there are 
among our Jacobinical enrag4s^ who have been 
so noisy since the July Revolution, certain imi- 
tators of that style of controversy which I con- 
ducted during the Restoration with determined 
daring,^ and at the same time with discreet self- 
confidence. They managed the affair very badly, 
and instead of attributing the personal affictions 
which resulted to their own clumsy inability, 
they let their rage fall on the writer of these 
pages, whom they saw safe and sound. It hap- 

^ A work by Karl Gutzkow. Hamburg, Hoffmann Campe, 
1832. The passages referred to may be found on page 75. — 
German Publisher. 

^ Rucksichtdosigkeitf regardlessness, recklessness, want of con- 
sideration. But Heine manifestly uses the word in its best sense, 
in compliment to himself. — Trandator, 
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pened to them as it did to the monkey who had 
seen a man shave himself. When the latter left 
the room, the ape came, took the razor and brush 
from the drawer, soaped himself, and then cut his 
own throat. I do not know to what extent these 
German Jacobins wounded themselves, but I see 
that they are bleeding badly. Now they are 
scolding me. "Look!" they say; **we have 
honourably soaped ourselves, and bled for the 
good cause, but Heine did not act honourably 
in his shaving ; he was wanting in true earnest- 
ness in using the razor ; he never once cut him- 
self ; he calmly washes away the soap, whistles 
while doing so, and laughs at the bloody wounds 
of the throat-cutters who had honourable inten- 
tions." 

Be satisfied ; this time I have really cut myself. 

HEINRICH HEINE. 

Paris, end of November 1833. 
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" Those who can read will of themselves remark 
that its greatest faults cannot be attributed to 
me, while those who cannot read will nothing 
note." With this simple syllogism, which pre- 
cedes the Eoman Comique of Scarron, I may also 
well begin these more serious pages. 

I give here a series of articles and daily bulle- 
tins which I wrote for the Augsburger Allgemeinc 
Zdtung (The Universal, or generally public, 
Gazette of Augsburg), in stormy circumstance 
of every kind, with an object which may easily 
be guessed, under restrictions which may be still 
more readily conjectured. I am now obliged to 
publish these anonymous and ephemeral leaves 
under my own name, lest some other person — as 
I have been threatened — should do so according 
to his own fashion or fancy, and change them as 
he may please, or perhaps mingle with them 
altogether foreign material which may be errone- 
ously attributed to me. 
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I avail myself of this opiwrtunity to declare, 
ill the most positive manner, that I have not for 
two years past published a line in any political 
journal of Germany, with the exception of the 
Allgemeinc Zciiung, This publication, which so 
wx»ll desenes its world-renowned authority, and 
which may be wtU called the Universal Gazette 
of Europe, appeared to me, on accoant of its 
importance and its unparalleled circulation, to 
be best adapted for information referring to a 
comprehension of the present time. When we 
shall have brought it so far that the great mass 
of the people really understand the present, they 
yf\\\ no longer allow themselves to be goaded 
by the hireling writers of the aristocracy to 
hatred and war ; the great confederation of races, 
the Holy Alliance of nations, will be formed ; we 
shall not need, out of mutual mistrust, to feed 
standing armies of many hundred thousand 
murderers; we will use their swords and horses 
for ploughs, and so attain to peace, prosperity, 
and freedom. 

My life has been consecrated to this active 
duty — it is my office. The hatred of my enemies 
may serve as pledge that I have fulfilled this 
duty truly and honourably. I will ever show 
myself worthy of that hatred. My enemies will 
never misunderstand me, although my friends, 
in the delirium of excited passion, may mistake 
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my deliberate calmness for lukewarm feeling. 
Doubtless the latter will misunderstand me less 
in these times than they did in those days when 
they believed they had attained the^goal of their 
desires, and the hope of victory swelled every 
sail of their thoughts. I took no part in their 
folly, but I will ever share their misfortunes. I 
will never return to my native land so long as 
one of those noble fugitive exiles, who would 
not listen to reason because of too great inspira- 
tion, lingers in a foreign land in wretchedness. 
I had rather beg a crust from the poorest French- 
man than take service among those distinguished 
knaves^ in the German Fatherland who regard 
every moderation of power as cowardice or as 
a prelude of transition to slavery,^ and who 
consider our best virtue or belief in the honour- 
able feeling of a foe mere hereditary stupidity. 
I should never be ashamed to be deceived by 
those who inspired our hearts with beautiful 
and smiling hopes; "how everything should be 
most peaceably managed; how we should re- 
main delightfully moderate, so that concessions 
should not be compelled, and thereby prove 
unfruitful; as they themselves well perceived 



* German " bei jenen vornehmen Gaunern." French version, 
" Ces orgaeilleux protecteurs." — Translator, 
2 Seryilismus. 
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that one could not without danger long deprive 
lis (►f lilx»rty." Yes, we have been doped again, 
and wt* must confess that falsehood has again 
scon»(l a f^n^at triumph and harvested fresh 
laurrls. Ill fact, we aiv tlie conquered, and 
sinct* tlu» luM'oic deception lias bt»en ofRcially pro- 
claimed, since the ])romulgation of the deplorable 
resohitions of the (ierman Diet of the 28th Jnne, 
our lieart lias been made sick in our breast with 
anger and affliction. 

Poor unliappy Fatherland! What shame is 
Ix^fore tliee slionkVst thou endure this outrage — 
wliat agony if thou dost not ! 

Never yet was a i>eo])le so cruelly insulted by 
its rulers. Not only in this, that those ordinances 
of the 13iet presuppose that we agreed to every- 
tiling — they would persuade us that we have 
suffered no wrong or injustice ! Yet, if you 
really could reckon with confidence on slavish 
submission, you had at least no right to regard 
us as fools. A handful of common nobles, who 
have learned nothing beyond horse-trading, card- 
sharping, drinking tricks, and similar stupid 
rascal accomplishments, with which, at the utmost, 
only i^easants at fairs can be duped — such men 
think they can befool an entire race, and one 
at that which invented gunpowder, and also print- 
ing and the " Criticism of Pure Keason." This 
undeserved affront, that you regard us as stupider 
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than yourselves, and fancy that you deceive us — 
that is the most irritating insult which you have 
put upon us in the presence of surrounding races, 
who wait with astonishment to see what we will 
do. "It is," they say, "no longer a question of 
liberty, but of honour." 

I will not accuse the constitutional German 
princes. I know the difficulties of their situation ; 
I know that they pine in the fetters of their 
petty camarillas, and are really not responsible. 
And they have been tampered with and tempted 
and compelled in every manner by Austria and 
Prussia. Let us not blame, but pity them. 
Sooner or later they shall reap the bitter fruits 
of an evil seed. The fools ! they are still jealous 
one of the other, and while every acute eye can 
perceive that they will be in the end mediatised 
by Austria and Prussia, all their souls and efforts 
are only directed to getting from some neighbour 
a piece of his trifling territory. They are indeed 
like thieves who pick one another's pockets while 
they are being led to the gallows. 

On account of the great deeds of the Diet, 
we can only unconditionally accuse Austria and 
Prussia. Nor can I determine to what degree 
they deserve our recognition or thanks. It seems 
to me, however, that Austria has been shrewd 
enough to shift the detested burden of respon- 
sibility to the shoulders of its wise colleague. 
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Ill fact, we may war with Austria daringly 
unto death, with sword in hand, but we feel in 
our innio>t lirart that we are not justified in 
ivvilinjjf this PowtT in abusive terms. Austria 
was vwv an opt^n and honourable enemy, which 
never dt^nitnl, nor did it for a moment suspend 
its attack on LilHU'alism. Mi»tteniich never ogled 
with h>vinjr t'Vt's the (loddess of Liberty ; he never 
phiyi'd the deinagi»^ie with troubled anxious 
lieai-t ; lie nevtM* sung the songs of Amdt while 
drinking whitt* Wer; he never played at gymnastic 
I'xereises on tlu» Hasenheide;^ he never played 
the ]>it»tist, nor did he ever weep with the 
])risoners of tlie fortresses while he kept them 
cliainiHl. One always knew exactly where he 
st(HHl on sueh subjects — knew that he was to be 
guaixltnl against, and so one governed one's self 
accordingly. He was always a sure man, who 
neither deceived us by gracious looks nor irritated 
us by private malice. We knew that he was 
nt^ither inspired by love or petty hatred, but 
acted magnanimously in the spirit of a system to 
which Austria had been true for three centuries. 



^ *' Er hat nie auf der Hasenheide geturnt." In the French 
version, "11 n'a jamais sautd avec Jaliu des sauts gynastico 
patriotiques sur la Haasenheide" (Hare Heath). In reference 
to the gyuinastic associations founded by Jahn, which were 
really national political societies. — Translator, 
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It is the same system which induced Austria to 
oppose the Keformation, the same for which it 
battled with the Revolution. For this system 
not only the men, but also the daughters of the 
House of Habsburg fought. For this system 
Marie Antoinette waged war desperately in the 
Tuileries, and to maintain it Maria Louisa, who, 
as declared Regent, should have combated for 
husband and child, in the same Tuileries aban- 
doned the strife and laid down her arms ; and 
for it the Emperor Francis suppressed his deepest 
feelings and desires, and suffered unspeakable 
agonies of heart ; even to this day he wears 
mourning for the beloved, blooming grandson 
whom he sacrificed on its account. This new 
grief deeply bowed the grey head which once bore 
the German Imperial crown; this poor Emperor 
is still the true representative of unfortunate 
Germany ! 

As to Prussia, we may speak of it in a very 
different tone. Here at least we are restrained 
by no regard or respect for the sacredness of an 
Imperial German head. The learned menials 
on the banks of the Spree may dream ever on 
of a great Emperor of the realm of Borussia, 
and proclaim the hegemony and protecting lord- 
liness of Prussia. But thus far the long fingers 
of the HohenzoUern have not succeeded in grasp- 
ing the crown of Charlemagne, and to put it in 
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the same sack with 8o many other stolen Polish 
and Saxon jewels. As yet that crown hangs far 
too higli, and 1 doubt much whether it will ever 
desctaid to the witty head of that golden-spurred 
prince whom his barons already hail and offer 
homage* to as the future restorer of chivalry. I 
mncli rather believe that his kingly highness will 
l)rove to be, instead of a successor to Charlemagne^ 
only a follower of Charles the Tenth and Charles 
of Brunswick. 

It is triK^ that even recently many friends of 
the Fatherland have desired the extension of 
Prussia, and ho|)ed to see in its kings the masters 
of a united Germany. They have baited and 
allured patriotism to it; there was a Prussian 
Liberalism, and the friends of freedom look con- 
fidingly towards the lindens in Berlin, As for 
me, I liave never shared this faith or confi- 
dence*. On the contrary, I watched with anxiety 
this Prussian eagle, and, while others boasted that 
he looked so boldly at the sun, I was all the more 
observant of his claws. I did not trust this 
Prussian, this tall and canting, white-gaitered 
hero with a big belly, a broad mouth, and cor- 
])orars cane, which he first dipped in holy 
water ere he laid it on. I disliked this philo- 
sophic Christian military despotism, this con- 
glomerate of white-beer, lies, and sand. Kepulsive, 
deeply repulsive to me was this Prussia, this 
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stiff, hypocritical Prussia, this Tartuffe among 
states. 

At last, when Warsaw fell, there fell also the 
soft and pious cloak in which Prussia had so well 
wrapped itself, and then even the dimmest- 
eyed saw the iron armour of despotism which was 
hidden under it. It was to the misfortune of 
Poland that Germany owed this salutary dis- 
covery. 

Poland! The blood thrills in my veins when 
I write the word, when I reflect how Prussia 
behaved to these noblest children of adversity, 
and how cowardly, how vulgar, how treacherous 
was her conduct.^ The writer of history will, from 
deepest disgust, want words when he narrates 
what occurred at Fischau; those shameful deeds 
were better written by an executioner.^ I hear 
the red iron already hissing on the lean back of 
Prussia 

^ In the first draft this sentence ends as follows: — *'How 
treacherously the Cabinet of Berlin — I will not saj the Prussian 
people — treated Poland." 

^ Heine, in his hatred of Prussia, is here very inconsistent, 
and forgets, what Von Moltke has pointed out very clearly, that 
it was the completely feudal and aristocratic nature of Poland, 
and the intolerable dissensions among its governing class, which 
chiefly conduced to its overthrow. Before it was "cut into 
three " by surrounding nations, it had so radically divided itself 
into a triple community of nobles, Jews, and serfs, that it had 
become an anomaly in modem Europe. The conduct of its 
conquerors is not justifiable on such laws of morals as govern 

B 
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I read recently in the Allgemeiiie Zeitung that 
the Privy Councillor Friedrich von Baumer, who 
not long ago gained for himself the reputation of 
a royal Prussian revolutionist by revolting, as 
member of the Commission of censure, against its 
excessive severity, has now received the order to 
justify the proceedings of the Pnissian Government 
as to Poland. The defence is finished, and the 
author has already received for it two hundred 
Prussian dollars. However, I hear that it has not 
given satisfaction to the camarilla of Brandenburg, 
because its style is not sufficiently servile. Trifling 
as this incident may seem, it is of importance 
as indicating the spirit of the ruling minds and 
of their subordinates. I knew by chance poor 
Frederic von Eaumer, having seen him now and 
then walking in his blue-gi-een little coat and 
grey-blue little cap under the lime-trees, and I 
heard him once in the chair as he depicted the 



the individual, but it was politically inevitable. The serf 
went for absolutely nothing in Poland. A Polish CJountess 
said to me in 1846 in Florence, in justification of this harsh 
rule, "Our serfs are even lower than those of Russia." In 
several works of the seventeenth century, e.g,^ in the Anikro- 
'podemus of J. Prstorius, the condition of the Polish serfs is 
dwelt on with much feeling, as that of the most cruelly treated 
race of men in Europe, of which there was also a song begin 
ing with the lines— 

** Ich bin ein Polnischer Bauer, 
Mein Leben wird mir sauer." 

— Translator, 
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death of Louis XVI., and shed on the occasion 
several royal Prussian oflScial tears. I have also 
read in a lady's almanac his History of the 
Hohenstaufen, and I also know his ** Letters from 
Paris," in which he communicates to Madame 
Crelinger and her husband his views as to the 
theatres and public of this place. He is altogether 
a peaceable person, who falls quietly into line 
with the rest. He is the best among mediocre 
writers,^ nor is he entirely devoid of salt, having 
a certain superficial erudition, resembling therein 
an old dried herring wrapped up in the waste- 
paper leaves of a learned book. I repeat it, he 
is the most peaceable, patient creature, who always 
lets himself be loaded by his betters, and trots 
obediently with his burden to the official mill, only 
stopping now and then where music is being 
played. To what a degree of baseness must the 
spirit of oppression in a Government have de- 
scended when even a Frederic von Raumer lost 
patience with it, and became restive and would 
trot no further, and even began to speak like 
a man ! Did he perchance see the angel with the 
sword who stood in the way, and whom the blinded 



^ To which is added in the original — " And is not at all so dry 
and hidebound {nicJU so ledem) as he looks." All of which 
sneering should be taken with much allowance. In the French 
version — *' Ne s'arrdtant que Ih. oti Ton faisait de la musique de 
Sebastian Bach." — TransUUor, 
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Balaams of Berlin could not behold ? Alas ! they 
gave the poor creature the most deliberate kicks, 
and goaded it with their golden spurs, and beat 
it thrice. But the people of Borussia — and by 
that one may judge its condition — exalted its 
Friedrich von llaumer as an Ajax of freedom.^ 

This royal Prussian revolutionist has now been 
employed to write an apology for the proceedings 
against Poland, and to honourably rehabilitate the 
Cabinet of Berlin in public opinion. 

Oh this Prussia ! how well it understands how 
to make the utmost of its people — even its revolu- 
tionists! For its political comedies it employs 
assistants of every colour. It even puts to use 
zebras with tri-coloured stripes. So it has of late 
years set on its most fiery demagogues to preach- 
ing everywhere that all Germany must become 
Prussian. Hegel must justify the permanence 
of servitude as reasonable, and Schleiermacher is 
compelled to protest against freedom, and com- 
mend Christian submission to the will of superior 
authority. And it is irritating and infamous this 
turning to profit philosophers and theologians to 
influence the people, and who are thus compelled, 
by treason to God and common-sense and reason, 
to thus publicly dishonour themselves. How many 

^ In the original MS. — " As an Ajax who fights for freedom 
like — a lion. This lion, this terrible beast of the Berlin royal 
menagerie, this royal Prussian," &c, — Oerman Publisher, 
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a noble soul, how much admirable talent, has been 
thereby degraded for worthless aims ! How great 
was the name of Arndt before he, by higher com- 
mand, wrote his scabby, shabby little work, in 
which he wags his tail like a dog, and, doggish as 
a Wendish dog, barks at the sun of July ! The 
name of Stagemann had once the most honour- 
able sound, but how deeply has he fallen since he 
wrote his Eussian Songs ! May he be forgiven 
by the Muse whose kiss once consecrated his lips 
to nobler poems! But what shall I say of 
Schleiermacher, the knight of the third class of 
the order of the Eed Eagle ? Once he was himself 
noble ^ and belonged to the first class. But not 
only the great, even the lesser men have been 
ruined. There is poor Ranke, whom the Prussian 
sent travelling at its expense ; a fine talent — good 
at carving little historical figures and arranging 
them picturesquely — a good harmless soul, pleas- 
ing as mutton with Teltower turnips — an innocent 
man, whom, should I ever marry, I would choose 
for a family friend, and who is certainly also a 
Liberal; and he was lately compelled to pub- 
lish in the Staats Zeitung (the State Journal) a 
defence of the resolutions of the Diet. Other 
stipendiaries, whom I will not name, have done 
the like, and are still all " Liberals." 

^ French version — " Et par lui-mdme un aigle." 
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Oh, I know them, these Jesuits of the North ! 
He who has ever, be it from dire need or heed- 
lessly, accepted the least thing from them is 
thereby lost for ever. Even as hell kept Proser- 
pine because she had eaten there the seed of a 
pomegranate, so those Jesuits never give liberty 
again to any one who has in the least profited by 
them, and be it only a single seed of the golden 
apple, or, to speak more prosaically, a single 
louis-d'or, they hardly allow him, like hell to 
Proserpine, to pass half the year in the light of 
the upper world. At such times they indeed 
appear as the children of light, and take their 
places among us, the other Olympians, and speak 
and write with ambrosian liberality ; but when the 
appointed time comes, they are found again in 
infernal darkness, in the realm of obscurity, and 
they write Prussian apologies, declarations against 
the Messager} rules for the censorship, or even a 
defence of the resolutions of the Diet. 

I cannot pass by these resolutions of the Diet 
without comment, yet neither to refute them, 
much less, as has been often done, to seek to 
demonstrate their illegality. As I very well 
know who the persons were who prepared the 
document on which those resolutions were founded, 



^ French version — "Et ils ^crivent des declarations contre les 
journaux fran9ais." 
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I do not doubt that it — that is to say, the federal 
act of Vienna — contains the most legal rights 
to any despotic caprice. As yet but little use 
has been made of this masterpiece of the noble 
gentility, and its contents were of little conse- 
quence to the people. Now that it has been 
placed in a proper light, and all the peculiar 
beauties of the chef-d'oeuvre — its secret springs 
and hidden staples to which chains may be 
attached, its fetters for feet, its concealed iron 
collars, thumb-screws — in short, the whole artistic 
elaborate work — is generally visible, every one 
sees that the German people, having sacrificed 
its princes, property, and blood, when it should 
receive the promised reward of gratitude, was 
most impiously deceived ; that we were infamously 
juggled, and instead of the promised Magna 
Oharta of freedom, what was drawn up was a 
legal contract of slavery.^ 

In virtue of my academic authority as Doctor 
of both laws, I solemnly declare that such a 
document, prepared by faithless agents, is null 
and void; in virtue of my duty as a citizen, I 



^ This conclusion is wanting in the first draft, and in its place 
we have the words — "And that those who prepared this un- 
official, deceptive, and consequently null and void document, 
are impeachable and guilty, as false proxies (mandcUarien) 
or agents, of having abused public confidence." — German Pub- 
lisher. 
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protest against all tlie consequences which the re- 
solutions of the Diet of June 28th deduced from 
this worthless paj^er; in virtue of my power as 
popular publicist or speaker, I lodge my com- 
plaint against those who prepared it, and accuse 
them of lese-uationality and of high treason to 
the German people. 

Poor German people! It was while you were 
resting from battling for your princes, and 
were burj-ing your brothers who had fallen in 
battle or were binding up your faithful wounds, 
smiling to see the blood running from your true 
hearts so full of joy and confidence — of joy that 
your beloved princes were saved, and of confidence 
in the humanely holy feeling of gratitude — even 
then in Vienna they were forging the federal 
act in the old workshop of the aristocracy. 

Strange ! Even the prince who owed the most 
gratitude to his people, and who consequently 
promised that people a representative constitu- 
tion, or "one such as other free races possess ; and 
who in the time of need promised it in white and 
black with the most positive words; this very 
prince has now been crafty enough to induce to 
falsehood and breach of faith the other German 
princes, who also promised their subjects a free 
constitution, and he now supports himself on 
the Vienna federal act to destroy the newly 
blown German constitutions; he who should 
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not dare to utter the word Constitution without 
blushing ! 

I speak of His Majesty Friedrich Wilhelm, 
third of the name, King of Prussia.^ 

Having always had, as I shall always have, a 
liking for royalty, it is repugnant to my prin- 
ciples and feelings to criticise too severely princes 
as individuals. My inclinations are rather to 
praise them for their good qualities. Therefore 
I willingly praise the personal virtues of the 
monarch of whose system of government, or 
rather of whose Cabinet, I have spoken so unre- 
servedly. I attest with pleasure that Friedrich 
Wilhelm III. as a man deserves the highest 
honour and regard, such as the great majority 
of the Prussian people give him. He is good 



' Instead of this sentence, the following occurs in the ori- 
ginal:—**! speak of His Majesty Friedrich Wilhelm, third of 
the name, King of Prussia, ruler of the Rhine, to whom I was 
transferred as subject in the year of grace 181 5, with several 
millions of other Khinelanders. As may be well supposed, my 
consent to this was not asked. I was exchanged, I believe, 
against a poor East Frisian whom I had never seen, who had 
never initiated me into his former feelings of devotion to the 
royal Prussian government, and who perhaps was made so 
unhappy by the exchange that he now lies buried as a Hano- 
verian. I, however, have not been made happ3' by that 
Prussian press-ganging {Ein preussun^f or oppression), and all 
that I have gained by it is the riglit to most humbly remind 
that monarch that he should, according to his promise, graciously 
bestow on us a representative constitution." — German Publisher. 
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and bravo, ilo has shown himself steadfast in 
a(Iv(TRi1y, and, what is much more nnnsnal, 
gcMitlo in prosi^erity. He is of chaste heart, of 
touchiiigly iiiodeRt manner, with citizen-like sim- 
])licity, of good domestic manners, a tender father, 
«'Bp(»cially so towards the beautiful Zarewna,^ to 
which tcndcnioRs we owe perhaps the cholera, and 
a still greater (»vil with which our descendants 
will do l)attl<N and be duly grateful. Moreover, 
11m» King of Prussia is a very religious man; he 
holds strongly to religion ; he is a good Christian ; 
firmly attaclied to the €»vangelical confession of 
faith; ho has even himself written a liturgy ; he 
iK'litivcK in the symbols — ah ! I wish he believed 
in Jupiter, the father of the gods, who punishes 
])(»rjury, and that ho would at last give us the 
l)r()iniKod constitution. 

VoY is not tlui word of a king as holy as an oath ? 

But of all tho virtues of Friedrich Wilhelm, 
that which is most praised is his love of justice, 
of whicli tlio most touching tales are told. As, 
for instance, that he not long ago paid 11,227 
thalers and twenty-two "good groschen " from 
his ])rivate treasury to satisfy the legal demand 
of a Kyritzer citizen. It is said that the son of 
the miller of Sans Souci being in straitened 
circumstances, wished to sell the celebrated wind- 

^ French version— " Czarina. '* 
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mill in regard to which his father had the cele- 
brated lawsuit with Friedrich the Great. The 
present King, however, had paid to the needy 
man a large sum of money, so that the celebrated 
windmill might remain in its old condition as a 
monument of Prussian love of justice. That is 
all very fine and praiseworthy ; but where is 
the promised constitution, to which the Prussian 
people have the most decided right according to 
every principle of divine and human justice ? So 
long as the King of Prussia does not fulfil this 
most sacred obligatio, so long as he withholds 
from the people their well-earned free consti- 
tution, I cannot call him just, and the windmill 
of Potsdam does not remind me of Prussian love 
of justice, but of Prussian wind.^ 

I know well enough that literary hirelings 
maintain that the King of Prussia promised this 
constitution of his own accord and free will, which 
promise is quite independent of all circumstances 
of the time. Fools without soul or sense that they 
are, not to know that men when we keep from 

^ This word requires no explanation in English, but it is thus 
made clear in a note in the French version : — ** Le mot wind en 
allemand ne signifie pas seulement vent, mais aussi au figur^, 
charlatanisme, vanterie et mensonge." But in French diction- 
aries one of its synonyms is emptiness, and of windy, ** vain, 
futile." The French version here adds the sentence: — "Je 
parle de sa Majesty Fr^ddric Guillaume, troisi^me du nom, roi 
de Prusse. " — Translator, 
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them tliat which is theirs by legal right, are much 
less offended than when we refuse to give them 
what has been promised out of pure love, for in 
this latter case our vanity is wounded by feeling 
that he who voluntarily offered something does 
not care for us. 

Or was it {x^rliaps a mere personal caprice, 
(juite indei)endent of all temporal circumstances, 
which induced the King of l^russia to promise to 
liis jieople a free constitution ? In that case he 
had not even the intention to be grateful ; and yet 
there was very great reason why he should have 
been, for never before did any prince find himself 
in such lamentable case as that into which the 
King of IVussia had fallen after the battle of 
Jena, and from which he was rescued by his 
people. Could he not then have availed himself 
of the consolations of religion, the insolence with 
which he was treated by the Emperor Napoleon 
must have brought him to despair. But, as I 
said, he did find support in Christianity, which 
is truly the best religion after a lost battle. 
He was strengthened by the example of his 
Saviour ; for he too could say, " My kingdom is 
not of this world ! " and he forgave his enemies, 
who had occupied all Prussia with four hundred 
thousand men.^ 



* lu the original first form the beginning of this sentence is 
as followR:— "But I can refute the defenders of this breach 
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If Napoleon had not then been occupied with 
far more important matters than thinking of His 
Majesty Frederic William the Third, he would 
certainly have put the latter entirely out of the 
way. Some- time after, when all the kings of 
Europe united in a rabble of conspiracy against 
Napoleon, and the man of the people succumbed 
to this SjnetUe of princes, and the Prussian donkey 
gare the dying lion the final kick, he regretted 
too late the sin of omission. When he paced up 
and down in his wooden cage of Saint Helena, 
and remembered that he had cajoled the Pope 
and forgotten to crush Prussia, then he gnashed 
his teeth, and if a rat then came in his way, he 
stamped upon and killed the poor beast. 

Now Napoleon is dead and lies well closed in 
his leaden cofiin under the sands of Longwood 
on the island of Saint Helena. All round him 
spreads the sea. Therefore you have nothing to 
fear. Nor need you fear the last three gods who 
yet remain in heaven, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost ; for you &re on good terms with 

of promise by a sound document. It is the bulletin of the 
battle of Jena. In very truth the condition of the King 
of Prussia was then wretched in the extreme. From this 
he was rescued by his people, to whom he out of grati- 
tude promised a free constitution. How deeply had he 
sunk when he lived as a private individual at Konigsberg, 
and read nothing but Lafontaine's tales ! " — Aote by the 
Qerman Editor, 
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their holy following. Nothing have you to fear, 
for you are powerful and wise. You have gold 
and muskets, and all that is for sale you can buy, 
and what is mortal you can kill. Your wisdom 
is equally irresistible. Every one of you is a 
Solomon, and it is a pity that the Queen of 
Sheba, the beautiful woman, no longer lives, for 
you would have unriddled her to her very chemise. 
And ye have iron pots in which you can enclose 
those who give you to guess anything of which 
you would remain ignorant, and you can seal 
them up and cast them into the sea of oblivion 
— all like King Solomon. Like him, too, you 
understand the language of the birds ; you know 
all that is chirped and piped in the land ; and if 
the song of any bird displeases you, you have a 
great pair of shears wherewith to clip his bill, 
and, as I hear, you intend to provide a larger 
pair for those who sing more than twenty sheets. 
And you have also all the cleverest birds in your 
service, all the noble falcons, all the ravens — that 
is, the black-coats — all the peacocks, all the owls. 
And the old Simurgh still lives, and he is your 
grand vizier, and is the wisest, shrewdest bird in 
the world. He will renovate the world as it was 
in the days of the pre- Adamite sultans, and to 
this end he unweariedly lays eggs by night and 
day, and they are hatched out in Frankfort. 
Hut-hut, the accredited hoopoo, runs meanwhile 
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through the sand of the Prussian marshes, carry- 
ing the most significant despatches in his bHl. 
Ye have naught to fear ! 

But I bid you beware of one thing — the 
Moniteur of 1793. That is a Hollenzwang — a 
book of invocation of evil spirits, and there are 
words of magic therein which you cannot bind — 
words which are mightier than muskets or gold 
— words with which the dead can be called from 
their graves, and the living sent to join the dead — 
words with which dwarfs may be raised to giants 
and giants overwhelmed — words which can fell all 
your power as the guillotine decapitates a king. 

I will tell you the truth. There are people 
who are brave enough to utter those words, and 
who have never been appalled by the most terrible 
apparitions ; but they know not where to find the 
right spell in the book of gramarye, nor could 
they pronounce it with their thick lips, for they 
are no conjurors. And there are others who are 
indeed familiar with the mysterious divining-rod, 
who know where to find the magic word, and 
even to utter it with tongues skilled in sorcery. 
These are timid and fear the spectres whom 
they would evoke ; for alas ! we do not know the 
spell with which to lay the spirits when the 
ghostly scene becomes too terrible ; we know not 
how to ban the inspired broomstick back into its 
wooden repose when the house has once been 
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inundated with blood ; we know not how to con- 
jure down the fire when its raging tongaes are 
licking everywhere. We are afraid ! 

But do not relv on our weakness and fear. 
Tlio disguised man of the time, who was bold of 
lieart as ready with his tongue, and who knows 
the grotxt word and has to utter it, is perhaps 
even now near you. It may be that he is masked 
in servile livery, or even in a harlequin's dress, 
and ye do not forbode that he who, perhaps, 
servilely draws off your boots, or who by his 
jokes tickles your diaphragm, is to be your 
destroyer. Do you not often feel a strange 
shudder when these semle forms fawn round 
you with tin almost ironic humility, and it sud- 
denly occurs to you, "This is perhaps a snare, 
and this wretch, who behaves so absolutely, so 
idiotically slavish,^ is perhaps a secret Brutus" ? 
Have you not sometimes by night dreams 
wliich warn you against the smallest winding 
worms whom you have perchance seen crawling 
in the daytime?'- Be not afraid, I am only 

^ In German — ''Dieser, Elende der sich so absolatistisch, so 
viehisch gehorsam gebardet." Instead of dieser Elende^ there 
is in the original draft "this obscure Jarke." The sentence 
concludes with the words '* a secret Brutus who disguises him- 
self, and who will put an end to the kingdom." — Trandator, 

'-^ The following lines form the conclusion of the sentence in 
the original draft : — 

" Is it true what people tell in Saxony, that the King dreamed 
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jesting, and you are quite safe. Our stupid devils 
of serviles do not disguise themselves. Even 
Jarke is not dangerous. And have no fear of the 
little fools who juggle round you ever and anon 
with jokes of dubious import. The great fool will 
protect you from the petty fellows. The great 
fool is a very great fool, giant-great, and his name 
is — ^the German people. 

Yes, a very great fool, in faith ! His motley 
jacket is made of six-and-thirty patches. Instead 
of hawks-bells, mighty church-bells weighing 
tons hang upon his cap, and he bears in his hand 
a colossal harlequin's sword of iron. And his 
heart is full of pain, but he will not think upon 
his griefs, for which reason he plays all the more 
merry pranks, and laughs to keep from weeping. 
When his sufferings come too bitterly to mind, 
then he shakes his head as if mad, and deafens 
himself with the pious Christian chiming of his 



he stood before Whitehall and saw King Charles beheaded? 
Suddenly the mask fell from the face of the executioner, and the 
King recognised in him with horror the Leipzig censor, an old 
rascal named Daniel Beck ! However, fear not these worms. 
The Roman Apostolic Catholic preacher, Herr Jarke, only half 
plays the rdle of a Brutus — that is, up to the death of Lucretia — 
and the trembling old knave of Leipzig with his executioner's 
shears has only courage enough to decapitate a thought. If it 
is not the slave, it is perhaps the fool. There is a very, very 
great fool, and he is called the German people. His motley 
jacket," &c., as in the following sentence, — German Publisher, 

C 
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cap. But if a good friend comes to bim who 
would speak sympathetically of his pains, or even 
give him some domestic remedy against them, he 
becomes a raging lunatic and strikes at the adviser 
with his iron weapon.^ lie is particularly enraged 
at any one who means him well. He is the 
bitterest foe unto his friends and the best of 
friends to his enemies.- Oh, the great fool will 
always remain faithful and submissive; he will 
always amuse your knightlings (Junkerlein) with 
his giant jests or tricks ; he will every day repeat 
his old feats of dexterity, and balance countless 
burdens on his nose, and let many hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers trample over his belly. But 
have no fear lest the load become all at once too 
heavy, and that he will shake away your soldiers, 
and, in jest by the way, squeeze your head so with 
his little linger that your brains will spirt out ttp 
to the stars. Have not the least fear lest he 
in his merry gossiping, out of mere folly, should 



1 Instead of this sentence the following occurs in the original 
draft : — 

'' I myself was seized with this folly, and had I not sprang 
quickly over the Rhine, the fool would have quickly split ray 
head with his iron." — German PutlUker, 

*-* The following here occurs in the original MS. : — ** And yet 
I cannot be severe with the old jester ; I love him and weep for 
him here in the safe distance. Ye whom the fool r^ards as his 
gracious lords, ye need not fear him so long as he remains 
reasonable in his way." — German Publisher, 
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utter the terrible all-powerful word of incanta- 
tion, when the great change will unexpectedly 
begin, and he himself the fool, all at once dis- 
enchanted, will stand before you in his original 
beautiful blonde heroic form with his great blue 
eyes, the purple mantle instead of the harlequin 
jacket, and the sword of empire in his hand 
instead of the dagger of lath. But ye need not 
fear; the great fool will never speak the word. 
The great fool remains most submissively obedient 
to you, and if the little fools would injure you, 
the great one at a wink would strike them dead.^ 

(Written in Paris, Oct. i8, 1832.) 

HEINRICH HEINE. 

^ The preceding two sentences form the conclusion in the 
original MS., and do not occur in later editions. 
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I. 

Pabis, Ikeember 28, 1831. 

The hereditary peers have delivered their last 
speeches, and were shrewd enough to declare 
themselves dead, so as not to be killed by the 
people. This reason for action was specially 
impressed on their hearts by Casimir Perier. 
Therefore there was, so far as they were con- 
cerned, no pretence whatever for 4meutes, How- 
ever, the situation of the lower classes in Paris 
is so distressing, that the least cause of irritation 
from without might cause a more dangerous 
uprising than ever before. And yet I do not 
think that we are actually so near such outbursts 
as many apprehend. It is not that I regard the 
Government as being altogether too powerful, or 
the Opposition as too weak. On the contrary, 
the Government shows its weakness on every 

occasion, as specially happened in the disturb- 

37 
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ances at Lyons; while as regards its enemies, 
they are sniBciently exasperated, and may, more- 
over, find among the thousands who are dying 
of misery the most desperately daring support — 
but just now it is cold foggy weather. 

**Ils ne viendront pas ce soir, car il plent." 
** They will not come to-night because it rains," 
said Pethion, after he had calmly opened and 
shut the window, while his friends the Girondists 
expected an attack from the populace, who had 
been excited by the party of La Montagne — ^the 
Mountain. This story is told in histories of the 
llevolution to indicate Pethion's coolness. But 
since I have studied with my own eyes the 
nature of Parisian revolts, I see that his words 
were much misunderstood. For good wild riots 
and rebellions, there must be good weather, 
agreeable sunshine, a pleasant warm day, and 
for this reason they succeed best in June, July, 
and August. And there must be no rain, for 
Parisians fear it more than anything, since it 
drives away the hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children who, mostly well dressed 
and laughing, flock to the fields of battle 
( Wahlstdtten), and increase by their number the 
courage of the agitators. Nor should the air be 
foggy, because then the people cannot read the 
placards which the Government posts at the 
street comers, for the perusal of these attracts 
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crowds to places where they can press together and 
riot to the greatest advantage. Monsieur Guizot, 
an almost German pedant, when he was Conrector 
of France, wished to parade in such placards all 
his philosophic historical learning, and it is said 
that because the mob could not so easily master 
such reading, and as the crowds in consequence 
increased in number, the 4nieuks became so 
great that the poor doctrinaire fell at last a 
sacrifice to his own erudition, and thereby lost 
his ofiSce.^ But the principal cause is probably 
that in cold weather people cannot read news- 
papers in the Palais Eoyal, yet it is here that 
the most zealous politicians assemble under the 
pleasant trees, and, debating in raging groups, 
spread their inspiration far and wide. 

Thus it hath been shown in these our times how 
great was the injustice done to Philippe d'Egalitd. 
in accusing him of leading most of the popular 
insurrections, because people had discovered that 
the Palais Eoyal, where he dwelt, was always their 
head-centre. This year it was, as ever, the same 
chief place of meeting of all restless souls — the 
same headquarter of the discontented; but it is 
quite certain that its present proprietor did not 



^ It need astonish no one to learn that after Heine became 
a pensioner of France, througli M. Guizot, this passage was 
omitted in the French editions of this work, — TrandcUor. 
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enlist and subsidise the mob. The spirit of re- 
volution would not leave the Palais Royal though 
its owner had become a king, and therefore 
the latter was obliged to abandon his old home, 
l^eople spoke of certain inconveniences which 
caused this change of residence, especially of an 
apprehended French Guy Fawkes' plot (Pulver^ 
verschwdmng) ; and of course, as the lower por- 
tion of the palace was rented for shops, over which 
the King dwelt, it would have been easy to smuggle 
in barrels of gunpowder, and so with all ease blow 
His Majesty high into air. Others thought it was 
unbecoming that Louis Philippe should reign 
above while M. Chevet sold sausages below.^ But 
selling sausages is just as respectable a business 
as reigning, and a citizen king could find no cause 
for complaint in it, especially Louis Philippe, who 
only the previous year had mocked at all feudal- 
istic and imperial descent and customs of costume, 
saying to some young Republicans that "the 
golden crown was too cold in winter and too 



^ Chevet, a noted provider of all kinds of "comestibles," of 
whom it was said that the best of everything in France was 
always secured at once for his shop. Once when Louis Philippe 
was at a seaport famous for its fish, the King wishing to have 
them fresh from the sea, ordered some for dinner. After en- 
joying the delicacy, the King inquired of the landlord if he 
had really had the best, and was assured that there could be no 
mistake regarding it — "they had been sent from M. Chevet in 
Paris. ' ' — Transla tor. 
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hot in summer, a sceptre too heavy or bunchy 
(stump/) to be used as a weapon, and too short 
for a staff, and that a round felt hat and a 
good umbrella were much more useful in these 
days." 

I do not know whether Louis Philippe re- 
members using these expressions, for some time 
has passed since he last strolled through the 
streets of Paris with a round hat and umbrella, 
and, with refined true-heartedness, played the 
part of a simple honest father of a family, a real 
Jesuit of plain citizenship, a citizen Jesuit.^ He 
in those days shook hands with every grocer and 
workman, wearing for this purpose, it is said, one 
particular dirty old glove, which he always drew 
off and replaced with a new and clean * kid ' when 
he climbed again into the higher regions in- 
habited by his ancient nobility, bankers, ministers, 
intriguers, and scarlet lackeys. The last time I 
saw him, he strolled here and there among the 
gilded pavilions, marble vases, and flowers on 
the terrace of the Galerie d'Orleans. He wore 
a black coat, and over his broad face there passed 
{spazierte) a nonchalance which well nigh made 
me shiver, thinking of the man's precarious posi- 

^ "Ein wahrer Jesuit der Biirgerlichkeit, ein Burgerjesuit." 
This little compliment is omitted in the French version. — 
TraTidator, 
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tion, an indifference offensive to both friend 
and foe, which his father also preserved even at 
his execution.^ 

It is certainly most reprehensible that the 
(|X)or)- face of the King has been chosen for a 
subject of most small jokes, and that he is hong 
np in all caricature-shops as the butt of mockery. 
But when the authorities attempt to restrain this, 
they only make matters worse. Thus we lately 
saw how from one suit at law of this kind there 
came another by which the King was still more 
compromised. I sj^eak of Philippon, the publisher 
of a caricatnre-joumal, who defended himself as 
follows : — 

'* Should any man wish to find in any cari- 
catured odd face a likeness with that of the 
King, he could do it as soon as he pleased in 
any figure, no matter how heterogeneous, so that 



^ This passage, which originally appeared in the Augdmrgei' 
AUfjemeine Zeitung, was suppressed in subsequent editions, and 
is published again in the last by Hoffmann & Campe. The 
following two pages are omitted in the French edition, their 
absence being indicated by a blank. In a note to the first 
French edition Heine remarks as to this : " I have here sup- 
pressed a remark which may be very interesting for a German, 
but not for a French reader, to whom the Pear (in reference 
to a certain trial), has become a wearisome, threshed-out theme. 
All blanks which may occur in future will indicate the omission 
of f^imilar passages." But to the attentive reader of Heine these 
omissions are very significant. — Translator, 

- Armej poor, also pitiable. Given in parenthesis. 
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at last nobody coald be safe i'roin indictment for 
leae-majeste." 

To prove this, he then designed 011 a sheet of 
paper several caricatures, the firat of which was 
a striking portrait of the King, the second was 
like it, but with less resemblance to royalty, and 
in this fashion the third suggested the second, 
and the fourth the third, but this last of all was 
a perfect picture of a pear, which, however, still 
preserved a slight, but ail the more comical, like- 
ness to the traits of the beloved monarch. As 
Philippon, despite this defence, was condemned 
by the jury, he published it in his journal, giving 
a facsimile of the caricatnres wMch he had drawn 
in court. On account of this lithograph, wljich is 
now known as "The Pear," the witty artist was 
again prosecuted, and the most delightful resnlls 
are anticipated from the trial. ^ 



had such a sucwas an "The Pcnr." It 
Iiuted more or less througb all the reign of Louid Fbiljppe. Fenrs 
Tpere chalked ou alt blniik wMa, auii actura ate ttiem with double 
entendres n^flectingon royalty on the stage. Thackeray, in his 
burlesque of IHaraeli's Coningthy, indicfttea Louis Philippe when 
visiting Kafnel, byaayingihat he Wore a wig which ended np to 
w. point "like a dirty rotten old pear." It was in this " bubby 
lock," as it ie called in Philadelpliia(aud which was once affected 
by many small rural American politiciaDB from tbo air oE 
dignity whicb it is xuppoBed to confer) that all the likeness to 
tho pear cnnaiated. It is probably true, as Bome writer has 
asserted, that nothing during all the reign iif Louis Philippe 
annoyed him so much as the pear. — Tramlaloi: 
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Tlie King lins, liowever, been far more painfully 
compromised by the famouB inheritance unit which 
made the Rohan family dependent on aceonnt of 
the BoarboD-Condi^ bequest. This incident is so 
horrible that even the moat violent journals of 
the Opposition refrain from tilling all the terrible 
truth. The public is most painfully annoyed by 
thia ; the secret smreptitious manner in which the 
world whispers about it in the aalons is tormenting, 
and the silence of those who represent the royal 
houae ia more aignificant than the loud condem- 
nation of the multitude. It is the necklace story 
of the younger branch, only that here, instead of 
court gallantrj' and forging, there is something 
reported far more base and vulgar {gemeiiieres), 
that is, swindling away an inheritance and assas- 
sination by a female participant. The name Rohan, 
which here appears, painfully recalls old stories. 
It seema as if we heard the serjients of the Eume- 
nides hissing, and as if the stern goddesses would 
make no distinction between the elder and younger 
branches of the outlawed race. But it would be 
unjust if men did not recognise this distinction. ^ 



' Heine in hin note declartcl that ha uiuitted all thti preceding 
paioBgeB for two pages from the Fceacb version becaune tbe 
■tiiry of " Che pear " nag tno familiar tn Patisian readera. But 
the al\v.% of tbe seipent wa> in the tail, or in this mention o( 
the Rohan trial, uf which he it,y» nothing. — Tnaidalor. 
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I believe that Louis Philippe is no ignoble man, 
who certaiulv will not do what is wrong, and who 
has only the weaknees (to yield to the inborn ten- 
dencies of his fellows in birth), and to ignore his 
own most peculiar principle of life.^ And through 
this he may yet be mined. For. as Sallust lias 
shrewdly remarked, governments can only uphold 
themselves by that to which their existence is 
due— tlius, for example, one which is founded by 
force must by force maintain itself and not by 
craft, and vice vcrsd. Louis Philippe has forgotten 
that his Government was bom of the principle of 
popular sovereignty, and now, in afflicting blind- 
ness, he would uphold it by a quasi-legitiniacy, by 
alliaaces with absolute princes, and by a con- 
tinuation of the period of the Restoration. Hence 
it comes that the spirits of the Revolution bear 
him ill-will (despise him) even more than they 
hate ^ and make war on him in every way. This 
strife is at all events more just than was the feud 
against tlie previous Government, which owed 
nothing to the people, and which from the first 
was in open opposition to it. Louis Philippe, who 



' ThU paasage ia reduced in the Fraacli version to tb« follow- 
ing words: — "Je crais <[ue Louis Philippe eat un honnSte 
homme, qui veut ean« doute to bien et n'a ijue le tort de 
miconoaltre le princijie vital par Iccjiiel aenl il pent tiister." — 
Tyundalar. 

^ Oinitti^d in the French vereiuD, 
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owed his throne to the i)eople and to the pav- 
ing-stones of July, is an ungrateful man, whose 
apostasy is the more distressing as we perceive 
day by day that we are grossly deceived.^ Yes, 
there are certainly every day most evident retro- 
gressions; and just as they are now quietly 
replacing the paving-stones which were used in 
the days of July for warfare (and which in some 
places are still to be seen heaped up), so that no 
external trace of the Revolution may be visible, 
80 the people are again being stamped into their 
previous place like paving-stones, and trodden as 
before under foot. 

I forgot to mention that among the motives 
which are said to have induced the King to 
leave the Palais Koyal for the Tuileries is attri- 
buted the rumour that he had only accepted the 
crown for appearance* sake, that he remained at 
lieai-t devoted to his legitimate lord, Charles X., 
for whose return he was preparing, and that 
for tliis reason he would not return to the 
Tuileries. The Carlists had manufactured this 
report, and it was absurd enough to obtain 
credence among the people. Now it is contra- 



^ In the French version this is very ingeniously modified and 
mollified by the change of a single word as follows: — ** Louis 
Philippe serait un ingrat dont la defection serait d*autant plus 
deplorable," &c. — Translator, 
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dieted by facts, for the sou of Egaliti; lias 
finally passed as victor tlirongh tbe triumplial 
arch of the Carronsel, and promenades with his 
countenance devoid of care, his round Jint and 
his umbreHa, in the historically famous a^jart- 
ments of the Tuileries. It is said that the Queen 
was very much opposed to living in this maisaii 
faialc — this disastrous dwelling, and report goes 
that during the first uight there the King did 
not sleep as well as usual, and was haunted by 
many visions. For example, he beheld Marie 
Antoinette sweeping about with nostrils dis- 
tended with rage, as once before, on the loth of 
August, and then anon heard the spiteful laughter 
of the Red Maunikin — h petit homvie roitf/e — who 
often laughed audibly behind the back of Napoleon, 
even while the Emperor was uttering his proudest 
commands in the Hall of Audience ; till at last 
Saint Denis appeared to him and summoned him 
to the guillotine in the name of Louis XVI, 
Saint Denis, it is well known, is the patron 
guardian of the kings of France, and especially 
a saint who carries his own head in his hand,^ 

More significant than all the spectres which lurk 
iu the recesses of the castle are the follies mani- 



' In the Frenoh versiou the end of 
lows:— "Qu'enfiD Saint Denis lui £uit appani portant eelon son 
habitude sa pcopre ti3te d^na nne de aea mnina," This estru- 
oriiinary coincidence of Ibe heaiileiia »aint and the decupitated 
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fested ill its outer works. I here refer to the f: 
fossis dts 2'uileries. These were for a long t 
the subject of conversfltion in salons or at stre 
comers, and they are still spokeo of with hai 
and bitterness. So long as the hoarding of 1 
boards hid the garden front of the Tuileries f; 
public sight, the most absurd fancies obtainee 
currency regarding what was being done, 
majority thought that the King wished to fi 
the castle, aud that on the garden side, whei^ 
the mob once ent^i-ed so easily on the loth ( 
August, and it was even said that with i 
view the Pont Royal was to be destroyed. Otlieru 
thought that tlie King would only build a long] 
wall to bide from his sight the view of 1 
Place da la Concorde, not from childish fear,! 
but tender feeling, for his father died in thel 
Place de la Griive, but the Place do la Concorde J 
was the ground of execution for the elder J 
line.^ However, a wrong was done to 
Louis Philippe here, as so often elsewhere^ 



king is here very ingeniously introduced. As regards tbea 

viaiona, all i)f Heiue's on ilita and iPtf man sagt muit be taken I 

witb the DtmOBt suspicion oe abaolnte distrust. He waa □ 

BD happy aa when retailing tha sorriest and iliniaiest gossip from 1 

the toweat sources, and, aa in the caae of W. A. von SchI 

aod Platen, he brought it forward seriously in grave writing m I 

abaolntely established fact. — Translalor, 

' TliB precuding BentRUoB is omitted in the French veraiol 
'I'ranilalor. 
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When the myeterious planks were toru away, 
people beheld neither fortifications nor ramparts, 
ditches nor bastions, but mere folly and flowers. 
The King, who has a mania for building, tuok 
a fancy to make a little garden for himself and 
family in and separate from the great garden, 
which was effected by means of a common ditch 
and a wire-fence but a few feet high, and io 
the beds laid out there were already growing 
flowers as innocent as the garden fancy of the 
King himself, 

Oasimir Pi!rier, however, was, it seems, very 
irate at this innocent idea, which was executed 
without his previous knowledge or consent.^ In 
any case, the public could jiistly complain of the 
disfignriug the whole garden, which was a master- 
work of Le Nfltre, and which was so imposing 
from its grand ensemble. It is altogether like 
cutting scenes from one of Racine's tragedies. 
English gaa-dena and Komantic dramas may often 
be curtailed or lessened without injury, often 
even to advantage, but the poetic gardens of 
Hacine, with their sublime and tiresome unities, 
pathetic marble statues, their compassed alleys 
with the cut severe, can — no more than Le Notre's 
green tragedy, which begins so grandly with the 

, ; nontc'leineiit only 



so 
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graud view of the Tuilnriea, aud tenumates so J 
grandly with the high terracps whenw we per- 
ceive the catastrophe of the I'lace de la Concorde,^ 
— be changed in the least without disturbing their I 
aymmetrj', and consequently their real beauty, f 
Moreover, this notiiiiely garden-work is for other I 
reasons bad for the King. Firstly, it makes the j 
sovereign an object of constant gossip, which is 
just at present not peculiarly to his advantage; 
and secondly, it is a cause that multitudps of street- 
folk assemble before it, making all kinds of signi- 
ficant comments, who perhaps seek to forget their 
Iinnger in gossiping, and who in any case have 
hands whicJi have long been idle. There may I 
be heard many a bitter sharp remark and red- 
burning sarcasm which recall 1 790. At the entry J 
of the new garden may be seen a copy in bronze ] 
of the Knife-grinder, the original of which may I 
be seen intheTribune of Florence, as to the mean- f 
ing of which many opinions prevail.^ 



' So ill both Gennau nnd French vereione, the words "scena I 
ciE thH " boing inadTertently omitteiL If Louia Philippe had I 
the catastrophe itaolf always befoit^ hit eyoa, it is no woader I 
that he had a flower fence erected to ^hut out the ghostly vialon. I 
—Translator. 

' In all of which it is probabln that the leamtd uake as great I 
miutakea aa did the revolutionary philaDthropiat of the AtiH' V 
Jacobin when he believed bia living knife-grinder to be a victiin f 
of eucial abuaes. I coDJecture that tliia etatue cepresaata ■ 
tinker griodiiiE.' a knife, " only this and nothing more," foe he 1 
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Bnt here, in the l\iileries, I heard modern ex- 
planatious of the meaning of this image at which 
many an autiqnary would smile in pity, and many 
an aristocrat secretly shudder. 

In any case, this garden p!an is a colossal folly, 
and es].TO8es the King to the most abominable 
accusations. It may even be inteqireted as a 
symbolic deed. Louis Philippe draws a ditch 
between himself and his people — that is, he 
visibly divides himself from them. Or has he 
grasped the spirit of constitutional monarchy in 
such a feeble-minded and short-sighted manner 
as to think that by leaving to the people the 
greater portion of the garden he can appropriate 
the lesser more decidedly for himself ? No ; abso- 
lute royalty, with its grandly egotistic Lonis XIV., 
who instead of " L'litat c'est nioi," could also 
say, " Les Tnileries c'est moi," such royalty ap- 
peared far more stately than constitutional popular 
sovereignty with its Louis Philippe I., who in 
anxious care fences in his little private garden 
and claims a petty wretched chamm chex soi — 
every one by himself. It is said that the work 



hu the eheek, face, and eipieaBion of a tinker, which are the 
same in all hmda and nges, be it amuug Aryans, ShomiteB, tir 
Turanians. The terrible explanations nf the meaning of tha 
atatue tu which Ueine oUuiIbb are that the people saw in it au 
IT sharpening the knife oE tlie guillotine. — TraTiatator. 
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will all be completed in the spring ; and then, 
too, the new kingdoni, which as yet seema to be 
Eo little or newly built, and bo freshly smelling 
of Tindried mortar {kalk/risch) will appear more 
finished.' At present it seems to be in the 
highest degree uninhabitable. In fact., when wo 
now consider the Tnileriea from the garden side, 
with all its digging up and about, its displaced 
statues and plantings of leafless trees, its stone 
rubbish, new material for building and all the 
reparations, amid which there is so much hammeiv 
ing, shouting, laughing and squabbling, we seem 
to have before us an emblem of the new and 
incomplete royalty itself. 



[In this letter Heine, wiUi raarvelloua intnition, aa 
inspii-ed with propliecy, sets forth clearly the cause' 
which led to the final overthrow of Ijouis Philippe. 
That nioiiarch had concluded from hia vaat experience 
of the French ]jeopIe that the howgeiiitie were the strength 
of the nation, and that his own strength depended oa 
them. The country was weary with the wars of the 
Revolution and of Napoleon, and required rest. But 
he left out of Right tlie great faut that the people were 
restless hy tenipcrauiunt, and would soon recover, andt] 
that there remained an insatiable sense of chivalry 



"I 
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pride, wliicli Napoleon had greatly increased. When 
signs of revolution showed tlieiiiselvea in 1847 in Italy, 
Hiutgary, and Germany, the French Government mani- 
fested great sympathy with the ruling powers of tlieae 
countrieB, hy surrendering fugitives and similar me-Tsurea, 
which was extremely irritating to the Freni:h, who sym- 
pathised with the foreign movement. They had a King 
Log at a time when even a King Stork would have been 
more popular. So the boTihomnie Louis, with his imihrella 
and affected c<iuality, became detestable. They began to 
laugh at the Fear and the little gai'den, and in France 
ridicule kilh. I waa in Paris in 1847-48, and was well 
informed as to what waa going on, Claude, wlio was 
then the prefect of police, tells us in his Memoirs tJiat 
the Bevolution of 1848 came upon liim unexpectedly at 
three hours' notice. He luid not lime to move his office 
furniture. One month before, I had written letters to 
America predicting that the revolution would burst on 
the 34th February, and its Buccessful issue. I remarked 
in those days that if the King could have read the signs 
of the times and have Itil the people to something, he 
might have remained in power. 

Many very intelligent writers have declared that they 
could not understand the cause why Loiiis Philippe was 
driven away, but I anticipated it — as many others did — 
long before. He had utterly alienated or irritated the 
RepuhUcans by his foreign alliances and sympathies, 
and disgusted the Bonapartists and Lt^tiniists by his 
patronage of the ^ricitTB or bourgeoisie. 

As straws show how the wind blows, I may here re- 
mark tliat Alexander Diuuas, who on the 25th February 
184S waa heard by a Danish friend of mine to remark 
that ?ie had brought about the Revolution by writing 
Le Ohaur d«s Girmidiju, had really contributed tfl it 
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much more effectively than he imagined by his uni- 
versally read romances in which Messieurs D'Artagnan 
and Co. figure so extensively as dashing swashbucklers. 
Duelling and romance and war were in the air, and the 
world, after enjoying peace for a brief season, had begun 
to tire of their march in the desert, and long for the 
highly-seasoned fleshpots of old Egypt. Then came King 
Stork in Napoleon XXL— and in due time they tired of 
him. — Translator.] 



II. 

Paris, January 19, 1832. 

The Temps remarks to-day that the Allgemeine 
Zeitung now publishes articles which are hostile 
to the royal family, and that the German censor- 
ship, which does not permit the least remark 
levelled at absolute monarchs, does not manifest 
the least regard for a citizen-king. And yet the 
Temps is the shrewdest and cleverest journal in 
the world ! It attains its object with a few mild 
words much more readily than others with the 
most blustering warfare. Its crafty wink is well 
understood, and I know at least one Liberal writer 
who does not consider it honourable to use under 
the permission of the censorship such inimical 
language of a citizen-king as would not be allowed 
when applied to an absolute monarch. But for 
that let Louis Philippe do us in return one single 
favour — which is to remain a citizen-king. For 
it is because he is becoming every day more and 
more like an absolute king that we must com- 
plain of him. He is certainly perfectly honour- 
able as a man, an estimable father of a family, a 
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tender spouse and a thrifty, but it is vexatious 
to see how he allows all the trees of liberty to be 
felled and stripped of their beautiful foliage that 
they maybe sawed into beams to support the totter- 
ing house of Orleans. For that, and that only, the 
Liberal press blames him, and the spirits of truth, 
in order to make war on him, even condescend to 
lie. It is melancholy and lamentable that through 
such tactics even the family of the King must 
suffer, although they are as innocent as they are 
amiable. As regards this, the German Liberal 
press, less clever but much kinder than its French 
elder sister, is guilty of no cruelties. " You should 
at least have pity on the King," lately cried the 
good-tempered Journal des BSbats, "Kty on 
Louis Philippe ! " replied the Trihme, "This 
man asks for fifteen millions and our pity ! Did 
he have pity on Italy, on Poland ? " — d cetera.^ 

I saw within a few days the infant orphans of 
Menotti, who was hung in Modena. Nor is it 
long since I saw Senora Luisa de Torrijos, a 
poor deathly-pale lady, who quickly returned to 
Paris when she learned on the Spanish frontier 
the news of the execution of her husband and of 
his fifty-two companions in misfortune. Ah ! I 
really pity Louis Philippe. 



* This last passage is omitted in the French version. — 
Translator, 
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Lu Ti-iliine, t]ie orgau of the openly declaryd 
Republican party, ia pitiless as regards its royal 
enemy, and every day preaches the Ilepublic. The 
NaiioTial, the most reckless and independent 
journal in Trance, has recently chimed in to the 
same air in a most sui-prising manner. And 
terrible as an echo from the bloodiest days of the 
Convention sounded the speeches of those chiefs 
of the Soci6t6 des Amis du Feuple who were placed 
last week before the court of assizes, " accused of 
having conspired against the existing Govern- 
ment in order to overthrow it and establish a 
republic." Tliey were acquitted by the jury, 
because they proved that they had in no way 
conspired, but simply uttered their convictions 
publicly. "Yes, we desire the overthrow of this 
feeble Government, we wish for a republic." 
Such was the refrain of all their speeches before 
the tribunal. 

While on one side the serious Republicans 
draw the sword and growl with words of thunder, 
the Figaro flashes lightning, and laughs and 
swings its light lash most effectually. It is 
inexhaustible in clever sayings as to "the best 
republic," a phrase with which j^joor Lafayette is 
mocked, because he, as is well known, once em- 
braced Louis Philippe before the Hotel de Ville 
and cried, " Vous ^tes la meillenre republique ! " 
The FigaTO recently remarked that we of course 
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now require no republic, since we have seen the 
best. And it also said as cruelly, in reference to 
the debates on the civil list, that "la meilleure 
r^publique coute quinze millions." 

The Republican party will never forgive La- 
fayette his blunder in supporting a king. They 
reproach him with this, that he knew Louis 
Philippe 2 long enough not to be aware before- 
hand what was to be expected of him. Lafayette 
is now ill — malade de chagrin — heart-sick. Ah ! 
the greatest heart of two worlds must feel 
bitterly the royal trickery. It was all in vain 
that he in the very beginning continually in- 
sisted on the Programme de VHdtel de Ville, 
on the republican institutions with which the 
monarchy should be surrounded, and on similar 
promises. But he was out-cried by the doc- 
trinaire gossips and chatterers, who proved from 
the English history of 1688 that people in 
Paris in July 1830 had fought simply to main- 
tain La Gharte, and that all their sacrifices and 
battles had no other object save to replace the 
elder line of the Bourbons by the younger, just 
as all was finished in England by putting the 
House of Orange in place of the Stuarts. Thiers, 



^ This passage is wanting in the French version. — Translator, 
- French version — "Par la connaissance personelle des hom- 
nies." — Translator, 
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who does not think with this party, though he 
speaks according to their meaning, has of late 
given them a good push forward. ^ This indif- 
ferentist of the deepest kind, who knows so 
admirably how to keep time in the clearness, 
intelligence, and illustration of his style, this 
Goethe of politics,- is certainly at present the 
most powerful defender of the system of Perier, 
and, in fact, with his pamphlet against Cha- 
teaubriand he, well nigh annihilated that Don 
Quixote of Legitimacy, who sat so pathetically 
on his winged Rosinante,^ whose sword was 
more shining than sharp, and who only sliot with 
costly pearls, instead of good piercing leaden 
bulIetB. 

In their irritation at the lamentable turn which 
events have taken, many of the enthusiasts for 
freedom go so far as to slander Lafayette. How 
far a man can go astray in this direction is shown 
by the pamphlet of Belmontet, which is also an 
attack on that by Chateaubriand, and in which 
the Republic is advocated with frank freedom. I 



' " Hat ilir in der letzten Zuit zwac nicht germgen Vorechab 
geleistet." I know of no word whioh trariBlates tliis so accu- 
rately as the YftnltBe "eiyen them a good booat lip." French — 
■' un bon coup d'^paule." 

' Frencb verBion^" Cat esprit, & la foietncide at profond, qui 
fiat gardat una me^ure ?i admirable dans la chutti," &•:. 

' Omitted in the French versinn. 
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woiild here cite the bitter passages against L&-^ 
fayette contained in this work, were they not onM 
one aide too spitefnl, and on the other connected 1 
with a defence of the Republic which is not suit- 1 
able to this jonrnal. I therefore refer the reader | 
to the pamphlet itself, and especially to a chapter J 
in it entitled "The Republic." One may there aaeJ 
how even the noblest men may he led astray hyM 
evil fortune. 

I will not here find fault with the brilliant * 
delnsiou of the possibility of a republic in France, 
A royalist by inborn inclination, I have become 
more so in France from conviction. For I am 
convinced that the French could never tolerate I 
any republic, neither (according to) the constitn-.J 
tion of Athens nor of Sparta, and least of allfl 
that of North America. The Athenians were 
the Btndent^youths of mankind ; their constituticMlJ 
was a kind of academic freedom, and it would bel 
mere foliy to seek to introduce it in this our 1 
matured age, to again revive it in our grey-haired I 
Europe. And how could we pat np with that of I 
Spai-ta, that great and tiresome manufactory of 1 
patriotism, that soldiers' barrack of republic; 
virtue, that sublimely bad kitchen of equality, 
in which black broth was so vilely cooked that 
Attic wits declared it made men despise life and 
defy death in battle ? How could such a con- 
stitution flourish in the very foi/ci' or focus of \ 
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■gounnauds, in the fatherland of V(5ry, of V(5fonr, 
and of Car^me ? This latter would certainly have 
thrown himself, like Vatel, on hia sword, as n 
Brutus of cookery and as the last gastronome. 
Indeed, liad Eobespierre only introduced Spartan 
cookery, the guillotine would have been quite 
. superfluous, for then the last aristocrats would 
have died of terror, or emigrated as soon as 
"He. Poor Robespierre ! you would intro- 
duce stem republicanism to Paris — ^to a city in 
which one hundred and fifty thousand miliiners 
»nd dressmakers, and as many barbers and per- 
fumers, exercise their smiling, curling, and aweet- 
Bmelliug industries ! ^ 

The monotony, the want of colour, and the 
petty domestic citizens' life (S/nessburgerei) of 
America would be even more intolerable in the 
borne of a love of spectacles (Sehautusf), vanity, 
fashion, and novelties. Indeed, the disease of self- 
flistinction flourishes nowhere so much as in France, 
perhaps, with the exception of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, there is not a woman in Germany so 
fond of gay ribbons as the French ; even the heroes 
pf Jnly, who fought for freedom and equality, 
afterwards wore blue ribbons to distinguish them- 
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selves from the rest of the people.^ Yet, if I on 
this account doubt the success of a republic in 
Europe, it still cannot be denied that everything 
is leading to one ; that the republican respect for 
law in place of veneration of royal personages is 
showing itself among the better classes, and that 
the Opposition, just as it played at comedy for 
fifteen years with a king, is now continuing the 
same game, and that a republic may be for a short 
time, at least, the end of the song. The Carlists 
wish for this as they regard it as a necessary 
phase in politics which will enable them to attain 
the absolute royalty of the elder branch. There- 
fore they now bear themselves like the most 
zealous republicans. Even Chateaubriand praises 
the Republic, calls himself a Republican from 
inclination, fraternises with Marrast, and receives 
the accolade from Beranger. The Gazette — ^the 
hypocritical Gazette de France^ — now yearns for 

^ Our author here argues a very large estate from very small 
premises. The Germans, as Hood remarks, are as fond of the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world as anybody in it, and 
the Americans rather more so. Among the latter, the mem- 
bers of widely spread agrarian associations call themselves 
"Knights," in order to assume, in name at least, something 
of an air of chivalry and aristocracy ; and one Governor once 
appointed eighteen hundred aides-de-camp ^ every one with 
the rank of "Colonel," qitorum unus fui. Yet many of these 
knights and colonels died in battle in defence of Republicanism, 
or live earnestly devoted to it. 

- In the French version — "La bonne Gazette de France." 
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' republicau state forms, universal franchise, pri- 
'maiy meetings, et cetera. It la amusing to see how 
these disguised priestlings now play the bully- 
braggart' in the language of Sans-culottism, 
how fiercely they coquet with the red Jacobin 
cap, yet are ever and anon afflicted with the 
thought that they might forgetfully have put on 
iu its place the red cap of a prelate ; they take 
for an iustaut from their heads their borrowed 
covei-ing and show the tonsure unto all the world. 
Such men as these now believe that they may 
insnlt Lafayette, and it serves as an agreeable re- 
laxation from the sour republicanism which they 
have assumed. 

But let deludei3 friends and hypocritical enemies 
say what they will, Lafayette is, after Itobes- 
pierre,^ the purest character of the French Revo- 
lution, and, nest to Napoleon, its most popular 
hero. Napoleon and Lafayette are the two names 
which now bloom most beautifully iu France. 
Truly their fame is each of different kind. The 

' latter fought for peace, not victory, the former 
rather for the laurel wreath than for that of oak 
leaves. It woald indeed be ridiculous to measure 
the greatness of the two heroes with the same 



^ Bmmarbaturen, From Enunatbiis, a bully in a Danish plsy. 

' Theae wordB, ndekst Jiobapicrre, are omitted in the French 
varsioii, and they do not, indeed, hannonisa very well with Heine's 
recant BxpresBioua of devotion to roooarohy. — Tranalator. 
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meter, and put one on the pedestal of the other, 1 
even as it would be absnrd to set the statue off 
Lafayette on the Vendorae column — that monu- 
ment made of the cannon conquered on so manyl 
fields of battle, tlie sight of which, as Barbier si 
no French mother can endure.^ On this fcronsse 1 
column place Napoleon, the man of irou, here as i 
in life standing on his fame, earned by cannon 
{Kaamienrukvi), rising in terrible isolation to the 
clouds, so that every ambitious soldier, when he 
beholds him, the unattainable one, there on high, 
may have his heart humbled and healed of the 
vain love of celebrity, and thus this colossal column 
of metal, as a lightning couductar of conquering 
heroism, will establish the most peaceable profit in 
Europe.^ i 

Lafayette has raised for himself a better columnJ 
than that of the Place Vend6me, and a better"^ 



' Tbid citntiiai from Barbier is omitted in later French 
editions. In the next poseage the French vfTsion rariaB a, little 
from the German, viz., "Suria cnlonned'airain mettez Napolion, 
I'houime d'airain, poste ici, comnie dana ia vie, par Ira trophtfo* I 
da la gloire militaire."— JVaiw^ninr. 

^ Thin singular Bentence Is given as foltowa in the Frenelil 
version :— " Kt qu'aiiisi cette coloBsale aguille de miStal deviennoLl 
poor I'Europe rinetniuieat lit plux benin de la paoificatioii 1 
de I'esprit guerrier, le paiatuiinei'e pr&ervat^ui' de rberolame I 
conquentnt." A lightning rod of cominering beroiam found- 
ing or establishing peaceful profit in Europe, combined with > J 
"brass Napoleon" ivi part of the app.iratii><, v> indeed s 
bold aimile. — TranetaUir. 
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monnmental image than one of rnetal or marble. 
Where is there marble as pure as the heart of 
old Lafayette, or metal as firm as his fidelity? 
It is true that he was always one-aided or pai'- 
tial (einseiiiff), but one-sided like the magnetic 
needle, which always points to the north, and 
never once in change to south or west. So he 
has for forty years said the same thing, and 
pointed constantly to North America. He is the 
one who opened the Revolution with the declara- 
tion of the rights of man ; to this hour he perse- 
veres in this belief, without which there is no 
salvation, and no health to be hoped for — the 
one-sided man with his one-sided heavenly region 
of freedom.^ He is indeed no genius, as was 
Napoleon, in whose head the eagles of inspiration 
built their nesta, while the serpent's calcalation 
entwined in his heart ; but then he was never 
intimidated by eagles nor seduced by serpents. 
As a young man he was wise as a greybeard, as 
a greybeard fiery as a youth, a protector of the 
people against the wiles of the great, a protector 
of the great against the rage of the people, 
compassionating yet combating, never arrogant 
and never discouraged, equally firm and mild, 
Lafayette ever remained the same ; and so, in his 



-"Get liom me invariable, a 



It cardinnl de U liberty," 
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one- aided ne 88 and perfect uniforuutj, he ever 
remained standing in the same spot from the 
days of Marie Antoinette to the present hour. 
And, B.a a trusty Eckhart of liberty, eo he still 
stands leaning on his swoi-d ' before the entrance 
to the Tuileries, warning the world against that 
sednctive Venusberg, whose magic tones sing so 
enticingly, and from who8e sweet snares the poor 
wretches who are once entangled in them can 
never escape. 

It is certainly tme that the dead Napoleon ia 
more beloved by the French than ia the living 
Lai'ayette. This is perhaps because he is dead, 
which is to me the most delightfnl thing con- 
nected with hira, for were he alive, I should be 
obliged to help him to fight.^ The world out of 
France has no idea of how much the French 
people are still devoted to Napoleon. Therefore 
the discontented, when they determine on a de- 
cided and daring course, will begin by proclaiming 
the young Napoleon, in order to secure the sym- 
pathy of the masses. Napoleon ia, for the French, 



' The foitbtul Eckhart, an old warrior, who, according to 
Qeimiin legends, stands befiire the Yenusbe^ and warns way- 
farers against the aircDS wLo tempt theiu to enter. Fide 
Heine's "Doctor Faast." A Gonuun proverb sajB of a bus 
friend to the world, " He's like the faithful Eckhart, who wama 
.everjbody." 

- This puBsage ia omittud in the latdc Fiencb editions, 
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a magic word which electrifies and beaiimbs them.' 
There sleep a thousand cannon in tbis name, even 
as in the column of the Place Vendome, and the 
Tuileriea will tremble should these cannon once 
awake. As the Jews never idly uttered the name 
of their God, so Napoleon is here very seldom 
called by hia, and people speak of him as Ckomnie, 
"the man." But hia picture is aeen everywhere, 
in engravings and plaster casta, metal and wood, 
and everywhere. On all boulevards and carre- 
fours are orators who praise and popular minstrels 
who sing him — the Man — and his deeds. Yester- 
day evening, while returning home, I came into a 
dark and louply lane, in which there stood a child 
some three years old, who, by a candle stuck into 
the earth, sang an old song praising the Emperor. 
As I threw him a sou on the handkerchief spread 
out, something moved by me, also begging for 
another. It was an old soldier, who could also 
sing a song of the glory of the great Emperor, 
for tliia glory had cost him both legs. The poor 



' Duriug thu fuw [irecudiiig Jiaasageg our author nianifuatEi 
moat strikingly bin peonliar cliarttoteriBtic if alternating WF&k- 
nvsB and fully witli wisjuni and atrength. 'ITius, hia fcsble- 
funny remarka as to republicanivni and bia Hiberniun mixturea 
of metaphora are succeeiled by tlie eulogy of Iiafayette — a 
mnaterpieoe of appreciation — and tbia deeply ahreivd and pni- 
phetic remark, that the decintve Uuw tu the monu'chy would 
come from the young Napoleon, which it did indeed, thungh it 
was not the young man whom Heine had in view. — Tranil-alor. 
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liiuu Uul u(^t U'^ iu th^ iMUue of God, but implored 
with uuvit Miovlug fervour, "Au nom de Na- 
^i^iilov»u, Uv»Mucii-BKU uu S4.>u/' So this name is the 
vlvH»jK^t v\\u\l of adjurfttiou among the people. 
NttlH^^K^iK U itsi ^H.L itii cultujk its religion, and 
ihU I'vUgUa^ wilU bv and b\\ become tiresome, 
Ukv^ ovorv v>th<^r. lAtayette. on the contrary, 
U vvnu^^*«itt\l mor^ as a man or as a guardian 
UU^>L \W. too. livets in picture and in song, 
but U*5i* heroically, and — honourably confessed — 
it had a cv^mic effect on me when I last year, on 
tho jSth July, heard in the sv>ng of La Farisienne 
the words — 

" Lafavette aux chevifux bUncSv*^ 

while I saw him in person standing near me in 
his brown wig. It was the Place de Bastile; 
the man was on his own right ground, and still I 
needs must lauofh unto mvself. It mav be that 
such a comic contradiction brings him humanly 
somewhat nearer to our hearts. His good-nature, 
his hanJiamie, acts even on children, and they 
perhaps understand his greatness better than do 
the great. And here I will tell a little story 
about a beggar which will show the characteristic 
contrast between the glory of Lafayette and that 

^ French version — " Lafayette en chevenx bUncs." 
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of Napoleon. I was lately standing at a street 
corner before the Pantheon, and contemplating 
that beautLful bnilding, as is my custom, when a 
little Auvergnat came begging for a sou, and I 
gave him half-a-franc to be rid of him. But he 
approached me more familiarly with the words, 
"Est-ce que vona conuaissea le giSnoral Lafay- 
ette ? " and aa I assented to this strange queatiou, 
the prondest satisfaction appeared on the naive 
and dirty face of the pretty boy, and with serio- 
comic expression he said, "II est de mon pays," 
for he naturally believed that any man who was 
generous enough to give him ten sous must be, of 
course, an admirer of Lafayette, and judged uie 
worthy that he should present himself as a com- 
patriot of that great man. 

The country folk have also for Lafayette the 
most aEEectionate respect, and all the more be- 
canse he chiefly busies himself with agriculture. 
From this result the freshness and simplicity 
which might be lost in constant city life. In this 
lie 13 like one of those great Hepublicans of earlier 
days who planted their own cabbages, bnt who in 
time of need hastened from the plough to the 
battle or the tribune, and after combat and vic- 
tory retui'ned to their rural work. On the estate 
where Lafayette passes the pleasant portion of 
the year, lie is generally surrouuded by aspiring 
young men and pretty girls. There hospitality, ■ 
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be it of heart or of table, rult's supreme ; * there 
is much laughing and dancing; there is the court 
of the sovereign people ; there any one may be 
presented who is the son of his owu works and 
ha8 never made mesalliance with falsehood, and 
Lafayette is the ma&tj?r of ceremonies. The name 
of this country place is Lagrange, and it is very 
charming, especially when the hero of two worlds 
relates to the young people hia adventures, when 
he appears like an e|M)ch surrounded by the gar- 
lands of an idyll.' 

But it is in the real middle-class more than any 
other, that is, among tradespeople and small shop- 
keepers, that there is the most veneration for 
Lafayette. They simply worship him, Lafayette 
establishing order is their idol. They adore him 
as a kind of Providence on horseback, an armed 
tutelaiy patron of public peace and security, as 
a genins of freedom, who also takes care in the 



' German — " Umringt toq strebeiiden jiingliiigen ;" French 
— " Entoar^ de jeunes genu wi noble cceur." Of the hosp- 
tility here alluded to I am' well Euaured. I lieard long ago, 
(if a fellov-countrjman who, when in Paris, packed hia ttank, 
and, withoat any letter of iutroductiun to Lafayette, went t<> 
Lagrange, aent up hia card to the General aa "aa American," 
wug received civilly, and atajed a week. I mentiim thia 
not for goaaip's aake, but ta illustmtjiig Heine's remark to the 
effect that an unbounded hiwpitality prevailed at Lngrange. — 
Tramlator, 

- Tliid last paragraph la omitted in the Freoch version. 
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battle for freedom that notbing is stolen and that 
everybody keeps his little property. The great 
army of public order, as Casimir Porier called 
the National Gnard, the well-fed heroes in great 
bearskin caps into which small shopmen's heads 
are stuck, are drunk with delight when they speak 
of Lafayette, their old general, their Napoleon of 
peace. Truly he is the Napoleon of the small 
citizens, of those brape folk who are Hen solvables, 
— good for their money — those uncle tailors and 
cousin glovemakers who are indeed too busy by 
day to think of Lafayette, but who praise him 
afterwards in the evening with double enthu- 
siasm, so that one may say that it is about 1 1 p.m., 
when the shops are shut, that his fame ia in full 
bloom. 

I have just before used the word "master of 
ceremonies." I now recall that Wolfgang Men- 
zel has in his witty triEing called Lafayette a 
master of ceremonies to Liberty.^ Thia was when 



' It WHS tlm uiust natural thin); iu tlie woiid tliiit the public 
shoutd have this inipressiun. Could I have remembered what 
occurred when I was an infant in arm9, 1 too should he justified 
in entertaining it. I was one luontli old, and, an General 
liSf&j'Ctte was cidiiiy by m grnn(U jirocemoti, my nurse held 
me up at the window, declaring that I too should aee the great 
man. And tbe great man aeeing thie, with a smile, and some 
remark which is not recorded, courteously bowed to me. He 
was, indeed, tiie first peraon who ever paid mu this Formal com- 
pliment 1 Ah a boy, Lnfuyetto acems Co me from pictures as 
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the former spoke in the Lileraiurhlait of the 
trinmplial march of the former across the United 
States, and of the depntations, addresses, and 
solemn discourses which ensued on snch occasions. 
Other mnch less witty folk wronglv imagine that 
Lafayette is only an old man who is kept for 
show or nsed as a machine. But they need only 
hear him once speak in pnblic to leam that he is 
not a mere flag which is followed or sworn by, 
but that he is in person the gon/alonUre in whose 
Iiands is the good banner, the oiiflamme of the 
])eople. Lafayette is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant and influential speaker in the Chamber of 
Deputies. When he speaks, he always hits the 
nail, and his nailed-np enemies, on the head.' 

When it is needed, when one of the great ques- 
tions of humanity is discussed, then Lafayette 
ever rises, eager for strife as a yonth. Only the 
body is weak and tottering, broken by age and 
battlen o£ his time, like a hacked and dented old 



reviBWing tlie National Guard, repressing diaorder, and always 
on horseback, bat in one place. Napoleon, on the contrary', 
appeared to be alwoya on a spirited charger rearing upon its 
hind-legB dq the Alps in a most perilouB position. Hence my 
youthful assndationB with the two q-ieum, which agree ndtnirablj 
with all which Heine has here written. — TVuitiJa for. 

' To noil a man np, American and German to settle or 
ailencti him ; German leraagdt idn, to be a blockhead. Original ; 
" Wenn er aprioht, trifft er immer den Kagel aaf den Kopf, nnd 
Mine vemaf[elten Feinde anf die KSpSe,"^Trani!nlor. 
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"iron armour, and it is toudiing wlien he totter'a 
under it to the tribune and has reached his old 
post, to see how he draws a deep hreath and 
smiles. This smile, the deportment, and the 
whole heiug of the man while speaking on the 
tribune, are indescribable. There is in it all so 
much tliat is winsome and yet so much delicate 
irony, that one is enchained or enchanted as by a 
marvelloua curiosity and a sweet strange enigma, 
We know not if these are the refined manners of 
a French marquis or the straightforward simpli- 
city of an American citizen. All that is best in 
the o.ncien rigime, the chivalresque courtesy and 
tact, are here marvellously fused with what is 
best in the modem 'bourgeoisie, love of freedom, 
simplicity, and honour, Nothing is more in- 
teresting than when mention is made in the 
Chamber of the first days of the Eevolution, and 
some one in doctvinaire fashion tears some his- 
torical fact from its true connection and turns it 
to his own accoont in speech. Then Lafayette 
destroys with a few words the eiToneous deduc- 
tion by illustrating or correcting the true sense of 
such an event hy citing the circumstances relating 
to it. Even Thiers must in such a case strike 
Bail, and the great historiographer of the Revolu- 
tion bows before the outbnr^t of its gi-eat and 
living monument, General Lafayette. 

There sits in the Chamber just before the tii- 
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bune a man old aa the hilb {ein stdnalter Mann), 
with sbining silver hair falling at length over his 
black clothing. His body is girt with a very 
broad tricolonred scarf, and he is the old mes- 
senger who has always filled that office in the 
Chamber since the beginning of the Eevolntion, 
and who in this post has been present in nniver- 
sal history since tlie days of tie first National 
Assembly till the junte viUitu. I am told that he 
often Rpeakii of Robespierre, whom he calls le ban 
Mmiaimr de Br^espitrre. Dnring the Restoration 
the old man suffered from colic, bnt since he 
has wound the tricolonred scarf round his waist 
he finds himself well again. His only trouble 
now in the dall and lazy times of the jjiste milieu 
is drowsiness. I even once saw him fall asleep 
while Maugiiin was speaking. Indeed, the man 
has, doubtless, in his time heard better than 
Maugiiin, who is, however, one of the best orators 
of the Opposition, thongh he is not found to be 
very startling (kffiing) or effective by one qui a 
heawowp connti ce bon Monsieur de Robespierre — 
who has well known good Monsieur de Robespierre. 
Bnt when Lafayette speaks, then the old messenger 
awakes from his twilight drowsiness, he seems to 
be stirred np like unto an old war-horse of hussars 
when he hears the sound of a trumpet — there 
rise within hiin sweet memories of youth, and he 
node delightedly with his silver-white head. 



III. 



Paris, February lo, 1832. 

The writer of the foregoing article was guided 
by true tact when he, blaming the desire for 
distinction or notoriety which flourishes even more 
in the hearts of the French than with women 
in Germany, mentioned exceptionally among the 
latter a German author who is celebrated as an 
art critic and translator.^ This specially excepted 
person, who, on account of the German disturb- 
ances which he himself had caused by certain 
almanac epigrams (ahnanachxcnien), emigrated 
hither last year, and who has since then received 
from His Majesty the order of the Legion of 
Honour, has been, owing to his restless desire for 
decorations, only too well remarked by many 
Frenchmen as supplying them with ample ground 

^ A. W. V. Schlegel. If, as has been truly said, the real plebeian 
meanness and bad blood of a man's nature, if it appear in nothing 
else, will show itself in ** incisive " criticism, subtle abuse, or 
some form of the low art of being disagreeable, it may be declared 
that in this sentence our author shows himself at its zenith, or 
rather nadir, — Translator, 
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for retaliatioa for the repraach of vanity c 
them from over the Rhine. With their asual 
perfidy, they have not so much as once advertised 
this grant of an order in the French journals, 
and as the Germans, of course, felt themselves 
honoured in tlieir feliow-conntryman, and out of 
modesty forbore to mention it, it has happened 
that this event, which is of such great importance 
for both countries, has as yet been little known. 
Such neglect and silence waa the more intolerable 



to the new-made kn' 
rather londly in his 
though he had 
Queen, 



night since it was whispered 
i hearing that the new order, 
eived it at the hands of the 
valueless so long as its be- 
stowal was not published in the MonitcKr. The 
new knight wished to see this difficulty removed, 
but there came unfortunately in the way a worse 
impediment, namely, that the patent of an order 
granted by the King is utterly devoid of value if 
it is not countersigned by a Minister. Onr knight 
had, by means of the doctrinaire relations of a 
certain famous lady, by whom he was once prime 
favourite,' got his oi-der fram the King, and it is 
said that the latter remarked in liis whole person- 
ality a most Btrikiug resemblance to bis deceased 



' Eajaim im Korhc. A cominon German pruverb calls an; 
one who ia gpaoiaLj petted a " Bakn im iori,"— "A cock iu a 
btuket." Heine hers spitefully makes of the cock a capon. 
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governess, Madame de Genlis, and wished to pay 
her honour even after her death in her facsimile.^ 
But the Minister, who had at the sight of the 
Chevalier experienced no such genial emotions, 
and erroneously mistook him for a German 
Liberal, feared lest he should discredit the abso- 
lute Governments by countersigning the patents. 
Meantime, a judicious arrangement is anticipated, 
and in order to secure the acquiescence of the 
Continental powers negotiations have been entered 
into, to the effect that the Cabinet of St. James 
shall move for a similar order, and the petitioner 
will thereupon go in person to England with an 
old Indian epic, dedicated to Bis Majesty King 
William IV. For the Germans here it is, however, 
a deeply moving sight to see their highly honoured, 
weakling, fallen countryman compelled by such 
delays and hindrances to run from Pontius to 
Pilate in mud and cold and assaulting anxieties, 
which are the more diiBcult to understand since 
he has at command and for consolation all the 
examples of Indian indifference which are given 
in the Ramayana and Mahabharata.^ 



1 Among the innumerable vile and lying slanders on the 
royal family was one that Madame de Genlis had been the 
mistress not only of her youthful pupil, but also of his father. 
Its truth or falsehood was all one to Heine, so that with it he 
could point a libel. — Translator. 

^ All of the foregoing, from the beginning of the book to this 
period, is judiciously omitted in the French version. — Translator, 
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The manner in which the French treat the most | 
important subjects n-ith mocking frivolity shows 
itself in what is said abont the late conspiracies. 
"That which was acted on the towers of Notre 
Dame has the air of having been altogethei 
police intrigue and an arrangement." People say | 
jestingly that it was the disciples of the Classic 
Bchool, who, out of hatred to Victor Hugo's 
Romantic romance, "Notre Dame de Paris," 
wished to burn the church itself. Thei-e were 
revived the witticisms of Rabelais relative to its 
bells, and the well-known saying, " Si Ton m'accn- 
sait d'avoir vole les cloches de Notre Dame, je 
commencerais par prendre la fuite,"^ was varied in 
jest when certain Carliste took to flight in conse- 
(juence of these occurrences. The last conspiracy 
of the night of Febrnary 2nd is also chiefly attri- 
buted to the machinations of the police. It was 
rumoured that they had ordered in a restaurant 
of the Rue des Pronvaises a splendid conspiracy 
of two hundred converts, and invited some weak- 
minded Carlists as guests, who were naturally 
eKi)ected to pay the bill. The latter had not on 
this occasion been sparing of money, and in the 
boots of one conspirator who had been arrested 



> It Ii curiona that tlie origin of this Baying vi&s nut in refer- 
ancB to the weight of the bellB, but to the etealiag of such btlla 
bj wiiirds for mngioal purpoBea.— JWmi^Hdir, 
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they found twenty-seven thousand francs. With 
such a sum something might have been done. 
I once read in the Memoirs of Marmontel an 
assertion by Chamfort that with a thousand louis 
one could stir up a regular insurrection in Paris, 
and during the recent Snieutes this remark con- 
tinually recurred to me.^ I cannot for important 
reasons suppress the fact that money is always 
needful for a revolution.^ Even the glorious 
Eevolution of July was not brought out so en- 
tirely gratis as is believed. This drama for 
divinities cost several millions, although the real 
actors, the people of Paris, strove as rivals in 
heroism and magnanimity. These things are not 
done for money alone, but it requires money to 
set them going. But the foolish Carlists think 
that they will go of themselves if they have only 
money in their boots. The Eepublicans are cer- 
tainly innocent as regards all the proceedings of 
the night of the 2nd of February, for as one 
of them lately said to me, "When you hear that 
money has been spent in a conspiracy, you may 
rest assured that no Eepublican has anything to 



^ Omitted in the French version. — Translator. 

^ Especially when the writers and fighters for it are gentle- 
men of expensive and luxurious habits, as was illustrated by 
the late lamented Boulanger, who may be said to have taken 
this hint from Heine, and to have lived upon it so long as it paid. 
—Tramlator^ 
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do with it." In fact., this party has bnt little 
money, as it generally consists of honourable and 
unselfish men. They may, when they attain to 
power, F-tain their hands with blood, but not with 
money. This is known, and people have less fear 
of intriguers who seek for money more than 
btood. 

The guillotinomaniii whicli we find among the 
Republicans has perhaps been caused by the writers 
and orators who first employed the phrase syst&me 
de la terreur to characterise the Government which 
in 1793 employed the estremest measures to save 
France. Yet the terrorism which was thereby de- 
veloped was more a mere show than a system,' and 
the terror was as great in the souls of the rulers 
as in the people. It is folly when people now, 
to excite to zealous imitation of the man, carry 
about plaster casts of Robespierre ; and it is foUy 
when people would invoke again the language of 
1793, as the Amis du Pcuple are doing, and acting 
thereby, without knowing it, as retrogressively as 
the most zealous champions of the old rigime. 
He who gathers the red flowers which in the 
spring have fallen from the trees, and would stick 
them again with wax to the boughs whereon they 
grew, acts as foolishly as the one who plants cut 
and faded white lilies in the sand. Republicans 
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and Carlists are plagiaries from the past, and 
when they unite it recalls the most ridiculous 
alliances in mad-houses, where a common restraint 
brings the most heterogeneous lunatics into the 
most friendly relationships, although the one who 
believes himself to be Jehovah despises from the 
depths of his heart the one who professes to be 
Jupiter.^ So we saw this week Genoude and 
Thouret, the one editor of La Gazette, and the 
other of La Revolution, standing as allies before 
the Assizes, and as chorus stood behind them 
Fitz-James with his Carlists, and Cavaignac with 
his Eepublicans. Could there be a more repulsive 
contrast ? And although I am very much averse 
to the whole being of Eepublicanism (Bepicblik 
wesen), yet it pains my very soul when I behold 
Eepublicans in such unworthy company. They 
may indeed meet on the same scaflEold with those 
friends of Absolutism and Jesuitism, but never 
in the same court of justice. How contemptible 
do they appear in such association! There is 
nothing more ridiculous than the mention by 
the journals that among the conspirators of Peb- 



^ French version — '* Quoi que I'un, qui s'intituM Dieu le Pere, 
m Uprise du plus profond de son cceur, I'autre qui se donne pour 
Dieu le Fils." This was too strong for Germany. Ten lines of 
the German text from the word " assizes," in the next sentence, 
are omitted in the French version. — Translator, 

F 
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ruai-y 2nd were four ex-cnoka of Charles X. and 
four Republicans of the society Amis du Pmph. 

I cannot really believe that the latter were 
involved in this stupid bnsinesB. I was myself, by 
chauce, that evening in the meetiug of the Amis 
du Paiple, and I conclude from many circuni- 
stances that they thought rather of defence thau 
of attack. There were present fifteen hundred 
men, well packed together in a small hall, which 
had the appearance of a theatre. The citizen 
Blanqui,^ son of a member of the Convention, 
made a long speech against the ix)tiTgeoisie, the 
shopmen who had elected as king Louis Philippe, 
" la bontique incamie," and that in their own 
interests, not in those of the people — du p&uplc 
qv.i n'4tail pas coviplice ifune si indigtie usurpaiion. 
It was a speech full of wit, honesty, and ai^r, 
but there was wanting free delivery of the freedom 
to be delivered.^ In spite of Republican severity, 
old-fashioned gallantry was not ignored, and with 
true French courteous attention, the best places 
near the tribune of the orator were reserved for 
the dames " dtoyennes." The meeting smelt like 
an old pile of the Mmiiteur of 1793 which had 
become dirty from much reading. It consisted 



< Afterwarda in the Gouvememeiit 

° Omitted in the French veraion. 

" maoufftctorad to point." — FranttaU 
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principally of either very youug or old people. 
In the first Revolution the enthiiaiaam of liberty 
iiad chiefly inspired men of middle age, in whom 
the still youthful hatred of priestly deceit and 
aristocratic insolence was combined with clear and 
manly matured insight. The youngest and oldest 
men were the partiaans of the senile regime — the 
latter, or the silvei'-haired ancients, out of mere 
custom — the former, the jewicsse dor4e, from dis- 
content with the bourgeois simplicity of repubhcan 
manners. Now it is all changed — rest I'inverse 
avj<mrd!hui — and the true enthusiasts for freedom 
consist entirely of young or aged people. The 
latter know from personal experience the infamies 
of the andeii regime, and they recall with rapture 
the times of the first Kevolution, when they were 
so strong and great. The former, or the youth, 
love that age because they yearn for great deeds, 
and are above all things ambitious of sacrifict; 
and heroism ; hence they scorn the stingy small- 
mindedness and the hucksteriDg selfishness of the 
present powers that be. The men of middle age 
are mostly weary with the harassing business of 
opposition during the Restoration, or spoiled and 
corrupted by the Empire, whose loud-roaring am- 
bition and brilliant soldier-atate destroyed all 
citizen-like simplicity and love of freedom ; and, 
• moreover, this Imperial period of heroism cost so 
many their lives who would be in their prime 
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uow had they survived, that there are really few I 
complete examples of many years to be found. 

But among both old and yonng, in the hall of 
the Amis du Pmple there was a dignified serious- 
ness, such as we always find among men who 
are conscious of their own strength. Their eyes, 
however, flashed, and they often cried ''Vest vmi! 
c'est vrai ! " — " it is true ! "—when the orator ad- 
duced a fact. When the citizen Cavaignac, in a 
discourse which I could not well understand, on 
account of his short, careless, and rapidly-ejacu- 
lated sentenceB, mentioned the judicial prosecu- 
tions to which writers are always exposed, I 
noticed that my neighboor clung to me from 
inner emotion.' He was a young eiiragi, a fire- 
eater with his eyes like raging stars, wearing the 
low, broad-brimmed hat of black glazed cloth 
which distinguishes the Republican. "But is it 
not true," he at last remarked to me, "that this 
persecution of writers is an indirect censorship? 
One should dare to print whatever one may say, 
and man has tlie right to say anything. Marat 
declared that it, was a great wrong to cite a citizen 
before a tribunal merely for his opinions, and 
that a man is only responsible to the public for 
r opinions he may hold. ("Toute citation 
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devant nn tribmial pour niie opinion est nne in- 
juBtice ; on ne pent citer, en ce cas, iin citoyen que 
devant le public") Wliatever a man says is only 
an opinion. And Camillo DesmonlinB declared, 
and with reason, that as soon as the Decemvirs 
interpolated into the body of laws which they had 
brought from Greece a law against defamation or 
libel, it was at ouce discovered that they meant 
to destroy freedom and to render permanent the 
Decemvirate ; and in like manner, when Octavius, 
four hundred years later, revived that law of the 
Decemvirs against writings or speeches, and added 
to the lex Jidiw Iwsce majeslatis, one could say that 
Roman freedom had drawn its last breath." 

I have given these citations to show what are 
authorities corrent among the A^nis dti Peuple. 
The address of Robespierre of the eighth of Ther- 
midor is their gospel. It was, however, very 
drol! to observe that these people complained of 
oppression while they were permitted to ]iublicly 
ally tliemselves against the Government, and say 
things the tenth part of which wonld suffice in 
Germany ' to subject them to life - long super- 
vision. But it was reported that on this same 
evening an end would be pat to these distnrb- 



' Nbrik Oermany in the origin&l and Germany \a the Frsnch 

Teminn ; but when HeiDH wrote thia was true of every comer of 

I CuDtinentnl Europe, Switzerland hardly excepted. — Translator. 
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ances, and tte hall o£ the Amis dti Ptuple be ' 
closed. '-I believe that the National Guard and 

the line will shell ns oat {noits ceriieront) to-night," 
remarked my neighbour ; ■' have you your pistols 
for such an emergency?" "I will go and get 
them," I replied, and leaving the hall, went to a 
soir(5e in the Faubourg Saint Germain, where 
there was naught save ligljts, mirrors, flowers, 
bare shonlders, eau sucr^e, yellow gloves, and fad- 
aises — frivolities. There was on every face a 
triumphant joy, as if the victory of the anden 
regime had been established, and while the " Vive 
la R^publique " of the Rue Grenelle was still 
ringing in my ears, I must needs hear that the 
return of the eii/ant dw miracle and o£ the whole 
miraculous set of his relations was as good as 
certain. I cannot here help betraying that I 
there saw two doctrinaires dance im. " Anglaise." 
These gentlemen dance nothing else bnt to the 
English step.' A lady in a white dress, on which 
were green bees which looked like lilies, asked 
me if the Germans and Cossacks might be relied 



' The point is better given in Fceocb than in German :—"Jb 
lie puts m'empScher de d^notieer denx ductrlnnirea que j'ai vus 
dane cette mniean danaer des gjgues anglaii-ex ; cea mesBieun 
ne daniiant quit I'anglaise." The next eantence ia redaced in 
the French version to "une aimable dame me demanda.'' It is 
hardly necesEary ta leniaclc that the imee indicated Xapoleun- 
iam and lilies Legitimacy. 
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on for support. I assured her that we should 
consider it as the greatest honour to be allowed 
to sacrifice our lives and property for the restora- 
tion of the elder branch of the Bourbons. *' And 
do you know," added the lady, " that this is the 
day when Henry V., as Duke of Bordeaux, took 
his first communion ! " " What an important day 
for the friends of the throne and the altar," I 
replied; "a holy day, deserving to be sung by 
Lamartine ! " 

The night, however, of this fine day deserves 
to be marked blood-red in the calendar of France, 
and rumours relative to it were the next morn- 
ing the talk of all Paris. Contradictions of the 
strangest kind were in circulation, and there is 
still a mysterious veil over all the history of the 
conspiracy. It was said that it had been intended 
to murder all the royal family with the large 
assembly which had been present in the Tuileries. 
The concierge of the Tuileries had been won over, 
and persuaded to admit the conspirators through 
the great gallery directly to the ball-room ; some 
one had shot at the King but missed his mark ; 
hundreds had been arrested ; and so forth, and so 
on. Even in the afternoon I found before the 
garden-side of the Tuileries a great crowd gaping 
and gazing up at the windows, as if trying to see 
the shot which had been fired there. One man 
told how P^rier had the night before ridden to 
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the Rue des Pronvairen just aa tlip conspiratni 
were arrested, and an agent of jxiUce had been 
shot dead. It had been intended to bum down 
the Pavilion de Flore and attack the I^avillon 
Marsan. The King, it is said, is sadly distnrbed ; 
women pity him, while men shake their heads 
in discontent. The French dislike all killing by 
night. In the stormy days of the Revolution 
the most terrible deeds were perfectly public and 
executed by day. As for the horrors of the night 
of Saint Bartholomew, they were planned and 
executed by Roman Catholic priests.^ 

How far the concierge of the Lonvre was in- 
volved in the conspiracy of February 2nd, I have 
not yet precisely ascertained. Some say that he 



' This i» doabtieea due to the name cauae which makes a 
French mob diaperee when it begins to rain, as our authiir has 
nbaerved. I have seen many /iM\iies with blondBhed in America, 
and hiA some experience of them in France, and have observed 
that in the fanner cuuntry the populace fight on in grim detec- 
mioatiun, unheeding raia, storm, or darkness, to the very last, 
till killed or utterly overpowered, and that the fighting always 
becomes inach more desperate niter dark. Very often, as I 
have myself witnessed, rival parties, after pop-shooting nil the 
afternoon at one another, did not close in for a decisive strife 
till towards midnight, or later. I beliuve that this is dne to 
the inflexible dogged perseverance of the American in anything 
which he undertakes, allied to an insatiate cunositj to know 
without delay what the end will be. The lant sentence, or the 
reference to Saint Enrtholuuiew, ia omitted in the French ver- 
Biou, — Trtinilator, 
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at once gave the alarm to the jxilice as soon as 
money wns offered to liim for the keys. Others 
say that he really did deliver them, and has, in 
conaequence, been arrested. In any case, it is 
evident enough how on such occasions the most 
important poeta in Paris aie intrusted without 
any special precautions to the most nuqnalified 
persons. The very treasury itself was long in 
the hands of a speculator in public paper, a M. 
Kessner, whom the state should reward with the 
oaken crown for not gambling away on the Ex- 
change a hundred millions of francs, instead o£ six, 
as he really did. So the gallerj' of the Louvre, 
which is rather the property of all mankind than 
of the French, might easily be made the scene of 
nightly riots, and thereby be destroyed.^ 

So the cabinet of medals has become the booty 
of thieves, who certainly did not take the treasure 
from love of numismatics, but to put them at 
once into the crucible. What a loss for science, 
when we consider that among the stolen antiques 
were not only examples of the greatest rarity, 



' This inaecniity still txieta. When Henri RocheCott gave 
the diabolical order, "Faitea QambeF FariB," he was particu- 
larly deBirnua of destroying the Bibliothuque Katiiitiale, and this 
library waa only saved by the nccldental breaking oF a wire, 
which should hnve transmitted an electric current. So I rea^l 
At the time in the newapapert ; i[ it be untrue, I am willing to 
correct the Btateaient.^Tran»laluT. 
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but perhaps many wliicli were absolutely unique. 
Tlie destruction of these o!d coins is irreparable, 
for the ancients canuot, unfortunately, sit down 
and make new ones for us. Bnt it is not only a 
loss for learning ; it is that by the destruction of 
such small monuments of gold and o£ silver, life 
itself loses the expression of its reality. Ancient 
history would sound like a fairy-tale if its coioB — 
the most actual of the realities of those times — 
did not exist to show na that the early races and 
their kings, of which we read such wonderful 
things, really existed — that they were no idle 
forms of fantasy, no mere creation of a iwet'a 
brain, as many writers assert., who would fain 
^lersnade us that all the history of olden time, 
with at! its written records, were forged by monks 
in the Middle Age,^ Against such assertions we 
had the most clearly ringing counter-proof in the 
cabinet of medals in Paris. But these treasures 
are now irreparably lost, and a part of the world's 
history has been at once stolen and melted, and 
the mightiest kings and races of antiquity ar8 
now vanished fables, in which man needs to pnt 
his faith no more. 



' What would Heiua have said could he have lived to th< 
preeent daj? Apparently all we are now waiting for ii Biimi 
BOphlit hambngger to persuade ua that the inoiiks theiii"elve 
were all forgeries.— 3"roinfo (or. 
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It is charmiug that the wiudow of the cabinet 
of medals is now provided with iron railings or 
bars, though it is hardly to be hoped that the 
thieves will by night restore the stolen property. 
The said iron bars are painted rosy-red, which 
makes, indeed, a very fine e£Eect; so every 
passer-by looks up and laughs. Monsieur Raoul 
Rochette, the conservatmr des ex-mMailles — the 
gnardian of the medals which are gone — should 
wonder that the thieves did not steal him too, 
since he has always regarded himself as of far 
more weight and importance than the medals, and 
regarded the latter as valueless unless accompanied 
by his oral explanations ! Now he strolls about 
idly, and smiles as our cook did when the cat had 
stolen a piece of raw meat from the kitchen. 
" At any rate, she does not know how it ought to 
be cooked," qnoth tlie misini&re, and laughed.' 

Meanwhile, great as the loss may be to ancient 
history from that theft of the medals, the deficit 
in the accounts of Kessner appears to cause much 
greater irritation, for this is more important in 



' As it heEell me once in America, wben certain tbieves took 
from me, among other things, b verj valuable and rare Egyptian 
acsrabiem— one o! two foand in tbe tomb of a king. "Fortu- 
nately the beggars do not know whnt it ia worth," whiapared 
my conaoling genius. But it was nerer found ngain, and wai 
lost to tbe world. Two pages from thii period ace omitted 
from the French yaaan.—TraaElator. 
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the history o£ to-day, Wliile I write, I learn that 
the losB is not o£ six, but teu millions, and that it 
may amonnt to twelve. This, of course, greatly 
diminishes the man's merit, and I can no longer 
award him the oaken crown. In this treasury 
deficit, to which touching scenes in the style of 
Iffland were not wanting, Baron Louis was in 
great perplexity, for he must eventually pay the 
guarantee, which was not required of Kessner, 
He cau easily bear this, for he is euormonsiy rich, 
having annually 300,000 francs of cash revenue, 
and is an old abbS without family. Pi'rier grieves 
over this affair far more than is generally sup- 
posed, as it concerns money, which is his strength 
and his weakness, and how little mercy the Op- 
position show him under the circumstances is 
known from the newspapers. These report in 
detail the undignified scenes which take place in 
the Chamber of Deputies, which here require no 
special mention. Indeed, the Opposition behaves 
as pitifully as the Ministry, and is quite as repul- 
sive to consider. Among the best there is no 
unity. Odillon Barrat, that crafty brain with 
the gloomy-plan sible glance, will not get away 
too far frotu the desired portfolio, and remains 
behind his party. On the other hand, Mauguin 
is as much too far in advance of his colleagues. 
They think he has gone astray because they no 
longer behold him, and he sees them no more. 
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and tliat iu the literal sense of the term. For 
Mangiiiu ^ves every Wednesday. 11 demagogue 
soiree, and one of my friends who this week 
attended one did not find there a single deputy. 
An old member of the Convention who was present 
praised Mauguin for the energy of his action and 
efforts (^/m'tsirebais) ; but Mangnin modestly 
replied that, as regarded this, lie could keep no 
comparison with the men of power of the old 
Convention, yet that he had gone farther, ^loli- 
tically, than his colleagues of the Opposition, and 
that the latter, as was evident, were leaving him. 
But while distress and dire need of every kind 
riot in the bowels of the State, and foreign affairs 
eince the events in Italy and Don Pedro's exjjedi- 
tion be-come more seriously complicated ; while all 
institutions, and even the royal, highest of all, is 
in danger, aud the political disorder ( IVrn'-warr) 
menaces every life, Paris is still this winter the 
same old Paris, the beautiful enchanted city, which 
smiles so charmingly on youth, whicli so power- 
fully inspires the man grown, and so gently con- 
soles old age. " C'est lA qu'on pent se passer de 
bonheur "^" there one can do without happiness," 
said Madame de Staiil — a remark which was strik- 
ingly true, but which iu her mouth lost its point, 
because she could not live in Paris, and Paris was 
all her happiness. So the patriotism of the French 
cousista in a great measure of love for Paris, and 
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if Dnnton would not tiy abroad, "parce qu'oi 
peut emporter la patrie attachee aux semellea de 
BOB Bonliers," — ■■becanse one cannot carry hia native 
land attached to the solea of his shoes," it was as 
mnch as to say that he conld not find in a foreign 
country the magnificence of beautiful Paris. But 
Paris is really France, which ia only the great 
subnrb of Paris. Setting aside beautiful land- 
scapes and the agreeable qualities of the people, 
France ia utterly empty, at least intellectually so. 
Everything which is distinguished in the provinces 
Boon strays to the capital, the fot/er of all light 
and brilliancy. France is like a garden whence 
all the fairest flowers have been plucked to form 
a bouquet, and that bouquet is called Paris. It 
is trne that its perfume has not now such power 
as it possessed after those days of July when the 
nations were overcome by it, yet it is ever beauti- 
ful enough to ahow magnificently on the bosom of 
Euro^ie. Paris ia not only the chief city of France, 
but of the whole civilised world, and is the rendez- 
vous of its intellectual celebrities. All is here 
assembled which is great by love or hate, by 
feeling or thought, by knowledge or ability, by 
fortune or adversity, by the future or the past. 
When we consider the assembly of famous or 
distinguished men who meet here, Paris may be 
regarded as a Pantheon of the living. A new art, 
a new religion, a new life ia here created, and the 
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creators of a new world are here in joyous action 
together. The men in power may act meanly, 
but the people are great, and feel their terribly 
sublime destiny. The sons will rival their fathers, 
who went down with such glory, and so holily, 
unto the grave. These great deeds are dimly 
developing and unknown gods revealing them- 
selves. And these men laugh and dance every- 
where ; everywhere gay jesting and the merriest 
mockery flourish, and as .. it is Carnival-tide, many 
mask themselves as doctrinaires, and cut laughably 
pedantic faces, and declare that they are afraid of 
the Prussians. 



IV. 



Paris, Martk i, 1832. 

Events in England have for some time had special 
claims on onr attention. We most finally admit 
that the open enmity of an absolute king is less 
dangeroas than the equivocal friendship of consti- 
tutional John Ball. The folk-murdering^ intrigues 
of the English aristocracy step forth, threateningly 
enough, into the clear light of official day, and 
the fogs of London scantly conceal the subtle 
snares and knots which connect the network of 
the protocols of the Conference with the parlia- 
mentary slip-nooses. Diplomacy has there watched 
more actively than ever ^ its hereditary interests, 
and spun more industriously than ever the most 
destructive webs, and Monsieur de Talleyrand 
seems to be at one and the same time araignie et 
mouche — " both spider and fly." Can it be that 
the veteran diplomatist is not so crafty as of old, 
when he, a second Hephaistos, caught the mighty 

^ VoUcermeuchelnden. French yenion—populicide. 

- French version — **Que partout aiUeui-s." 

96 
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god of war himself in liis finely-forged network ? 
Or did it happen to him, as of yore to the over- 
cunning Master Merlin, who, entwined in hie own 
magic, lies word-chained and self-banned in the 
gi-ave ? ' But why was Monsieui' de Talleyrand 
put into a position of the very highest importance 
for the interests of the Revolution of July, when 
there was far greater need of the inflexible 
straightforwardness of an irreproachable citizen ? 
I will not absolutely or distiuctly declare that (he 
slippery old ex-Bishop of Aiitun is not honourable. 
On the contrary, the oath which he has now sworn 
he will certainly keep, for it is his thirteenth. 
We have, it is true, no other guarantee of his 
honour or truth, bat it will suffice, for there is no 
case on record of any honourable man ever having 
broken thirteen oaths in succession. And, more- 
over, we are assured that Louis Philippe, in his 
audieiice de congi, or farewell interview, said to him 
aa precantion, "Monsieur de Talleyrand, do not 
forget that, however large the offers may be which 
youwillreceive, linanycase willgiveyou double." 
However, with a faithless man that would still be 
no security, for it is in the character of treachery 



1 Or a tavsni. " 'Chere Bertha,' ti![ionilit la f^ Viviane, 
'ce codCb UBt line alleg^irie. L'antre ou tombeau, daai tu 
patles, est la cavcma d'amoiir, que il Signore Meriia entrc 
qnBDd il veut, maia dnquel il sort quand il lai plait.' " — Le 
Lvtm du Chateau, Rumanpar Charlii Q. Ldand. 
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that it does uot remam true to itself, so tliat we 
cannot count nixin securing it even by satisfying ' 



The worst is that the French imagine London aB a 
second Paris, the West End as another Saint Ger- 
main quarter; that they regard the British reformers 
as allied Liberals, and Parliament as Chambers of 
deputies and peers — in short, that they measure 
and judge all that exists in England by a French 
standard. From all this result errors which will 
perhaps be eventually dearly paid for. Both 
nations have a character too sharply opposed one 
to the other to be capable of mutual intelligence, 
and all circumstances and relations in both coun- 
tries are too radically different to admit com- 
parison, especially in political relations. The 
additions to the EeUebildcr — " Hctares of Travel," 
contain much information on this subject derived 
from direct observation, aud I must refer to this 
to avoid repetition. And I will here again men- 
tion the admirable Brief e eines Verstorbenen — 
"Letters from a Dead Man,"^ although the 
poetic feeling of the author has made him imagine 
that he perceived (hinei)igeschaut) more intellec- 
tual activity in stock-stiff Britishism than is to 
be actually found therein. To describe England 



e Us excellenta Mc<moireB 
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accurately, one should adopt the style of a Manual 
of Advanced Mechanism, very much as if writing 
of a vast complicated manufactory, of a roaring, 
whizzing, choking, pounding, and wearisomely 
humming and buzzing machine existence, where 
the brightly pblished wheels of utility turn around 
old and rusty historical dates.^ The Saint-Simo- 
nians declare with right that England is the hand 
and France the heart of the world. Ah! this 
grand heart of the world would lose all its noble 
blood if, counting on English generosity, it should 
some day beg help from this dry and frozen hand. 
I do not imagine egoistic England as an enor- 
mously fat, prosperous, beer-belly, as caricaturists 
depict it, but, as a satirist describes, in the form 
of a tall, lean, bony old bachelor sewing a torn- 
ofiE button on his breeches, and that with a thread 
the end knot of which is the globe; and then, 
cutting ofiE the thread where he no longer needs 
it, he calmly lets the world fall into the abyss. 

The French think that the English people 
cherish a desire for freedom like their own, and 
that it is striving like them against the usurpations 
of an aristocracy, and that this gives and guaran- 



^ French version — " Une machine roulant, bourdonnant, gron- 
dant, pottant, sifflant, foulant et bruissant h eu faire mal, oil les 
rouages d'utilite, brillantes et polis, tournent autour des dates 
revetues de rouille historique." 
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tees many interests and assurances of both inter- 
nal and external close alliance. But they do not 
know that tlie English race is in itself thoroughly 
aristocratic, that it only demands liberty in the 
most narrow-minded manner or sense of a small 
corporation — that is, liberties legally secured by 
documents — and that the French freedom for all 
mankind, in which the whola world shall share 
according to the charter of reasou, is to its 
deepest depth utterly detested by the English. 
They only know an English freedom — one histori- 
cally English, patented for the use of royal Great 
Britannic subjecta, or based on some old law — 
let ua say of the time of Queen Anne. Burke, 
who wished to burke souls,' and traded life itself 
to the anatomy of history, chiefly reproached the 
French RevoUition because it was not formed, 
like the English, on old institutions, and he can- 
not comprehend that a state could exist without 
nobility. But England's nobility is altogether 
different from the French noblesse, and deserves 
that I here award it the most distinctive praise. 
English nobility has always op]Josed the abso- 
Intism of its kings, in common cause with the 



1 "A play of wordB,"Bayg tha Oerman editor, "on that other 
Burke, who committed murder to provide anatomical lectnreni 
with oorpBes, and oauead in all Englanrl ii panip-fear of being 
' burked,' as it was called at the time.'' 
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people, wliose rights it snatained as identical mtli 
its own, while the noblesse of France, on the con- 
trary, always yielded to royal authority — au/Gnade 
und Ungnade — in favour oi- in disgrace.' It has 
not since the days of Maaarin resisted their power ; 
it has only sought to profit by supple court-ser- 
vice, and by most snbmissive and subordinate 
service {Eandlangergcvicinschaft'); with its kings 
it oppressed and betrayed the people. All un- 
consciously the French nobility revenged itself 
for former wrongs from these monarchs by re- 
ducing them to a debilitating immorality, and 
making them almost idiotic by flattery. Of course, 
it also, weakened and deprived of all spirit, fell 
with the old royalty; the roth of August only 
found in the Tuileries a grey-haired decrepit! 
crowd, with brittle court-rapiers, and not one man 
— only a single woman who commanded resistance 
with firmness and courage ; and even this last 
lady of French chivalry — the last representative 
of the perishing anden rei/imc — was not destined 
to descend to the grave in all the gloiy of her 
youth, and one single night made white as snow 
the blonde locks of the beautiful Antoinette. 

It went differently with the English nobility. 
This has kept its strength ; it is rooted in the 
people, in that healthy soil which receives as 



' Omitted iu the f ifnch vi 
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noble Bciona the younger sons of the nobility, a 
throngh these the real gentry remains allied to 
nobility itself. The English nobility is, withal, 
fail of patriotism ; it has thus far truly represented 
Old England with unfeigned zeal, and those lords, 
who coat so much, have also in time of need made 
great sacrifices for their conntry. It is true that 
they are an-ogant,^ and much more so than the 
noblesse of the Continent, who make a show of 
their pride, and distinguish themselves externally 
from the people by dress, ribbons, bad French, 
coats of arms, crosses, and other playthings. 
The English nobility despise the middle class 
too much to judge it to be necessary to impose on 
it by exterior means, and to show off in public 
the parti-coloured indications of rank.'' On the 
contrary, we see the English nobles, like gods in- 
cognito, clad in simple and citizen-like attire, and 



' ThDU);h they bear thia rbpututiuu, cbieSy among those who 
are least funiliar witli them, I btlteve that the Engliah liability 
ure by far the leivet ariMgant oF their kind, mid I have uertainly 
iiuver met with or heard of anything among thein to be com- 
pared to that of the HanovecianB, and especially of titled 
officers in the Frnsaian ssTvice. — Tramlator. 

' It is Dot that they despise tho middle class, but every focn, 
of idle personal ornament and all indications of vanity — an anti- 
pathy obaracteristic uC the whole English, and, to as great a 
ijegree, of the American people. Hence the modem simplicity 
in men's clothing, which begun in England and ba,^ spread to 
the Continent. — TransUttor. 
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oEerefore unobserved, rauaing about the streets, 
or to the theatres aud receptious (i-ffitls — French 
yei-sion, raovh) of London. Their feudal decora- 
tions and similar tinsel they reserve for court fes- 
tivals and old anniversaries. Therefore they are 
more respected among the peojJe thau are our 
gods on the Continent, who are so readily re- 
cognised with all their attributes. One day on 
Waterloo Bridge in London I heard one boy say 
to the other, " Have you ever seen a nobleman ? " 
To which the other replied, " No, but I have seen 
the coach of the Lord Mayor." This said coach 
is an extravagantly large chest, excessively gilt, 
painted with fabulous richness of colour, with a 
red-velveted, stiff-golden, powder-wigged coach- 
man, and three ditto powder-wigged lackeys 
behind on the box. If the English people 
quarrel with their nobility, it is not on account 
of social equality, of which they never think, 
and least of all about civil freedom, which they 
fully enjoy, but because of pure questions of 
money ; because the nobility, in poaaessiou of 
all the sinecures, ecclesiastical endowments and 
ofiSces, which are extravagantly salaried, revel 
bravely and luxuriously, while the greater part 
of the people, overloaded with taxes, languish 
in deepest misery and die of hunger. There- 
fore a parliamentary reform is required, and 
those among the nobility who support it have 
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Dothing eUe in view save to make it aid m 
material ameliorations. 

Yes, the nobility of England is always more 
closely allied to the people than to their kings, 
as regards whom they have always maintained 
a strict independence, in which they differ en- 
tirely from the IVench aristocracy. It lent them 
only its sword and its word, taking in the de- 
lights and desires of their private life only an 
indifferently confidential part. This is trne even 
of the most corrupt times. Hamilton, in his 
" Memoirs of the Duke de Cirammont," has given 
a clear account of this relationship.' So the 
English nobility continued to the latest tame 
kissing hands and kneeling according to eti- 
C|netfce, yet practically on eqnal footing with 
the kings, whom they opposed earnestly enough 
when their privileges were attacked, or aught 
was done to weaken their influence. This latter 
came to pass a few years ago in a most open 
manner, when Canning was Minister. During 
the Middle Ages, in such a case, the English 
barons met in helmet and cuirass, and sword 
in hand, and, accompanied by their vassals, they 
entered the royal castle, and, with ironical humi- 
lity and weaponed courtesy, made known their 
will. In these our days they must have recourse 




Tbin lost passa^ ie wsuCiugiD tliu French v 
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to less chivalric means, and the gentlemen who 
composed the Ministry endeavoured to coerce the 
King by suddenly, and in a perfidiously arranged 
manner, giving in their resignations. The results 
of this are well known. George the Fourth relied 
on George Canning, the St. George of England, 
who came near slaying the mightiest dragon in 
the world. After him came Lord Goderich, with 
his flushed and flourishing face and affected 
lawyer-like vehemence of voice, who soon let 
fall from his weak hands the lance which was 
intrusted to them, so that the poor King was 
soon obliged to cast himself on the mercy or 
unmercifulness of his ancient barons, and the 
field-marshal of the Holy Alliance again resumed 
the staff of oflSce. I have elsewhere shown why 
no Liberal Minister can do any special good in 
England, and must therefore resign to make room 
for the high Tories, who can of course pass a 
grand Bill for amelioration or reform, all the 
more easily because they have no occasion to 
overcome the obstinacy of parliamentary oppo- 
sition. In all ages it is the devil who has built 
the greatest churches. Wellington gained the 
victory of that emancipation for which Canning 
had fought in vain, and he is perhaps the man 
destined to carry that Reform Bill on which Lord 
Grey will probably be wrecked. I foresee the 
speedy fall of this latter, and we shall then see 
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again returning to power all the irreconcilable 
oriatocrata who have for forty years fought unto 
life and death the French people as the represen- 
tatives of democratic ideas. This time the ancient 
hatred will give way to more practical interests, 
and they will willingly see tlie more dangerous 
rival of the East and his satellites fonght by 
French ai-ms, and all the more so because they 
will weaken one another. Yes, the English will 
specially spur on the Gallic cock to fight with 
the autocratic eagle, and, eager to see the sight, 
stare with their long necks over the Channel, and 
applaud as at a cockpit, and bet many thousands 
of guineas on the result. 

Will the great gods above in the blue pavilion 
regard this spectacle indifferently? Will they, 
like Englishmen of heaven, look down on the 
strife of nations, heartless and with leadeu stare, 
unheeding our cries for aid and our bloody 
wouuds ? 1 Or was the jwet right who declared 
that as we hate monkeys because they of all the 
mammalia most resemble us, aud thereby wonnd 
our pride, so the gods bate men, who, made in 
their own image, have siich great and aggravating 



' TliH tvni fulluwing pmaiigps ure uuitted ill tlie French 
veceiun. Tbey are, hoH'erer, inHeinu'x higbestiind mo^tcharac- 
tariatio otjlu. Furtunately, the einge-tigi-e, as Voltaire called 
him, is Btill flonriahing'. 
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likeness to them — for which cause the deities, the 
greater, fairer, and more divine mortals may be, 
persecute them the more by misfortune and 
annihilate them, while they graciously spare the 
little, ugly, mean mammalian-like of mankind, and 
let them flourish in prosperity ? If this last melan- 
choly view be true, then are the French much 
nearer to their fall than any other race upon the 
earth. Ah ! may the example of their Emperor 
teach the French what is to be hoped for from the 
magnanimity of England! Did not the Bell^- 
rophon long since destroy this chimaera? May 
France never trust in England as Poland trusted 
in France ! 

But should the most terrible disaster come to 
pass, and France, the motherland of civilisation 
and liberty, be lost by frivolity and treason, and 
the dialect of Potsdam nobility be heard snarling 
in the streets of Paris, and dirty German boots 
again defile the holy ground of the Boulevards,^ 
and the Palais Eoyal again smell of Russian 



^ This will remind some of my older American readers of the 
indignant outbursts of the Richmond newspapers when the feet 
of the ** Northern hordes " first defiled " the sacred soil " of 
Virginia. ** C'est tout comme chez nous." In the French 
version " nobl€ pav^." But, oddly enough, it has all come to 
pass as Heine predicted — even to the Russian leather, for I 
lately observed in the Palais Royal a shop where they sell 
beautiful objets de fantctsie made of the objectionable material. 
— Translator. 
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leather, tten there will be one man in the 1 
world more miserable than man has ever been — 
a man who, by his wretched haggling, trades- , 
manlike smaJl-mindedness, will have been gnilty 
o£ betraying his country, and who will bear all 
the serpents of remorse in hia heart' and all the 
curses of mankind on his head. The damned 
in hell will then, to console one another, relate 
the torments of this man — the torments of Casimir 
Perier,^ 

What a terrible reB[Jon8ibiIity weighs on this 
one man ! A shndder steals over me when I come 
near him. As if banned by an nnholy spell, I 
lately stood near hiin one hour, and beheld that 
gloomy figure which has intruded so boldly be- 
tween the people and the sun of Jnly. "When 
this man falls," I said, "the great eclipse of that 
sun will be ended, the tricolonred flag on the 
Pantheon will gleam again as if inspired, and the 
trees of liberty bloom once more ! This man 
is the Atlas who bears upon hia shoulders the 
Bourse, and the House of Orleans, and all the 
State fabric of all Europe ; and when he falls, 
there will fall with him the whole shop in which 
the noblest hopes of humanity are bargained for, 



" Myself I named him once beloiv, 
And all the souls in hell Clmt be 
Leaped up at nnce in anarchy." 
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and therewith the exchange-tables and the rates 
of stocks, and selfishness and meanness ! " 

He is not altogether inappropriately called an 
Atlas. Perier is an uncommonly great, broad- 
shouldered man, of powerful bony structure and 
very robust in general appearance. There are 
erroneous ideas current as to his looks, partly 
because the journals are always speaking of his 
feeble health to irritate him who is so thoroughly 
sound, and would fain remain President of the 
Council, partly because the most exaggerated anec- 
dotes are told of his irritation, and the nervous 
passion which he displays in public is believed 
to be his normal condition. But the man is 
altogether a different being when seen in the 
domestic circle, in society, and, above all, in a 
quiet state. For then his face assumes, instead 
of the inspired and elevated or depressed expres- 
sions peculiar to the tribune, a truly imposing 
dignity, his form rises with more manly beauty 
and dignity, and he is seen with pleasure so long 
as he does not speak. In this respect he is quite 
the contrary of the femme du bureau in the Cafe 
Colbert,^ who seems to be almost plain so long as 
she is silent, but whose face is brightly charm- 
ing as soon as she opens her mouth to speak. 



^ French version — " Sous ce rapport, il est tout Toppos^ de la 
dame du comptoir de mon cafd de predilection." 
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Only that Perier, when he is long silent and listens 
to others with considerateness, contracts deeply 
his thin lips, causing his mouth to look like a 
hollow in his face. Then he has a habit of nod- 
ding his listening and bowed head like one who 
seems to say, " Das wird sich schon geben," — " All 
that will be arranged." His forehead is high, 
and seems to be the more so because the front 
is covered with very little hair, which is grey or 
nearly white, lying smoothly and sparsely cover- 
ing the rest of his head, the arch of which is 
beautiful and symmetrical, and in which the little 
ears may almost be called winsome and graceful,^ 
but the chin is short and commonplace. The 
black thickets of his eyebrows hang wild and 
waste down to the deep hollows in which the 
small dark eyes, far hidden, lie in ambush, now 
and then flashing out like a stiletto. The com- 
plexion is yellowish-grey — the common colour of 
care and weary woe — and all kinds of strange 
wrinkles stray about in it, which are not vulgar 
nor yet noble — perhaps intermediate — highly re- 
spectable, peevish, juste-viilieit wrinkles. It is 
thought that there is something of the banker in 



1 (( Woran die kleinen Ohren fast anmuthig genannt werden 
konnten." These " pleasing ears " are too much for the French, 
which more prosaically states that "le long de laquelle de 
petites oreilles se dessineut presque avec grdce." — Translator, 
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his mien, and that his general air is mercantile, 
and one of my friends says that he always feels 
tempted to ask him what is the price of sugar or 
the current rate of discount. "But when one 
knows that a man is blind," says Lichtenberg, 
"we think we can see it from behind."^ I do 
not, indeed, find in all the person of Casimir 
Perier anything suggesting noble birth, but there 
is in his appearance much of the refined culture 
of the bourgeoisie as we find it in men who 
are charged with the most active cares of state, 
and therefore can occupy themselves but little 
with chivalric manners and such and similar 
toilet matters.^ 

Perier can be best judged by his speeches. 



^ A shrewd remark well applied, and one capable of vast 
illustration. As a general rule, the more commonplace and 
feeble men are, the more they refer every peculiarity of another 
to some one trait, such as his nationality or family, which may 
have, in all likelihood, nothing whatever to do with it. "I 
believe," said a young American lady in a very provincial circle, 
" that if I had horns growing on my head, you would say, * That 
is so like all you Yankees.' " 

^ Toilettengeschdfte. Moyens de toilette. An admirable 
designation, by which our author, without denying to style, 
manner, or deportment their real value, classes them correctly 
with mere physical matters of the exterior. A vast number of 
people, even in good society, need the lesson that because a 
jthing may be very desirable it is not always quite essential, 
while it again may be essential and yet not the swmmura honum 
or everything in itself, 
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which is indeed from his best side, or which at 
least was during the period of the Eestoration, 
when he, as one of the best speakers of the 
Opposition, waged noblest war on windy parasite 
and parsondom.^ I do not know whether he was 
so physically vehement and impetuous then as 
now. At the time I only read his speeches, 
which, while models of discretion in taste (JEToZ- 
tung) and dignity, were also so calm and care- 
fully considered that I believed him to be a 
really old man. The strictest logic prevailed in 
these speeches; there was something stiff and 
set in them, stern arguments of reason ranged 
straight upright like rows of unbreakable iron 
bars, while behind them often lurked a tender 
sorrow or omlre de sensibilM, like the pale face 
of a fair nun behind a cloister grate. The stiff 
and strong rational arguments, the iron bars are 
still in his speeches, but now we see behind them 



^ P/affen und Schranzenthum. We rather need a more ex- 
tended use of this dom or German thum in English to indi- 
cate general collectiveness or attribute, though I do not assert 
that it need be carried so far as it was by a Pennsylvania 
exhibitor at an agricultural fair, who declared that his own 
particular prize-pig was " the noblest animal in all hog-dom." 
IldUung^ in the next sentence, is an admirable word, combining 
the idea of judicious deportment with ** holding the just pro- 
portion." Thus, as we say "in keeping," the Germans may 
declare that " it is in holding," which latter is better, as also 
indicating an act of will. 
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only an impotent rage whicli springs here and 
there like a wild beast. 

Many of the latest speeches of Perier concern- 
ing projects of laws, as, for instance, that on the 
Peerage, are not composed by him; for time is 
wanting to a Minister for such great elaborate 
works, and he must now become more irritable, 
petty, and passionate in his addresses, the more 
doubtfully difficult, worthless, and ignoble the 
system is which he must defend.^ What is most 
to his advantage, according to public opinion, is 
his contrast to Monsieur Sebastiani, the coquet- 
tish old man with an ashy-grey heart and yellow 
face, on which many a bit of red may yet be seen, 
as on autumnal trees where* many a scarlet leaf 
grins out among dead orange-coloured leaves. 
Truly there is nothing so repulsive as this puflEed- 
up nothing, who, though invalided, still comes 
often into the Deputies and sits upon the Minis- 
terial benches, a fetched and feeble smile upon 
his lips, and some dull and silly remark on his 
tongue. I can hardly understand that this neatly 
gloved, nicely shod, weak dwarf with swimming 
vapoury eyes once did great things in field and 
council, as the historians of the Russian campaign 



^ From this period fifty lines are omitted in the French 
version. The word " petty " in the previous paragraph is also 
shrewdly left out. 

H 
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and Turkish embassy relate. His whole art and 
knowledge now consist of a few played-out old 
diplomatic tricks, which are always rattling in his 
tin brain-pot His own peculiar political ideas 
are like the great straps which the Carthaginian 
queen cut from a cowhide, and therewith spanned 
a whole country. The cycle of ideas of the good 
man is very great and taking in much land, but 
he himself is leather and naught else.i Perier 
once said of him, " He has a great idea of him- 
self, and it is his only one idea." 

I have placed the Cupid of the Imperial regime, 
as Sebastiani was called, by the Hercules of the 
jitste milieu epoch, or Perier, that the latter may 
appear in all his greatness. I would, indeed, 
rather magnify than diminish him, and yet I 
cannot refrain from declaring that even at the 
sight of him there comes into my memory a form 
by which he seems to be as small a man as is 
Sebastiani placed by him. Is it the spirit of 
satire which recalls antitheses ? Or has Casimir 
Perier really some resemblance to the greatest 
Minister who ever ruled in England — with George 



^ £r ist von Leder. As we may say in English, "hide- 
bound." But leather in German by itself implies dulness or the 
tedioiis, while in English "nothing like leather" has wandered 
from its ancient Roman way into something complimentary. — 
Translator. 
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Oannilig ? But there are others who say that he 
strangely reminds them of the latter, and that 
there exists a hidden affinity or relation between 
them. 

It is, perhaps, in their equally middle-class 
birth and personal appearance, in the difficulty 
of their position, in their invincible vigour, and 
in resistance to feudal aristocratic attack that 
the similarity between Perier and Canning con- 
sists. Not at all, in their careers and personally 
developed tendencies or aim. The first, born and 
nursed on the soft pillows of prosperity, could 
tranquilly work out his best desires, and calmly 
take his part in the opulent Opposition which led 
the bourgeoisie during the days of the Eestoration 
against Aristocracy and Jesuitry. The other, 
George Canning, on the contrary, born of un- 
happy parents, was the poor child of a poor 
mother, who, waiting and weeping, nursed him 
by day, and to gain him bread by which to live, 
went by night to the theatre to play and laugh. 
Then passing from the minor misery of poverty 
to the greater misery of brilliant dependence, he 
endured the support of an uncle and the patronage 
of a proud nobility.^ 



^ This is an admirable passage, as every reader will observe, 
and it is made touching by truth. Heine himself was always 
dependent more or less, in a pecuniary sense, on an uncle, and, 
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But it" these men differ by the couditions wMcIi 
Fortune imposed on them, and in which it long 1 
kept them, they are still more distinguished by 
the feelings and tendencies (GesinnvTig) which 
they manifested when they attained the summit 
of power, and where the great Word of Life 
could be uttered free from all restraint, Casimir 
Perier, who was never dependent, who always 
possessed the golden mean to maintain in himself 
the feeling of freedom and to inform and elevate 
himself by culture, at once became small-minded, 
and then, like a petty shopkeeper, ignoring his 
true power, bowed low before the men of might 
whom he could have crushed, and begged for the 
peace which he should have demanded as a right 
or granted as a favour. For now he wrongs 
hospitality, and with it the most sacred adversity, 
and, like a reversed Prometheus, steals light and 
fire from men that he may return it to the goda. 
But George Canning, on the contrary, once a 



while he WR8 not nt all ungrateful to them for their kindnese, i 
as his writing!! abimij&ntly manifettt, he still bad the feeling of 
B, prrmd and seneitive mind, that it would be tii evei'y way 
better fur him had he been reallj iadepeuilent. And it is well 
worth poting that thia appreciation at the value of money oever 
interfaced with great generoaity and charity. In tliis he was 
strikingly like Galdsmitb, whose failings have been more noted 
than his fealings or his nobler trai ~ 
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gladiator in the service of the Tories, when he 
at last shook ofiE the chains of mental slavery, 
rose in all the majesty of his inborn citizenship, 
and, to the terror of his former patrons, like a 
Spartacns of Downing Street, proclaimed muni- 
cipal and ecclesiastical freedom for all mankind, 
and won for England every liberal heart, and 
with it preponderance in Europe. 

At that time all was dark in Germany — nothing 
bat owls, censor's edicts, prison vapours, romances 
of resignation, night-watch or military parades, 
bigotry and stupidity; and when the gleam of 
Canning's words shone from afar on us, the few 
hearts which still felt hope rejoiced. As for the 
writer of these words, he kissed farewell to his 
loving and most loved ones, embarked, and went 
to London to see and hear Canning. There I sat 
whole days in the gallery of the Chapel of St. 
Stephen, and lived in his sight and drank the 
words from his mouth, and my heart was intoxi- 
cated. He was of middle height, a handsome 
man, who had a nobly formed and open counte- 
nance, very high forehead and somewhat bald, lips 
curving in a good-natured expression {wohlwollend- 
gewolbte), soft persuasive eyes, but a man vigorous 
enough in his movements when he now and then 
struck on the sheet-iron box which was before 
him on the table for documents. Yet, even in 
moments of excitement and passion, he was always 
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well-mannered, dignified, genilemanWce} Wherein 
then consisted his personal likeness to Casiniir 
Perier ? 1 do not know, but it seems to me as if 
the shape of the head of the latter, thoug'h harsher 
and greater, was strikingly like him. The peculiar 
expression of invalidity, over excitement and lassi- 
tude which we see in Canning is as perceptible 
in Perier, and reminds ns of the Englishman, 
As regards talents they are equally balanced, bnt 
Canning completes everything with a peculiar 
ease, like nnto Ulysses, who drew the mighty bow 
as readily as players with deft fingers tune a lyre ; 
while Perier manifests in the most trifling act a 
certain heaviness of efEort, puts forth all his power 
on the most insignificant measure," bringing out 



' Though thei'e is much precedent a^ninet it in mere usage, 
Btill it i? worth observing tbat while " gentleman -ii if " really 
means only resembling a gentleman, " gentlBnutnly," by analogy, 
implies being one in reality. Among the lower orders in 
America the enpreasion " he ia so like the gentleman," and " so 
very much of n gentleman," fully betray tlie conBciimaness that 
the one thna prsiaed is only an unfinished article ; albeit, some 
parista declare that tbe only " Snisbed " gentleman in the world 
is one who ia " dead, flat broke," or "laid out." — Trandator. 

' It ia said of a very distinguiahed American politician who 
waa noted for thia peculiarity that be once, when he waa one of 
the officera of a small church, remarked, in a paaaionate out- 
burst of eloquence, and after exhauating Lempriire, "And in 
coDclnsion, I declare before my God tbat, thungb I should devote 
to it tbe energies and labour of my life and the fortune of my 
ancestors, tbe letter-box of this vestry ihaU, be re-painted despite 
any opposition which I may encounter 1 " — Tran^alor. 
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horse, foot, and dragoons, and when he touches 
the highest chord, strains himself with as mighty 
efiEort as if he were indeed bending the bow of 
Ulysses. 

I have already spoken of his speeches, and 
Canning was also one of the greatest orators of 
his time, though it was objected that his language 
was too flowery and ornate. But this reproach 
was only applicable during his earlier period, while 
he was still in a dependent position, and, not 
daring to speak out his mind freely, gave instead 
flowers of oratory, beautiful arabesques, and bril- 
liant witticisms. His eloquence was in those days 
no sword, but only a scabbard, and indeed a very 
costly one, on which gold repouss^ flower-work 
and inlaid gems flashed in rich splendour. From 
this scabbard he in later time drew the straight, 
plain, steel blade which gleamed even more 
brilliantly, and was in truth both cutting and 
pointed.^ I think that I still see the grinning 
faces which surrounded him, especially that of the 
ludicrous Sir Thomas Lethbridge, who asked him 
with much feeling if he had already selected the 
members for his Ministry. On which George 
Canning rose calmly, with the air of one who is 



^ In the German only scharf und schneidend genug^ in the 
French version, assez de point et tranchani. It is natural for 
the French to take the lead in matters of fencing. — Translator. 
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about to deliver a grand oration, and exclaiming 
with equal pathos, simply, " Yes," Hat down, while 
the whole House rang with laughter. ITiere was 
then a great sight r nearly all the former Opposi- 
tion sat behind the Minister, among them the 
valiant Russell, the indefatigable Brougham, the 
learned Mackintosh, Cam Hobhouse of the storm- 
worn countenance, the noble Wilson with the 
pointed nose, aud even Francis Burdett, the in- 
spired, tall, Don Quixote form, whose good heart 
is a never-fading garden of liberal thonghts, 
and whose lean kneea, as Cobbett said, touched 
Canning's back. That time will ever live in my 
memory, and never can I forget the hour when I 
heard George Canning speak regarding the rights 
of nations, and listened to the words of liberation 
which rolled like sacred thunder over the whole 
earth, and left behind them a consoling echo in 
the hut of the Mexican as well as of the Hindoo. 
"That is my thunder! " Canning could well say in 
those days. His fine, full, deep voice came sadly, 
yet with energy, from his suffering breast in the 
clear unveiled parting words of a dying man. His 
mother had died a few days before, and the mourn- 
ing apparel which he wore increased the solemnity 
of his appearance. I can still recall him in his 
black overcoat and the black gloves, at which he 
often looked while he spoke, and when he seemed 
to regard them with special attention, then I 



r 
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reflected, " Now he is thinking of his dead mother, 
and her long misery and suffering, and on that 
of all the other poor who hunger in wealthy 
England, and these gloves are the guarantees 
that Canning knows how they suffer {wie Ihm 
iu MiUJic- ist) and will help them." In the excite- 
ment o£ debate he tore one of these gloves from his 
hand, aud I believed at the instant that he would 
cast it at the feet of the whole high aristocracy 
of England as the black ganntlet of defiance to 
all foes of suffering humanity. 

If that ariBtocracy has not murdered him out- 
right, any more than they did him of Saint Helena, 
who died of a cancer in the stomach, it has at 
least stuck enough poisoned needles into his heart. 
I was told, for instance, that once, as he was 
entering the House of Parliament, he received 
a letter sealed with a well-known coat-of-arms, 
which letter he opened in the chamber, and 
found in it an old theatrical play-bill, in which 
his mother's name appeared among those of the 
performers. Canning died soon after, and now 
for five years he has slept in Westminster Abbey 
by Fox and Sheridan, and it may be that a spider 
now spins her stupid silent web over the mouth 
which once uttered so much which was great 
and overwhelming. George the Fourth also now 
sleeps among his fathers and ancestors, who tie 
stretched out in effigies of stone upon their monu- 
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ments, with stone heads on stony ; 
bails of empire and sceptres in their hands, while 
round them in their lofty momi ments repose 
the aristocracy of Kngland, the stately dnkea 
and biBho])s, lords and barons, who press aroand 
the king in death as they did in life — and he 
who will see them there in Westminster may 
do so on payment of one shilling and sixpence. 
This fee is taken by a poor little custodian, whose 
inherited office it is to exhibit the distinguished 
dead, and who in doing so chatters their names 
and deeds as if showing a cabinet of wax figures. 
I gladly look at such a sight, which makes me 
realise that the great ones of the earth are not 
immortal ; therefore I did not regret my eighteen- 
pence, and as I left Westminster I said to the 
verger, "1 am content with your exhibition, and 
I wonld gladly pay double if the collection were 
complete." 

That is the whole story. Until all of England's 
aristocracy shall be gathered to theirfathers — until 
the collection in Westminster be completed — the 
strife of the people with that of the aristocracy 
of birth will not be settled, and the alliance of 
the citizens of France with England will remain 
donbtful. 

We will in another ai-ticle set forth on this 
subject our bitterest needs, and determine by a 
comparison of the spirit of the two races and that 
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of their rulers the limits to which the French 
may trust the British. Meanwhile we refer our 
readers to the profound and clever essays which 
the National has for some time published on the 
subject. The present number of this newspaper 
is, next to the writings referred to, best worthy 
of consideration.^ 



* This final passage is omitted in the French version. 



V. 



Pakis, Jfarri 25, 1832. 

TllE Belgian campaign, the blockade of Lisbon, 
and the capture of Anoona are the three charac- 
teristic heroic deeds with which the juste militii 
manifests to the world its power, its wisdom, 
and its grandeur; while in the Department of 
the Interior it gathers as glorious laurels beneath 
the pillars of the Palais Boyal or at Lyons and 
Grenoble. France never stood so low before in 
foreign eyes, not even in the days of a Pompa- 
dour and of a Dubarry. People now perceive 
that there is something even more lamentable 
than the rule of royal-kept mistresses. There 
is more honour to be found in the boudoir of »i 
femme r/alante than in the counting-house of a 
banker.^ Even in the oratory of Charles IX. 
natural dignity was not so utterly lost sight of, 



' A Haying with little sense or truth ; but Heine never lost 
an opportunity to compliment Venus-Lorette. He professed to 
roganl his uncle Solomon, the banker, as the most honourable 
man living, while in many passages he manifests a deep convic- 
tion that all gay women are utterly unprincipled. 

124 
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and from it went forth the conquest of Algiers. 
And that our humiliation may be complete, this 
conquest is to be resigned — this last rag of the 
honour of France is to be sacrificed to the delusion 
of an alliance with England.^ As if the vain 
hope of it had not already cost enough! On 
account of this alliance the French must bear 
the blame, and toil not only on the fort of 
Ancona, but on the plains of Belgium and 
under the walls of Lisbon. And should Lord 
Grey fall, England will ask yet more; but with 
him will fall Casimir Perier. Both keep them- 
selves upright by their mutual tendency to 
tumble down, like two drunkards who remain 
standing by leaning one against the other. 

In the interior embarrassments and inconsis- 
tencies have reached such a pitch that even a 
German would lose his patience over them. The 
French at present resemble those of the damned 
' in the hell of Dante, whose state has become so 
intolerable that they wish to be freed from it 
at any cost, though it should be for something 
worse. This explains why the Republicans would 
prefer Legitimacy, and the Legitimists the Re- 
public to the mud-hole of a jmte milieu which 
lies between, and in which both are now friends. 



^ The passage following, until the words **ia the interior/' 
is omitted in the French version. 
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A comtiiou torture bia^s them both in oiie ; they 
fihare uot the same heaven, bat the aame heJl, 
and there we hear thein howl, amid weeping and 
wailing and the gnashing of teeth, " Vive la 
Eiipublique ! " " Vivo Henri V. ! " ^ 

The partisans of the Ministry, that is to say, 
people in place, the bankers, owners of real estate, 
and shopkeepers, increase the very general dis- 
content by declaring, with a smile, that we are 
all living in perfect peace, that that thermometer 
of popnlar prosperity, the Fonds, has risen, and 
that we have this winter seen in Paris more halls 
than ever, while the Opera attained its zenith. 
This was truly the case, for such people have 
the means to give balls, and they danced to show 
that France is prosperous ; they danced for their 
system, for the peace and repose of Europe — ^they 
wanted, in fact, to dance stocks up, and foot it 



a very interesting paanoge, us giving a clue to the 
md transmieaion (if thought tmd the origin of one 
of Heine's best epigmniB. The danmed in DiHite's Inferno 
wiabing for a change, suggested a meniory of the hell ui mud, 
and the Gumpariion of the juste inUiea to a boiirbier, in which 
both parties arrived at mutual toleration and nnderetandii^, 
which is the basis of the epigram : — 

" Seldom did we ktiow each other, 
Seldom were we nnderstoiid. 
But our souls aooii came tngethtr 
When we met in filth anil mud." 
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A la hausse. It is very true that very often the 
merriest entrechats or fancy figurings were in- 
terrupted by the diplomatic corps bringing all 
kinds of Job's messages from Belgium, Spain, 
England, and Italy, but they allowed no sign of 
disturbance to show itself, and danced while in 
despair all the more wildly, as did Aline, the 
Queen of Golconda, who swept on in her appar- 
ently absorbing, intoxicating waltz while the 
chorus of eunuchs continued to announce with 
shuddering voices one disaster after the other. 
All of this folk were dancing for their rentes or 
incomes ; the more moderate they were, the wilder 
was their dance; and the fattest and most 
virtuous bankers whirled in the valse infernale 
— the infamous round of the nuns in Bdbert 
le Didble. Meyerbeer achieved also something 
unheard of by keeping captive or constant 
the fickle Parisians for a whole winter. The 
multitude still crowd to the Acad^mie Eoyale 
de la Musique to see Robert le Diable ; but the 
enthusiastic Meyerbeerians will pardon me when 
I say that many are attracted not so much by the 
music as by the political meaning of the opera 
libretto. Eobert the Devil, son of a devil as 
reprobate as Philippe d'Egalite, and of a princess 
as pious as was the daughter of Penthi^vre, is 
impelled to evil, or the Eevolution, by the spirit 
of his father, and by that of his mother to good — 
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that is to eay, to the anckn r&jimi: These two 
natures battle in his being ; he swims between the 
two opposing principles, he is the jiiste milku. 
In vain do the infernal voices from the gulf of 
hell^ endeavonr to draw him into "the move- 
ment ; " in vain is he called by the spirits of the 
Convention who rise like Revolutionary nuns from 
their tombs ; in vain does Robespierre, under the 
figure of Madame Taglioni, give him the accolade 
or stroke of knighthood — he resists all attacks, 
all temptations ; he is led by the love of a princess 
of the Two Sicilies who is very pious, to becom- 
ing the same, so that at last we behold him in 
the bosom of the Church, amid the buzzing and 
droning of priests, and in clouds of incense. 
I cannot refrain from remarking by the way, 
that during the first representation of this opera, 
it liappened, by a mistake of the machinist, 
that the trap-door on which the old father-devil 
hod sunk into hell was not bolted, and that the 
devil-son soon after, by inadvertently stepping on 
it, went down into the depths after hia parent. 

Since so much has been said in the Chamber of 
Deputies of thia opera, or of Robert the Devil, 
mention of it is not out of place in these pages. 
The incidents of society are here by no means of 
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political Tmiiaportance, and I can now well under- 
stand how Napoleon, even in Moscow, bnsied 
himself with regulating the theatres in Paris. 
These have been during the late Carnival an 
object of special observation for Government, 
since at this time its attention is especially awak- 
ened, there being great fear of the misnse of 
masks and of an imeate on Shrove Tuesday. We 
have seen in Grenoble how easily a masquerade 
can afford opportunity for sach disorders, and last 
year Mardi Gras was celebrated by the destruction 
of the palace of the Archbishop. 

Since this is my first winter in Paris, I cannot 
decide whether the Carnival of this year has been 
so brilliant as the Government boasts, or as 
wretched as the Opposition deplores. Even in 
such superficial trifles one cannot here come at 
the truth. For every party seeks but to deceive, 
so that we cannot trnst our veiy eyes. One of 
my friends, a Juste-millionaire,'^ was kind enough, 
oa the last Mardi Gras, to guide me through Paris, 
that I might see with my own eyes how pros- 



' A milliouaire of the Juite miliai, alsa in Gerinaa " just a 
millionaire." Heine deioribes Bothechlld in the fieUebilder as 
conyeraing "famillumairly," Onr aathor Baa Teiy mneh given 
to this, which may be described as the t^ylutiiuitivt fono uf 
joke, msnuFactured by piecing together parts of words. It is 
carried to the highest possible development in the American 
Red ladiaii languages.— TruTuIu (or. 
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perous and gay the people were. The same day 
he sent forth all his servants, giving them express 
orders to be extremely happy. Delightedly he 
clasped me by the arm, and ran delighted with 
me through the streets, and now and then burst 
into loud laughter. By the Porte Saint-Martin 
there lay on the damp pavement a deatli-pale, 
hoarsely-coughing man, of whom the crowd said 
that he was dying of hunger. But my companion 
assured me that this man died of hunger every 
day in another street, and got his living by it, 
being paid for it by the Carlists, in order that the 
mob by such a sight might be goaded against the 
Government. It would appear, however, that this 
cannot be a very remunerative calling, because 
such numbers of those who follow it actually starve 
to death. There is this which is remarkable as 
regards dying for want of food, which is that we 
should see daily many thousands of people in such 
a state if they could endure it longer. But 
generally after three days without food the poor 
sufferers perish. One after the other are silently 
interred and hardly noticed. 

" See how happy the people are ! " remarked my 
companion, showing me the many carriages full 
of maskers, who hurrahed and indulged in merriest 
madness. The Boulevards did indeed present a 
marvellonaly gay and brilliant sight, recalling the 
old proverb, "Quand le bon Dieu s'ennuie dans 
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le cie], il oiivre la fen<5tre rt regarde les boulevards 
de Paris." ^ But it seeined to me aa if there were 
more gens d'armea or policemen about than were 
actually required for peaceful joys. A Republican 
whom I met quite spoiled my sport by assuring 
me that most of the masks who played so merrily 
were paid to sport, by the police, so that there 
might be no complaint that the people were not 
joyful. How far this was true I will not decide, 
the masked men and women seemed extremely 
sincere in their gaiety, and if over and above this 
they were paid for it by the police, it was certainly 
very kind of the latter.^ What might have indi- 
cated its inBuence was the language of the masked 

' " When the good Lord in heaven ia bored, 
He opens the windciw and Inoka down 
On n Pftriaian hoolevaj-d" 
' A curious book might be written on the anhject of gaiety 
and diBSipatioQ created For purel; political piirpoBee. Intro- 
duoed by Napoleon I., it was further developed by Louia Pliilippe, 
and carried Cu an extreme by Louis Napoleon, under whose rule 
the Bai MabUlt and other haunts which had once been " fast " 
were kept going with hinai lurettes and rehearsed can-caus 
until the whole affair became lugnbrions. The carnivals in 
Italy until 1847, with many other featas, were almost entirely 
auutained to keep the people " ignorant and happy," that ie, to 
prevent them from meddling with politics. The proof of this 
wm Been in the fact that as soou as Italy was free, the Carnival 
and similar shows became at once extremely thin, according to 
the saying : pa-didilti vitmiia, infiaa oqwi — ^tbnt is, as the intoxi- 
cating wine of dissipation disappeared, it was replaced by the 
cold sober water of common-senae, — TfvirwJaio;'. 
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commou fellows and filles puhlupies, who, in hired 
conrt-dresses, with beautj-plasters on their rouged 
faces, parodied the aristocratic manners of the 
preceding rdglme, gave themselves grand Oarlist 
titles, and fanned and spread themselves ^ in such 
courtly style that I involimtnrily recalled the 
dignified festivities which I as a boy had the 
honour of beholding from the upper gallery, there 
being only this difference, that the poissardes or 
fishwives of Paris spoke better French than the 
cavaliers and noble ladies of my native land,* 

To do justice to the latter, I confess that the 
Bcsiif Gras or fatted ox of this year would not 
have caused the least sensation or attracted any 
attention in Germany. A German would have 
laughed at the insignificant creature whose im- 

*, " Und <ich dabe so linffahrtig fiicherten und Hpreizten." 
Prench — " Se pavanaient aveo dea mimes do ccear." The 
American tarm "to spread oneself" eipreaaes to perfection 
both tba French se jwrnncr, "to peacnck," and thi! German 
»preizen.^Traaslator. 

^ A fade joke which Heine repeats in nil his prose works, so 
that it appears to have been to him an endless juj to reflect 
that even nneducatcd French peopla spolte thsir own native 
language better than foreigiierii, which ia, however, really not 
very remarkable. The illiutration of the poiiiardei is, however, 
unfortunate, for the French which they epeok is mil, " taking 
it all round," nearly so good as that which one generally hears 
from respectable Germans, Ba the reader may verity tor him- 
self from a small work entitled La Poissarde, tlie language of 
which would not be intelligible to an oriiinaiy French Indy.— 
Trat\daU»; 
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mensity was here so generally admired. During 
an entire week the smaller journals abounded in 
allusions to the poor os, and one heard every- 
where the standing joke that he was gros, gras 
et hits, while in caricatures the procession of this 
half-fatted ox was parodied most disgustingly. 
It was indeed said that this year tlie corUge would 
be forbidden, but on happy second thought it was 
allowed. La marche du icBu/gras is now almost the 
only one remaining of so many popular jokes.^ The 
throne of absolute autocracy {den absoluten Thron), 
the Pare a!i.v Cer/s,^ Christianity, the Bastile, and 
other similar institutions of the good old time, 
were destroyed by the Revolution — only the ox 
remains. So he is led in triumph through the 
town, crowned with flowers, amid the butchers' 
men, who are generally clad in helmets and 
armour, who have inherited from knights of yore, 
as their next of kin, this iron rubbish. 

It ia easy enough to understand the meaning 
of public masquerades, but much more difficult to 
understand the secret mumming which meets us 
everywhere under all circumstances. This higher 
and greater Carnival begins with the year and 
ends on the 3 rst of December. Its most brilliant 



' VallMpdenii. Tli[a is more piquant than the U 
vaiiisnaenta Jioiioitaiw, as appears by its aiiplioa 
lit Bentonce.^IVoniJnior. 

' In the Gennnn original. Pare dea cerfa. 
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masked balls {Redovien) are to be seen in the Palais 
Bonrbon, in the Lnxembourg, and the Tnileries. 
Not only in the Chamber of Deputies, but also in 
that of the Peers and in the royal cabinet there 
is played an abominable comedy, which will per- 
haps end as a tragedy. The men of the Opposi- 
tion, who only keep on playing the comedy of the 
time of the Restoration, are masked Republicans, 
who, with evident irony or plain repugnance, act 
as apparent aids (comparses) to royalty. The peers 
now play the part of men who have not inherited 
ofiSce but earned it by merit ;^ yet when we look 
behind their masks we generally find the well- 
known noble faces, and however modem their 
attire may be, they are still the heirs of the old 
aristocracy, and they still bear the names which 
recall the ancient horrors {miserc), so that we even 
find among them a Dreux-Brez(5, of whom the 
National remarks that he is onlv famous for a 
good retort which he once made to one of his 
ancestors.^ As for Louis Philippe, he always 



^ " Die Pairs spielen jetzt die RoUe von unerblichen, durch 
Verdienstberufenen Aintsleuten." In French — "Les pairs 
jouent maintenant Ic r6Ie de fonctionnaires viagers, choisis 
h. cause de leur uierite." Many such passages in these letters 
seem to indicate a French original. 

2 Vor/ahren, In the French version — " Un Dreux-Brdzd, dont 
le National dit qu'il n'est remarquable que par une belle reponse 
qui fut fait h, son p^re." 
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plajB M8 part of roi-citotjen, and wears the citizen 
dress appropriate to it ; bnt it ia generally known 
that under his modest felt hat he wears an alto- 
gether unpretentious {uninassgelliche) crown of 
the usual pattern, and that in his umbrella he 
hides the most absolnte sceptre. It is only when 
tlieir nearest and dearest interests are discussed, 
or when some stinging word awakes their ire, 
that these men forget their studied parts and show 
themselves as they really are. These interests are, 
first of all, those of a pecuniary nature, and all 
must yield to them, as may be seen in the discus- 
sion of the Budget. The sarcasms by which the 
Eepublican feeling betrayed itself in the Chamber 
of Deputies are well known. The discussions of 
the word sujet v/ere not so insignificant and casual 
as they hare in Germany been supposed to be. 
This expression, even in the beginning of the first 
Revolution, caused expectoraOons by which the 
Republican spirit of the age expressed itself. 
How men raged when this word once accidentally 
escaped in a speech by poor Lonis XVI. \ As a 
oomparison with this our time, I have read the 
journals of those days, and the tone of 1790 has 
not grown feebler {verhilU). but nobler. Nor are 
the Philippistes devoid of guile when they by such 
sarcasms irritate the Opposition, They took good 
care last year not to call the Tuileries the chateau, 
and the MonUeur was expressly directed to speak 
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of it as tlio palace. Siibseqnently thk was not so 
strictly observed. Now they are more daring, and 
the Dcbats writes about "the court" — la cmtr / 
"We are going full speed backward to the 
Restoration," said to me a too- susceptible friend, 
when he read that the sister of the King is 
called " Madame." Such distrust borders on the 
ridiculous. 

"And we are going still fart.her back to the 
Restoration ! " cried the same friend, since then 
paie with fright. For he had seen something 
horrible at a soiree, which was a beautifal young 
lady with powdered Lair ! To tell the truth, it was 
really very becoming ; the blonde locks seemed to 
be lightly touched with frost, and the warm and 
fresh flowers peeped out from them with a more 
touching loveliness. The lady of whom I speak 
is Madam Lelion, wife of the Belgian ambassador, 
and she is an enchanting Flemish beauty, who 
would seem to have stepped out of a picture by 
Rubens. 

"The Twenty-first of January" was in like 
manner the retort by which, in the Chamber 
of Peers, disguised hereditary passion and the 
boldest aiistocracy revealed themselves. What 
I had long foreseen then came to pass. The 
aristocracy bore and behaved itself as if specially 
privileged to bewail the death of Louis XVI., and 
it mocked the French people by maintaining the 
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1 decree of 2, day of expiation which Louis XVIII., 
that regal agent of the Holy Alliance, had laid on 
the whole French people. The 21 at of December 
was a day when the regicide people should stand 
before N6tre Dame in sackcloth and ashes, candle 
in hand, as a terror and wnraing to aurroonding 
races. The Deputies j nstly voted for the abolition 
of a law which tended far more to humiliate the 
French than to console them for the national 
disaster which befell them on the 21st January 
1793. The Chamber of Peers, by refusing to 
repeal the law, betrayed its irreconcilable grudge 
against Young France, and unmasked all its aris- 
tocratic vendetta against the chUdren of the Re- 
volution and the Eevolution itself. The lifelong 
lords of the Luxembourg fought not bo much for 
the vital interests of the day as against the prin- 
ciples of the Eevolution. For this reason they 
did not reject the law proposed by Briqueville; 
they degraded their honour and suppressed their 
raging disaffection. That proposition in no degree 
concerned the principles of the Kevolution ; but 
the Law of Divorce could not be admitted, for it 
is thoroughly of a revolutionary nature, as every 
thoroughly Catholic gentleman can understand. 

The schism which developed itself on this occa- 
sion between the Chamber of Deputies and the 
peerage will have the most lamentable results. 
It is said that the King is beginning to foresee its 
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meaning, anil the disastfir which it will entail. 
That 19 the natnral consequence of that half-way 
policy, that vacillating between heaven and hell, 
or of that Hobert-the-devihsh jnst-miliemBni. 
Louis Philippe should beware ^ lest he should 
unguardedly tread upon a loose trap-door, for he 
stands on most uncertain ground. He has by his 
own fault iost his best support. He has com- 
mitted the common error of hesitating, half-hearted 
men, who wish to be well with their enemies, and 
so offend their friends. He cajoled the aristocracy 
who hate him, and angered the people who were 
his beet reliance. His sympathy for the hereditary 
rights of the peerage has alienated from him many 
hearts in this France who yearn for equality, and 
his trouble with the privileged for life will cause 
the former mnch malicious joy. But it is only 
when the question rises, "What was it that the 
Revolution of Jnly meant?" that the mocking 
discontent disappears, and gloomy anger breaks 
forth in threatening speecli. That is the most 
biting of tlie sarcasms which barsts forth to 
light when both parties drop disguise altogether. 
I believe that we could wake from their slumber 



' Thn fiillowing here oooiira in the originnl letter to the Aiigi- 
biir'jer AUgemeine Ztiiung ; — "AaNoQcrit, when be acted Robert 
the Devil. i>n the first performance o£ the opera, fell throQgh 
a. trap in the stage by which his father had descended to hell, so 
should Louia Philippe beware," &o. — Note by the Qerman Editor. 
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the dead of the Great Week who lie bnried Tinder 
the walls of the Louvre, should one ask them if 
the men of the Revolution of Jnly really wanted 
nothing more than what the Opposition demanded 
in the Chamber during the Itestoration. Such 
was in fact the definition which the Ministry and 
its men gave of the Revolution during the most 
recent debates. We can perceive how pitiful this 
explanation was in itself when we recall that the 
Opposition has since confessed that it merely 
played a comedy during the whole period of the 
Eestoration, How can there then be any question 
here of any precise or exact manifestations ? Even 
that which the populace cried during the three 
days amid the thunder of cannon was not the exact 
expression of its will, as the PhUippistes subse- 
quently declared. The cry Vive la Oharte ! which 
was afterwards interpreted as a general desire to 
maintain the Charte, was really nothing but a rally- 
ing word or signal which served as a sigiit de ralli- 
meni. We should not attach too exact a meaning 
to every expression which men use in such circum- 
Btauces. This is true for every revolution made by 
the people. Then came invariably "the men of the 
morrow," who pick out aud peel words, finding in 
them only the letter which kills, and not the spirit 
which giveth life. Yet it is the former, not the 
latter, which we must seek, for the populace under- 
stand as little of the meaning of words as of their 
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practical application. They nnderetand only acts 
and facts or needs and deeds, and by these they 
speak, Snch a deed was the Revolution of July, 
and tbia consists not merely in the fact that 
Charles X. was driven from the Tuileriea to Holy- 
rood, and that Lonis Philippe took his place ; 
snch a personal change was of no consequence to 
any one except the porter of the palace. The 
people in banishing Charles X. saw in him only 
the representative of the aristocracy, such as he 
had shown himself all his life since 1788, when in 
Ms qualify as prince of the blood-royal he declared 
in a presentation txi Louis XVI. that a prince was 
before all things a nobleman,' that as snch be 
nationally belonged to the corps de la nohlesse, 
and must consequently defend its rights before 
all other interests. But in Louis Philippe the 
people saw a man whose father had recognised 
citi7,enly equality even in bis name,* a man wbo 
had himself fought for freedom at Valmy and 
Jemappes, wbo from his earliest youth had ever 
had the words liberty, cfjaliU, freedom and equality, 
in his moutb, and who, in opposition to his own 
kin, had put himself forward as a representative 
of democracy. 

' "Dux eialTUFBt VDT Allem Edelmanniei." In the French 
veraLon — "Qii'im prince dtait gaitUhomvie svant tont." The 
Ulter i» oorrert and pves the point to what fuUows. — 'I'Tanttatur. 

' PliililipB d'EgaliCd. 
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How gloriously he gleamed in tlie glow of the 
Bun of July, which rayed his head as with an 
aureole, and even cast such splendour over his 
faults that we were even blinded more by them 
than by bis virtues. Valmy and Jemappes was 
the patriotic refrain which ran through all his 
aijeeches, and he caressed the tri-coloured flag 
like a lady-love long lost and found again. He 
stood on the balcony of the Palais Eoyale, and 
beat time with his hand to the Marseillaise 
which the mob sang below, and he was altogether 
the son of Equality, of Egalitt', the soldat tricolore 
of freedom, as he had himself sang by Delavigne 
in the Parisienne, and painted by Horace Vernet 
in the pictures wliich were so significantly placed 
on exhibition in the chambers of the Palais Eoyale. 
The multitude always had free access to them, 
and there they wandered about on Sundays, and 
were amazed to see how citizen-like everything 
looked in contrast to the Tuileries, where no 
poor common person could .come in. And they 
regarded with special delight the picture iu which 
Louis Philippe is represented standing as a school- 
master in Switzerland before a globe teaching 
children geography.' The good folks wondered 

' It is Blni) EHid that he gt.ve UsKona in Trench in Philadelphia, 
wherewith there ia &l<<o & romance ; to all <•{ which Heine would 
dnnbtleaa have done the tulleut JtijiiKtiuu hnd he ever heard oE 
it.—Traagl(itor, 
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^'i^ K^^Mjf r-xj la -3irJi*acR- Tim. s lat 

*i^, ^^w>i^ ^/vrv /ifl^a -ienL and ••^'ots. Tie 

7/,^ p***^, *jt f>*rf/.r^ ♦aL'I i- & siaaciz^ vie. 
^4A f.%fwU*n*. ^/i c^stn/istiar*:^, in irLirEi ii is seen 
>rAr<r^ r,4':r/ivU-f<% lu fXifz L« dr:T>5ctcd Perier 
^//# »rr/ f^.Hfi//rfft, h^Ainfr in on- Land a pear. 
^Ift^U h', on^rtn 9k*. Hwxif/u u> all seared nyond. 
uu4 ^/»//;kJ^ /J//>yi, f/, th^: highest bidder for 
^ i(/<^f.^''r/, tnillioitK 'V)tf^r(z a^/ain is a monstroos 



' *t'\*** 9t\uti^*u hft^m 1o\U,wUtf( utt cinitted in the French 
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pear lying like a, nightmare (Alf) ou the breast 
of the slumbering Lafayette, who, as we Ben in 
writing on the wall, is drsaming of the best re- 
pablic. And we may also behold Perier and 
Sebastiaui, the former clad as Pierrot, the latter 
as a tri-coloured harlequin, wadiiig through the 
deepest mud, bearing on their shoulders a staff 
from which hangs an immense pear, 'ITie young 
Henri appears as a pions pilgrim with cockle- 
shelled hat and staff, on which hangs a pear as if 
it were a decapitated head.' 

I do not in very truth defend the indecency of 
these wretched caricatures, least of all when they 
attack the person of the Prince ; but their inces- 
sant multitude is a popolar voice,^ and it means 
something. Such pictures are in a way pardon- 
able when, without intending to offend the in- 
dividual, they censure a deception by which the 
people have been duped. Then the effect is 
without limit. Since a caricature appeared in 
which a tri-coloured parrot replies continually to 
every question, "Valmy" or "Jemappes," Louis 



' I buve not Been the origlDal of tliia pittuie, bub I think il 

ore Ilkaly that ta a paoc in exactly u[ the sRiuo shape aa c 

gjurd, from which pilgrims' bottled were communly luadti (] 

have such a gourd before me an I write), thin yt 



here referred to. — IViMtsJiiior. 

" French veraion— " Mais ItL 
uu« win Jii penplc." 
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advanced at the bend of Kuropean freedom, have 
identified its interests with hia own, and, as one 
of his predecessors said boldly, " L'4tnt, c'esi moi ! " 
so shonld he say with greater confidence, "La 
Uherli, c'esi moi ! " 

He has not done it. Let ua await the conse- 
quences. They are inevitable, although it is im- 
possible to fix the time when they will come to 
pass.' We are told to be on onr guard when the 
fine days of spring shall come to na. The Carlists 
think that the new throne will last till autumn ; 
should it not have fallen then, it may hold good 
for four or five years. The Republicans will not 
couunit themaelvea to close predictions. It is 
enough, they say, that the future is ours. And 
there they are probably in the right ; for though 
they have been hitherto always the dupes of 
Carlists and Bonapartists, the time may come 



' Here Heine Bg»iii Blipi-'ars at hU beat ns ft political prophet. 
It would, howeier, BBBin na if at the niooiBnt wb*ii he uttered 
tilts lie hud aeen a vikllc hor$t, which, aocnrdini{ tu the lore of 
Italian witchcraft, meanH that a etrtiiin thing, e.g. n prediction, 
wtll inevitably come to pasi, but not until afttr long dela)*. 
And tba white homt alao iiirniiB a champion for the people, aa 
waa prEdicted uE the utlebrated Cresceiitina. Napoleon IIT. 
alwayi declaiwl that he appeared in thia light, so to apeftk, oa a 
whit« horan, though he eventually turned out to be a very dark 
ana But what ia truly rt'tnarkafale aa regarda Heine ia that ht, 
with very ({reat aouurucy, indicated the oauMi which led to the 
o?erthrow of Liiuia Pliillppe in 1848.— Traiurfntor. 
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when the activity of both the latter parties 
prove to have been all to the profit of the Re 
licanB. And they rely all the more on this en 
of their enemies, not being able tJiemselvea t< 
on the masses either with money or by sympathy. 
But gold is now flowing in streams from the 
Fanbonrg Saint-Germain, and whatever is for 
Bale ia bought. Unfortunately, there is always 
in the market in Paris a great deal of snch ware 
as they want, aud it is believed that the Carlists 
have made a great advance during the past month. ^ 
Many men who have always had great influence 
upon the people are said ta have been won over. 
The pious machinations and movements of the 
black-robed gentry in the provinces are uotorions. 
gliding and slipping and hissing softly every- 
where, and lying in tJie name of God. The picture 
of the miracle-brat ' is everywhere exhibited, 
generally in the most sentimental attitudes. Hei-e 
be is on his knees praying for the prosperity of 
France and his unhappy subjects, in most touching 
fashion, and there he climbs the hills of Scot- 
land, clad in Highland costume, without breeches. 



' French VBmion^" L'on croit iiiiu lea CarliBtea ont fail 
bauicoup d'empleCtee de oe genre,'' i.e., made many piircluuei, 
Here we have probably the original tent. — TranJ^ilnr. 

' Mirakcljuwjer. Freiioh— .Wi'ocAf du miradr. Tht wnn. 
droua boy, or the inirnciitonq child, as the infant Henry V. WM 
called . — Tranalatur. 
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"Matin!" (the cur!) said a workman who was 
looking with me at the picture hefore a print- 
ahop. "On le represente sans-culotte, maia nous 
Savons bien qa'il est j(:Buite." In a similar work 
f>f art he is seen weeping with his little sister. 
nnd beneath are these sentimental lines : — 

■'Oh ! quej'ui iloaee Boiivenance 
Du beau pays de men enfancp," &c 

Songs and poems of every kind in praise of the 
young Henry circulate in great numbers, and are 
well paid for.^ As there was once a Jacobite 
poetry' in England, so France has now its Carlistic. 

Bnt the Bonapaiiist poetiy is far more signifi- 
cant, weighty, and threatening to the Government. 
There is not a grisette in Paris who does not sing 
and feel the songs of Beranger. The people best 
understand this Bonaparte poetry, the poets specu- 
late on itj and other people in their turn on them.^ 



' "Und aie verden gut beiahlt." Omitted in the Frvnch 

venton. It would teem to have been abaolatelj impoaeible for 
any French artint or poet, in the beginning of thia century, 
to be in the least degree jiathetic nr Heittinieatal without be- 
comiDg Bupremely silly, and thu acme of this niaittrit and 
affectation waa reached in these " Henridicalea," which are ettll 
to be found in abundance in old printahopa.— rrawrfofor. 

■ French version — " Et c'est Ik-drasuii qoe np^culent lea 
poetea, lea petits et les grands, qui explnitent rentboiuiaamc de 
^a, fuule BQ profit de leuc popolaritd Far exemple, Victor Hngo, 
dout la lyre ri^sonne encore du chant du eacre de Charlee X,, ne 
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Victor Hugo is now writing a grand heroic 
jxieni on the old Napoleon and the paternal 
relatives of the younger one, in correspondence 
with such popular poeta as are known to be the 
Tyrtenaes of Bonapartism, in the hope of turning 
to profit at the right time their inspiring lyrics.* 

It is generally believed that "the son of the 
man" need only ap]jear to put an end to the 
present Government. We know that the uame 
of Napoleon enraptures the people and disanus 
the array, but the most sagacious and sincere 
democrats are by no means inclined to join in the 
general homage. The name of Napoleon is un- 
questionably dear to them, because it has almost 
become synonymous with the fame of France and 
the victory of the tricolour. In Napoleon they 
see the son of the Revolution; in young Reich- 
stadt only the son of an emperor, the recognition 
of whoui would be acknowledging or i-endering 
homage to the principle of legitimacy, which 
would certainly be ridiculously illogical." And 
(juite as absurd is the opinion that the son, even 

met fi prus^nt h c^brtr J'tinperenr avec cclte banliease roinan- 
tiqae i[ui aharooteriHe eon g^nie." Tills is ail wiiiiting iii the 
firat French version. — TramJalor. 

' Thia paasoge ia omitted from the French verniun, without 
obaervatiun fruu the German editor. — Tranilatar, 

^ Omitted in the Ftencli version. Tbere aie also trivial 
deviationa or diHeienuea betnecn the French mid German texts 
in the foUawing posaage. —7'rainlakrr. 
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if he should not attain the greatness of his father, 
is still certainly not quite out of his kind, and must 
always be a little Napoleon ! A small Napoleon ! 
As if the column of the Place ^'endorae did not by 
its greatness alone awaken our admiration ! It is 
because it is so great and strong that the people 
Bupijort themselves by it in these vague and tot- 
tering times, when the Vendfime pillar is the only 
thing in France which stands finnly. 

Round this colnmn all the thoughts of the 
people tnm. It is for them au iniperishable iron 
book of history, in which they read their own 
heroic deeds.^ But there lives especially, iu their 
memory, the infamous manner in which the 
statue of this column was treated by the Germans 
— how they sawed away the feet from the poor 
Emperor, and tied a rope round his neck as if he 
were a thief, and tore him down from his height. 
The good Germans did their duty. Every one 
has his mission on this earth, a mission which he 
unconsciously accomplishes, and leaves behind 
him a symbol that it has been fulfilled.- So 

' French version— " Ella est te livce iinp^rissable de bdd 
hUtoire, Ba chrutiique (Tairain." Which ia certainlj more 
eot fcinu a metallic point uf view. — Trandatoi; 
A uODseniica] fataliatic "utterance," which has been iui- 
Eel; pr^iiUr, eapeciall; in America. If we are all specially 
ined unto what we do, it is a giea.1 pitv that so manj are 
epecially planned to make fooU of theiiiaelves, or, in fact, to 
uiiabehnve in any way. — Tranilator. 
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Napoleon was destined to gain in every country 
the victory of Kevolution, but, foi^etful of tMs 
mission, he would fain glorify himself by hia 
victory, and so. egoistically sublime, he placed his 
own image on the trophies conquered by the 
Revolution, or on (he many melted cannon of the 
column of the Place Vend6nie. And then the 
Germans had the mission to avenge the Revolu- 
tion, and to tear down the Em^wror from tJie 
usurped eminence on that pillar. Only the tri- 
coloured flag is appropriate to this place, and 
since the days of July it floats there victorious 
and full of promise.' If after a time Napoleon 
should be replaced on tlie Vendfime column, he 
will no longer stand there as Emperor or as 
Cfesar, but as a representative of the Revolution, 
absolved by adversity and purified by death, or as 
an emblem of the all-conquering power of the 
people. 

As 1 have spoken of the young Napoleon and 
the young Henri, I must also mention the young 
Duke of Orleans. In the printshopa we generally 
see the three hung in a row, and our pamphleteers 
are ever busy in discussing these three strange 



' French version — " Depuie la r^volntion de juillet le drapeaii 
trioolore a prU provisoiremeut la place de I'empcreur aur la 
coloQue, et il y flotte Tictorieux et plain d'avenir." Thure ia 
much of a strange spirit uf uncouBcious propliecy and tnith iii 
theae reaiarks. — Trandalnr. 
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legitimacies. That the latter is a leading theme 
of public gossip, speaks for itself. It is far too 
vague and jjrofitless to be discussed here. The 
least information as to the personal peculiarities 
of the Duke of Orleans seems to me to be more 
important, because so many interests of deepest 
im^wrtance are attached to his personality. The 
most practical qnestion is not whether he has 
the right to ascend the throne, but whether he 
has the power to do so ; whether his party can 
rr-ly on this strength, and what — since he in 
any event must play a prominent part — is to be 
expected of his character ? As mgards the latter, 
opinions are opposed, and even " different." Some 
say that the Duke of Orleans is quite narrow- 
minded, dull, and stupid ; 1 that even in his family 
he is called graiul povlot ; that he is somewhat 
beset witli Absolutist inclinations, and has at times 
mad attacks of ambition — as, for example, that ha 
insisted with much obstinacy that his father dnring 
the workmen's 4me'ides should send him to Lyons, 
fearing that lest he did so the Duke de Heich- 
stadt would be beforehand with him. Others 
declare, upou the other hand, that His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince is all kiud-hearted- 
neas, goodwill, and modesty ; that he is very 
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Beiiaible, having liad n most befitting education 
and admimble inBtructioii ; that he ib fnlt of 
courage, iionourable feeliug, and love of freedom, 
as he has often earnestly begged his father to adopt 
a liberal system ; that he is altogether devoid of 
trick or vice — in fine, that he is amiability itself, 
and that the only vengeance which he inflict* on 
his enemies is to whisk away fram tliem at a 
ball the prettiest iiartners. I need not say that 
the favourable opinion is from the dependents of 
the dynasty, and the unfavourable from its foes, 
and the one is wort.li about as much as the 
other. ^ 

I cannot really give any very exact information 
regarding this young prince beyond what I have 
seen myself, and I know nothing of liim beyond 
his personal appearance. To 8]]eak truthfully, I 
must declam that he looks well.^ He is rather 
tall, and without being absolutely lean is certainly 
slender, with a long narrow head on a long neck, 
with equally long and noblo features, and bold and 
free brow, a straight, well-proportioned nose, a fine 
fresh month, with gently arched imploring (bit- 
tenden) lips, small, bluish, very unimpressive {iinhe- 
deutende), thoughtless eyes, like small triangles. 



' French versiou— 
malveilluice. Eat-cc 



'La pretnioc juj^meut eit dIctiS put- la 
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brown hair and light blonde side-whiskers, wMch 
meet under the chin, enclosing almost like a golden 
frame the rosy, healthy, blooming, yonthfnl face. 
I think that I can read in the lineaments of this 
form a future, and yet not one too happy or cheer- 
ful. At best this young man is destined to a great 
martyi'dom, for he will be king. If he does not 
see with clear intelligence (viit deni Geisic) through 
fntnre events, he seems at least to forebode them 
instinctively; the animal nature or that of the 
body appears to be occupied with gloomy presenti- 
ments, whence a certain melancholy is apparent 
in him. He at times lets his long narrow head 
sink from Ms long neck as if in sad reverie. His 
gait is sleepy and slow, as of a man who fears to 
arrive too early, and his speech is drawling or in 
short accents, as if in half slumber. In this lies 
the melancholy referred to, or rather the melan- 
choly indication {Signatur) of the futnre. In other 
respects his external appearance is rather simply 
citizen-like. This characteristic is the more marked 
because the contrary is apparent in his brother, 
the Duke de Nemours, The latter ^ is a handsome, 



' French Teraion — " Oelui-ci eat Tin jeune et jiili garjon \ U 
tournure aiaSe, svelte una etre grand, done compleiion delicate 
en sppBrance, petite figure blancbe et fine, reijard Gpirituel ; 
nez leg*r6ineiit courW a la Bourbon ; tin (air Uondin d'antlqoe 
et noble saiicbe." Tbe Genuan appears to be, in all this letter, 
translated from the Fiench.— TVa'wiiloi-. 
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very clever (gescheiter) youth, tall, but not stout, 
extremely well formed, a pale dainty little face, an 
intelligent and quick glance, a rather aquiline Bour- 
bon nose — he is altogether a fine blonde (Blondin) 
of ancient noble appearance. He has not the arro- 
gant traits of a Hanoverian rural noble {Kraut- 
junker, French gentilldtre), but a certain air of dis- 
tinction in deportment and behaviour such as is 
only found in the most cultivated higher nobility. 
As this kind daily diminishes in number or deterio- 
rates by misalliances, the aristocratic exterior of 
the Duke de Nemours is all the more remarkable. 
I once heard some one say regarding him, " That 
face will, in the course of a few years, make a 
great sensation in America." ^ 



^ An intimation that in due time his father and the royal 
family would be expelled from France. — Translator. 



VI. 



Paris, Ajirit 19, tSjz. 
I WILL not borrow from tJie workshops of political 
parties their comnioii vulgar nile wherewith to 
measure men and things, still less will I determine 
their greatness or vnlue by dreamy ])rivate feelings, 
hot I will contribute aa much as possible impar- 
tially to the intelligence of the present, and seek 
the solution of the stoi-my, noisy enigma of the 
day in the past. Saloons lie, gi-aves speak the 
trnth. But ah 1 the dead, those cold reciters of 
history, speak in vain to the raging multitude, 
who only understand the language of passion. 

Yet certainly the saloons do not lie with de- 
liberate intention. The society of those in power 
really believes in its eternal duration, when the 
annals of universal histoiy, the fiery Mene iekel of 
the daily journals, and even the loud voice of the 
people in the streets, ciy aloud their warnings. 
Nor do the coteries of the Opposition utter pre- 
determined falsehoods ; they believe that they are 
sure to conquer, just as men always believe in what 
they most desire ; they intoxicate themselves with 
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ine of their hopes, inteiiiret every mis-" 
chance as a, necessaiy occurrence which must bring 
them nearer fo their goal, their confideuce flashes 
most brilliantly on the eve of their downfall, aud 
the messenger of justice who officially announces 
to them their defeat generally finds them qcarrel- 
ling as to their share in the bear's skin.^ Hence 
the one-sided errors — cescrreurs d'id^Jure — which 
we cannot e8ca|ie when we stand too near to one 
or the otlier party ; either deceives, yet does it 
unaware, and we confide m.ost mllingly in those 
who think as we do. But if we are by chance of 
such indifferent nature that we, without special 
predilection, keep in continual intercourse with 
all, then we are bewildered by the perfect self- 
confidence of either party, and our judgment is 
neutralised in the most depressing manner. There 
are indeed snch all -indifferent men who have no 
true opinions of their own, who take no part in 
questions of the time, who only wish to learn what 
may be going on, to gather all the gossip of saloons, 
and retail all the ehroniqii^ scamlaleuse of one 
party to the other.^ The result of such indifEer- 
entism is that they see everywhere only persons 



' In allusion to the fable in .Eaop of the huntera who (luar- 
relled as to the beaT's sMd before they bad killed thti bear. 

■ " Die chronique scandnleuaa jeder jiartie bei dffr andsni auf 
gabeln." French — " A colporter dans thaque piirti la chroniquB 
bcandalKUse de I'flutre." 
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and not principles (Binge), or rather that they see 
in principles only persons/ and so prophesy the 
ruin of the first, because they have perceived the 
weakness of the latter, and thereby lead their 
constituents or those who believe in them (Kom- 
mittenten) into most serious errors and mistakes. 

I cannot refrain from calling special attention 
to the false relationship^ which now exists in 
France between things (that is, spiritual and 
material interests) and persons {i.e., the repre- 
sentatives of these). This was quite different at 
the end of the last century, when man towered 
so colossally to the height of things, so that they 
form in the history of the Revolution at the 
same time an heroic age, and as such are now 
celebrated, worshipped, and loved by our Repub- 



^ Dinge, ehoseSf "things." A word far too generally and 
loosely applied both in French and German, as in the present 
instance. This was satirised in the Breitmann Ballads : — 

" vot ish all dis eart'ly pliss ? 
Und vot ish man's sookcess ? 
Und vot ish various kinds of dings ? 
Und vot is happiness V 

It is an amusing instance of Heine's remarkably quick per- 
ception, as well as of his very frequent disposition to let errors 
stand rather than take the trouble to correct them, that in the 
next sentence he gives these " dings " a definition in parenthesis. 
— Trandator, 

2 French version, disproportion. 
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lican youth. 1 Or £ 



I this respect deceived 



by the eame error which we find in Alaclaine 
Holand, who bewails so bitterly in her Memoirs 
that there was not among the men of her time one 
of importance. ? The ivorthy lady did not know 
her own greatness, nor did she observe that her 
contemporaries were indeed great enough when 
they were in nought inferior to lier as regards 
intellectual statnre. The whole French people 
has to-day grown so mightily that we are perhaps 
unjust to its public i-epresentatives, who do not 
rise so markedly from the mob, yet who are not 
on that account to be considered as small. We 
cannot see the forests for the trees.^ In Germany 
we see the country, a ten-ible jungle of scraggy 
thicket and dwarf pines, and here and there a 
giant oak, whose head rises to the clouds — while 
down below the worms do gnaw its trunk. 

To-day is the result of yesterday. We must 
find out what the former would ere we can 
find what it is the latter will have. 'ITie Eevoln- 



' Tbigadmlrabluaeutence, in wbiah the cuucuptiou af intjicriunt 
in imperlo ie mi mgeniuuely paraphriued, in given rather feebly 
in French A9 "en aorte <[u'ilB f'nmaient dann I'liistoire de In 
ruvalutiDU In temps hdruique," 

- " Man knna jetzt vor lauter VVslddib liiiniiiu nitht aehen," 
a oomninD Gennan Baying; ; iti English, "He caancit Bee tlii^ 
wood for the leavtB ; '' iu French, "Tuutetant dsvenii haute 
Tutaie il est impossible d'y dist}t)>;iier les arbres hol^s." — 
Tratsalaloi: 
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tion is ever one and the same. It is not as the 
doctrinaires would have us think ; it was not for 
the Charte that they fought in the great week, 
but for those same Revolutionary interests for 
which the best blood in France has been spilt 
for forty years. But that the author of these 
pages may not be mistaken merely for one of 
these holders-forth (Prccdicanlen), who under- 
stand by revolution only one overthrow after 
another, and who see in accidental occurrences 
that which is the spirit of the Revolution itself, 
I will here explain tlie main idea {Hnupthegviff) 
as accurately aa I can. 

Wien the intellectual developments or culture 
of a race are no longer in accord with its old 
established institntions, there results necessarily 
a combat in which the latter are overthrown, and 
which ia called a revolution. Until this revolution 
is complete, until that reformation of institutions 
does not perfectly agree with the intellectual 
development and the habits and wants of the 
people, ]uBt BO long the national malady {Staats- 
sicchthum) ia not perfectly cnred, and the sickly 
and excited people will often relapse into the 
\veaknes8 of exhaustion, yet ever and anon be 
subject to attacks of burning fever, when they 
tear away the tightest bandages and the most 
soothing lint from the old wounds, throw the 
most benevolent, noblest nuraes out of the window, 
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and roll about in agony until they finally l 
themselves in circuniBtancea, that is, adapt them- 
selves to inatitutionB, which suit them better. 

Th« c(neation whether France is now at rest, or 
whether we are to anticipate new political changes, 
and finally what end it will all take, amounts to this 
— What motive had the French in beginning a revo- 
lution, and have they obtained what they desired ; 
To aid the reply I will discuss the beginning of 
the Revohition in my next article. This will be a 
doubly profitable occupation, since, while endea- 
vouring to explain the present by the past, it will 
at the name time be shown how the past is made 
clear and in mutual understanding with the pre- 
sent, and how every day new light is thrown upon 
it, of which our writers of historical hand-books 
had no idea. They believed that the acts of the 
history of the Revolution had come to an end, and 
they had uttered their hist judgment over men 
and things, when all at once there thundered the 
cannons of the great week, and the faculty of 
Gottingen remarked that there had been an aji- 
peal from the decision of its academic senate 
(acadcmiackcn SpTuchivUeifiitm) to a higher juris- 
diction, and that not only the French special 
revolution was not finished, but that the far more 
comprehensive universal revohition had begun. 
How terrified must these peaceable people have 
been when they, one fine morning, put their 
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heads out of the window aud beheld the over- 
throw of states and of their compendia, and the 
tones of the "Marseillaise" forced theruselvea into 
their ears despite their nightcaps. In fact, that 
ill 1830 the tn-coloured flag fluttered for several 
days on the towers of Giittiiigeu was a student's 
joke which universal history played on tlie emi- 
nently erudite Philistia of Georgia Augusta, lu 
this all too serious age we have need of a few 
such cheerful incidents,' 

So much for preface to an article which will 
busy itself with clearing up the past. The pre- 
sent is at this moment the most important, aud 
the theme which it offers for discussion is of such 
ji kind that further writing thereon especially 
depends on it. 

I will give a fragment of the article which 
is here promised in an appendix. In another 
work the enlargement subsequently written may 
follow.* 



' Thin remark ia a. cunoiu illatance of intllltiou or pruphetit.' 
spirit. When Heine wrote it, the egprU gaulnU hnd niani- 
tested no sign whiitevec of decaUsiioe, and in England merry 
DickaDH had not even bugim to publinli. But, witti hia usual 
peiceptioti. Heine felt tliatthe "all tooseiioua age" was coming, 
wheu the world was bi put nwa; cliildieh tilings, and " take it« 

' Thia nentenoe, <u well vi tbe Appendix to Lotter VI,, is 
wanting in the Freach vBraion.— JVots ij the Qerman Mitoi: 
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I was very much distiirbf-d while writing this 
article, chiefly by the agonising cries of a neigh- 
bour who died of cholera, and I muet here lay 
Btresa on the fact that the events of that time had 
a sad influence on the following pages. I am not 
indeed conscious that I was in the least tronbled, 
but it is very disgusting when the whetting of 
the scythe of Death rings distinctly in our eaps, 
A disorder or discomfort which was more physi- 
cal than mental, for which nothing could be done, 
would have driven me from Paris, but then my 
best friend would have been left here alone, and 
seriously ill. I note this that my remaining in 
Paris may not be considered as a mere bravado. 
Only a fool would have found pleasure in brav 
iug the cholera. It was a reign of terror fai 
more dreadful than the first, because the execu' 
tions took place so rapidly and mysteriously. 
It was a masked executioner who passed through 
Paris with an invisible guillotine uinhdatUe. 
'■We shall all be stuck into the sack, one 
after the other," said my servant, with a sigh. 



^ It might be here added tliat it was tar more tiirriblK, uwing 
to the iinmbvc o( victims, tiiiice people died id Taria at the mte 
of from 1000 to 2000 per diem, as I cemeinlKtr tu have heard at 
the time. There are nut mauy of my readers who nuw remein- 
ber tbe cholera of 1S33 and its horrora. I caiti recall diatiDoUy 
pBuiat; t^ruugh New York when it was nt its wurst, and that 
tbe oity seemed tn be almoBt deset-teij. — TTaiiii!al-r. 
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1 every luoiiiing, when he aiiuotinced how many had 
died or the loss of some one known. The expree- 
sion " stcck into the sack " was no mere figure of 
speech, for cofSus were soon wanting, and the 
greater part of the dead were buried in Viage. 
When I, a week ago, passed a great open public 
building, and saw in the roomy halls the merry 
people, the gaily springing Frenchies (FrartzO- 
schen), the dainty little gossiping Frenchwouieu, 
who did their shopping laughing and joking, 
I remembered that here, during the time of the 
cholera, there were ranged high piled, one on the 
other, many hundreds of white sacks containing 
every one a corpse, and that there were then 
heard here very few, but all the more terrible 
voices, or those of the watchers of the dead, who 
with a glim indifference counted out the sacks to 
the men who buried them, and how the latter, 
as they piled them on their cars, repeated the 
numbers in lower tones, or complained harshly 
that they had received one corpse too few, over 
which there often arose a strange dispute. And 
I remember how two small boys with sorrowful 
faces stood by, and that one asked me if I could 

* tell him in which sack bis father was.' 



' It in a Btrunge foot tbat tlie cbolero of 1S32, witb M itfi 
horrori, wbb as Dathing compibFeil Co the peBtili^aces which bad 
prtjvioUBly swept over tbe vnnld. Tben the dead in the great 
capital! of Garape were often not lioried at all, and Isj eveij- 
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That wliich follows lias perhaps the merit that 
it is at once a bulletin written on the field of 
battle during the fight, and thus bears the im- 
press and colour of the moment. Thucydides the 
historian and Boccaccio the novelist have certainly 
left us better sketches of the kind, but I donbt 
whether they had sufiicient calmness, while the 
cholera of their day was raging most terribly 
around, to sketch them so beautifully and in 
such a masterly manner as off-hand articles for 
the Universal Daily Gazelle of I'lorence or Pisa.' 

I shall, ill the following jiages, remain true to 
a principle which I have followed from the begin- 
ning of the book, which is to change nothing and 
to let it be printed as it was originally written, 
excepting, perhaps, putting in or taking out a 

whero ill heapH fra many mrintha. It in ouly yesterday, aa I 
iiuw write (April 2g, 1892), thut 1 klw iu the Natioual Mneeuui 
of Flureace the iiiarvBlloiia gniuptt in wnx, modelled after the 
piles Df corpses \a the streets iu the Great Plague cotniuemu- 
rated by Boccaccio. Yet even this appears U. have been as 
mucli sarpasaed in ita tnrn by the earliec scourges aa the 
cholera of 1832 suqiaAE^ed the influenza of iSgt. 

> In jostice to Heine it should be obaerved that while thia 
aentence might be misunderstiwd as declaring that neither 
Thncidydea nor Boccaccio coulil write so beautifully ae himself 
under the circumstance?, it teally mennu that they cuuld out have 
aketched so well as they did had they been exposed as onr authot 
was. It is less ambiguous in the French veraioD — " Jo duute 
s'ils eussent eu i'gme assez caitne pour lea faim ai belles at si 
savante)', si pendant que le choldra de leur temps," ke. The 
twelve following lines are wanting; in the French. — Tran^tor, 
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word here and there when it, so far aa I can 
remember, corresponds with the original manu- 
script. I cannot reject bucIi small reminiscences, 
bnt they are very few, veiy trifling, and never 
involve actual errors, false prophecies, and oblique 
perceptions, which cannot, of course, be wanting, 
since they belong to the history of the time. The 
events themselves afford their own and the beat 
corroboration. 

I speak of the cholera which has raged here till 
now without limit, and which, regardless of rank 
and opinion, fells its victims by the thousand. 

'Pie pestilence had been regarded with less 
apprehension, because it was reported that there 
had been in London comparatively few deaths. 
People seemed at first inclined to really make fun 
of it, and it was thought that the cholera, aa 
happens to so many other great characters, would 
have its reputation mightily diminished when it 
should come to Paris. One must not blame the 
good honest cholera for liaving, out of fear of 
ridicule, had recourse to means which Robespierre 
and Napoleon had found efficacious (Pi-ohat) — that 
is, in order to secure respect they decimated 
the people. Owing to the vast misery prevailing 
here, to the incredible filth, which is by no means 
limited to the lower classes, to the excitability of 
the people and their unrestrained frivolity, and to 
utter want of all preparation and precaution what- 
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ever, the cholera laid hold here more rapidly and j 

fpiribly than elsewhere. ^ 

Its. arrival was officially annoiinced on tihe ] 
29th of March, and as this was the day of Mi- 
Carfimp, and thei-e was bright sunshine and beau- 
tiful weather, the Parisians hnstled and fluttered 
the more merrily on the Bonleyards, where one 
conld even see maskers, who, in caricatures of 
livid colour and sickly mipn, mocked the fear of 
the cholera aud the disease itself. Tliaf night the 
balls were more crowded than csnal ; excessive 
langhter almost drowned the roar of music ; people 
grew hot in the chnhnt ; a dance of anything bnt 
equivocal character ; all kinds of ices and cold 
beverages were in great demand — when all at once 
the merriest of the harlequins felt that his legs 
were becoming ranch too cold, and took off his 
mask, when, to the amazement of all, a violet-bine 



' Our author sketches the trux causes nf the cholera nith 
great intelligetioe. Promineiit among these was that neglect of 
clenDlinesB, which, as he sayx, v/nn by no means cnnEned to the 
lower clHues. Even in the Forties and Fifties there was to be 
found in a vast majority of the houses in Paris such fearful filth 
and poisonoua uuells as would be now deemed utterly inoredible. 
That the cholera was to a great degree endemic or local fnna 
such causes nroB fully proved by its being conRned chiefly to 
towns. While it r^ed, for instance, in cities, it often h^- 
peiied that in rural Tillages at no great distance not a lingle 
case occurred. In the lost generation it was yeiy commnnty 
said and believed by ninny that "dirt is healthy." Nnw wa 
are learning that it is auother name for death, — TraiulaSor. 
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face became visible. It was at onc-e seen thab 
there was no jest in this ; the laughter died away, 
and at once several carriages conveyed men and 
women from the ball to the Hotel Dien, the 
Central Hospital, where they, still arrayed in 
mask attire, soon died. As in the first shock of 
terror people believed the cholera was contagious, 
and aa those who were already patients in the 
hospital raised cruel screams of fear, it is said 
that these dead were buried so promptly that even 
their fantastic fools' garments were left on them, 
ao that as they lived they now lie merrily in 
the grave. 

It was amid unparalleled trouble and confusion 
that hospitals (Sichernngs-anstalten) and other 
institutions for preserving public health were 
organised. A Sanitary Commission was created, 
Bureaux de Sicours were established, and the 
ordinances aa regards the salnbritd piiUique were 
promptly put into effect. In doing this there was 
at once a collision with the interests of several 
thousand meu who regarded public filth as their 
own private property. These were the chiffoniers 
or rag-men, who pick their living from the sweep- 
ings from houses piled up in dirt heaps in odd 
comers. With great pointed baskets on their 
backs and hooked sticks in their hands, these 
men, with pale and dirty faces, stray through the 
streets, and know how to find and utilise many 
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objects in these refuse piles. But when the police, 
not wishing this filth to remain longer in the 
pnblic streets, had given out the cleaning to their 
agents, and the refuse, put into carts, was to be 
carried out into the open country, where the 
chiffonier's could freely fish in it to their hearts' 
content, then the latter complained that, though 
not reduced to starvation, tliat their business had 
been reduced, aud that this industry was a right 
sanctioned by ancient usage, aud like property, 
of which they could not be arbitrarily deprived, 
It is very curious that the proofs which they pro- 
duced in this relation were quite identical with 
those which our country squires and nobles {Kraiit- 
j'ttnier), chief s of coriwrations, guild-masters, tithe- 
preachers, members of faculties, and similar pos- 
sessors of pririleges, bring forward when any old 
abuses by which they profit, or other rubbish 
of the Middle Ages, must be cleared away, so 
that our modern life may uot be infected by the 
ancient musty mould and exhalations. As their 
pi-otests were of uo avail, the chiffoniers attempted 
to oppose the reform of cleanliness by force, or get 
up a small counter-rp volution, and that in con- 
nection with the old women called revaidctiees, 
who had been forbidden to publicly sell on tJie 
quays or traffic in the evil-amelling stuff which 
they had bought from the chiffoniers. Then we 
beheld the most repulsive riot ; the new hand-cars 
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used to clean the town were broken and tlirown 
into the Seine; the chiffoniers barricaded them- 
selves at the Porte Saint-Denis ; the old women 
dealers in rubbish ( Trodtlweiher) fought with their 
great umbrellas on the Chatelet; the general inarch 
ivas beaten ; Casimir Perier had his myrmidons 
drummed up from their shops; the citizeu-throne 
trembled ; Rentes fell ; the Carlists rejoiced. The 
Ifitter, by the way, had found at last their natu- 
ral allies in rag-men and old huxter-wives, who 
adopted tlie same principles as the champions of 
transmitted rights {herkiimmlichen), or hereditary 
rubbish -interests and rotten things of every kind. 
When the emeute of the chiffoniers was sup- 
pressed, and as the cholera did not tnke hold so 
savagely {nicht so vmilund um sick griff) as was 
desired by certain people of the kind who in every 
sufEeriug or excitement among the people liope, 
if not to profit themselves, to at least cause the 
overthi-ow of the existing Government, there rose 
all at once a rumour t.hat many of those who 
had beeu so promptly buried had died not from 
disease but by poison. It was said that certain 
persons had found out liow to introduce a poison 
into all kinds of food, be it in the vegetable 
markets, in bakeries, meat-stalls, or wiue. The 
more extraordinaiy these reports were, the more 
eagerly were they received by the multitude, and 
even the sceptics mast needs believe in them 
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when nn order on the subjecl; was published by 
the chipf of police. For the police, who in every 
country seem to be less inclined to prevent 
crime than to appear to know nil about it, either 
desired to diqjlay tlieir universal inforaiation or 
else thought, aa i-egards the tales of poisoning, 
that whether they were tnie or false, they them- 
selves must in any case divert, all suspicion from 
the Government — suffice it to say, that by their 
nnfort.iinate proclnniation, in which they distinctly 
said that they were on the track of the poisoners, 
they officially confirmed the rumours, and thereby 
threw all Paris into the most dreadful apprehension 
of death. 

"We never heard the like!" said the oldest 
people, who, even in the most dreadful times of 
the Revolution, had never experienced snch fear- 
ful crime, "Frenchmen! we are dishononred!" 
cried the men, striking their foreheads. The 
women, pressing their little children in agony to 
their hearts, wept bitterly and lamented that the 
innocent babes were dying in their arms. The 
poor people dared neither eat nor drink, and 
wrung their hands in dire need and distress. It 
seemed as if the end of the world had come. 
The crowds assembled chiefly at the comers of 
the streets, where the red-painted wine-shops are 
sitnated, and it was generally there that men 
who seemed suspicious were searched, and woe 
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to them when any donbtfnl objects were found 
on them. The mob threw themselves tike wild 
beasts or lunatics on their ™tims Many saved 
themselves by their presence of mind, others 
were rescued by the firmness of the Municipal 
Guard, who in those days patrolled even-where; 
some received woonds or were maimed, while 
six men were unmercifully murdered outright. 
Nothing is so horrible as the anger of a mob 
when it ragf-s for blood and strangles its defence- 
less prey. Then there rolled through the streets 
a dark flood of human beings, in which, here and 
there, workmen in their shirt-sleeves seemed like 
the white caps of a raging sea, and all were 
howling and roaring — all merciless, heathenish, 
devilish. I heard in the line Saint-Denis the 
well-known old cry. " A In lanterne ! " and from 
voices trembling with rape T learned that they 
were hanging a poisoner. Soine said that he was 
a Carliet, and that a hrerct dn hs had been found 
in his pocket ; others declared he was a priest, 
and others that he was cajiable of anything. In 
the Rue Vaugirard, where two men were killed 
because certain wliite powders were found on 
them, I saw one of the wretches, while he was 
still in the death-rattle, and at the time old 
women plucked the wooden shoes from their 
feet and beat him on the head till he was dead. 
He was naked and beaten and bruised, so that 
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his blood flowed ; they tore from him not only 
his clothes, but also his hair, and cut off hia lips ^ 
and nose ; and one blackguard tied a rope to 
the feet of the corpse and dragged it through 
the streets, crj-ing out, " VoilAle cholera-morhis !" 
A very beautiful woman, pale with rage, with bare 
breasts and bloody hands, was present, and as the 
corpse passed her she kicked it. She laughed to 
me, and begged for a few francs reward for her 
dainty work wherewith to buy a mourning-dress, 
because her mother had died a few hours before 
of poison. 

It appeared the next day by the newspapers 
that the wretched men who had been so cruelly 
murdered were all quite innocent, that the suspi- 
cious powders found on them consisted of camphor 
or chlorine, or some other kind of remedy against, 
the cholera, and that those who were said to have 
been poisoned had died naturally of the prevailing 
epidemic. Hie mob here, like the same every- 
where, being quick to rage aud readily led to 
cruelty, became at once appeased, and deplored 
with touching sorrow its rash deeds when it heai-d 
the voice of reason. With such voices the news- 
papers succeeded the next day in calming aud quiet- 
ing the populace, and it may be proclaimed, as a 
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triumph of the preea, that it was able to so promptly 
stop the mischief which the police had made, 

I must here blame the conduct of certain people 
ivhti by 110 means belonged to the lower class, yet 
who were so carried away by their prejudices as 
to publicly accnse the Carlists of poisoning. Pas- 
sion should never carry us so far, and I should 
hesitate a long time ere I would accuse my most 
venomous foes of such horrible intentions. ^ The 
Carlists were quite right in complaining of this, 
and it is only the bitter manner in which they 
cursed and railed over it which could excite sus- 
picion. That is cei'tainly not the language of 
innocence. But according to the conviction of 
those best infoiined, there had been no poison- 
ing. It may be that sham poisonings were 
contrived, or that a few wretches were really 
induced to sprinkle harmless powders on pro- 
visions in order to irritate and rouse the people ; 
and if this was indeed the case, the people should 
not be too severely blamed for their riotous con- 
duct, since it sprang not from private hate, " but 
in the interest of the commonweal, quite according 
to the theoiy of terrorism," Yes, the Carlists 
would themselves have perished in the pit dug for 
the Republicans, but the poisoning was not gene- 

' AH wliioh foUows, to the word ConatUitUon^, ia umitteii in the 
Fraocli veceion, that ia, twenty-seven lines uf the Gemian teit, 
and it u little to oiu author's oreditthjit it in fiiulid iuGBrtDaii. 
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rally attributed to the one or to the other, but to 
that party wliicli, "ever conquered by anns, always 
raises itself again by cowardly means, which 
attains to prosperity and power invariably by the 
ruin of France, and which now, dispensing with 
the aid of Cossacks, may readily seek refuge in 
common poison." This is about what is said in 
the Constitutional. 

Wliat I gained by personal observation on the 
day when these murders took place was the con- 
viction that the rule of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons will never be re-established in France, I 
heard the most remarkable utterances in different 
groups ; I saw deep into the heart of the people 
— it knows its men. 

Since these events all has become quiet again, 
or, as HoratiuB Sebastiaoi would say, "L'ordre regne 
a Paris." There is a stony stillness as of death in 
every face. For many evenings very few people 
were seen on the Bonlevai-da, and they hurried 
along with hands or handkerchiefs held over their 
faces. The theatres are as if perished and passed 
away. When I enter a salon, people are amazed 
to see me still in Paris, since I am not detained 
by urgent business. In fact, most strangers, and 
especially my fellow-countrymen, left long since. 
Obedient parents received from their children 
orders to return at once. God-fearing sons ful- 
filled withont delay the tender wishes of their 
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loving sires, who longed to se« theui in their 
homes again — Honour thy father and thy mother, 
then thy days shall be prolonged upon the earth ! 
In others, too, there suddenly awoke au endless 
yearning for their fatherland, for the romantic 
valleys of the noble Rhine, for the dear moun- 
tains, for winsome Suabia, the land of pure true 
love and woman's faith, of joyous ballads and of 
healthy air. It is said that thus far more than 
1 30,000 iiassporte have been issued at the Hotel 
de Ville.^ Although the cholera evidently first 
attacked the poorer classes, the rich still very 
promptly took to Hight. Certain parvenus shoidd 
not be too severely judged for having done bo, for 
they probably reflected that the cholera, which 
came hither all the long way from Asia, does not 
know that we have quite lately grown rich on 
Change, and thinking that we are still |X)or devils, 
will send us to turn up our toes to the daisies.- 
M, Aguado, one of the richest bankers and a che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour, was field-marshal 



ddlivre dBii« ceB eirooa- 

—TraiidataT. 

I mrmeD Lump, uad liiest 



' Freiioh veraiun — "On dit qu'on u 
atances plus de ctnt milla paaBeports. "■ 

" "Hsltunsvielleioht DOcliEureEiiP; 
mis ilia Grasbeiaaen." PrKnch versiDn— " Pou 
prendre eocure pour de pauvrea h^rea et Duiui fsire manger do 
I'herbe par la tadne." An Amsrican might render this :• — " Bid 
us ([0 to grass, and stay uuder. " " &Iultie terricnlia Imgiiiu, olu 
0(el utibiu. " — Traiuiator. 
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ill this great" retreat. The kuiglit. is said to have 
glared with mad apprehenBion ont of the coach- 
window, and believed that his footman all in blue 
who stood behind was blue Death himself or the 
cholera morbus, 

The multitude murmured bitterly when it aavr 
how the rich fled away, and, well packed with 
doctors and drugs, took refuge in healthier climes. 
The poor man saw with bitter discontent that 
money had become a protection also against death. 
The greater portiou of th^ju^te milieu and of la 
haute Jinance have also departed, and now live in 
their chateaux. But the real representatives of 
wealth, the Messieurs Rothschild, have, however, 
quietly remained in Paris, thereby manifesting 
that they are great-minded and hvavc.^ Casimir 
Perier also showed himself great and brave in 
visiting the Hotel Dieu or hospital after the 
cholera had broken out. It should liave grieved 
even his enemies that he was attacked by the 
cholera after this visit. He did not, however, 
succumb to it, being in himself a much worse 
pestilence. The young Prince d' Orleans, who, in 
company with Perier, visited the hospital, also 



' Oat ttutboi htifi Induectl; compliuiants himKalf. But 
unleu % tD&n remikiiis to nune and nid Cho Buffenirit, it ia diffi- 
cult to lae wherein the bravery or uotiiniou-aeuHe uf staying In 
a ptsitiliiDce aoDa\at-.—Tninslalm: 
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I deserves tlie moat Ijouourablo mention. But the 
whole royal family has behaved quite as nobly in 
this sad time. When the cholera broke out, the 
Queen assembled her friends and servants, and 
distributed among them flannel bandages, which 
were mostly made by her own hands. The 
manners and customs of anciont chivalry are not 
' yet extinct ; they have only changed into domestic 
citizen-like forms : great ladies now bedeck their 
1 champions with less poetical, but more practical 
I and healthier scarfs. We live no longer in the 
incient days of helm and harness and of warring 
knights, but in the pfaceful, honest hcmrgeois days 
of under-jackets and warm bandages ; that is, no 
longrr in the iron age, but that of flannel — flannel 
everywhere. It is, in fact, the best cuirass against 
the cholera, our most cruel enemy. Venus, accord- 
ing to the Figaro, would wear to-day a girdle of 
. flannel, I myself am up to my neck in flannel, 
I and consider myself cholera-proof. The King 
I himself wears now a belt of the best bourgeois 
\ flannel. 

Nor should I forget to mention that he, the 
I citizen-king, during the general suffering, gave a 
I 'great deal of money to the poor citizens, and 
I ehowed himself inspired with civic sympathy and 
I noble. And while in the vein {da ich mal im 
f Zwje hill), I will also praise the Archbishop of 
\ Paris, who also went to the H6te] Dieu, after the 

M 
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Prince Boya! and Perier liad made their vieita, tql 
console the patients. He had long prophesied I 
that God would send the cholera as a jiidgnienfe J 
and punishment on the people ' ' for having banished' J 
a most Christian king, and atmck out the priyi- 1 
leges of the Catholic religion for the Charte." ^ 
Now when the wrath of God falls on the sinners, .1 
M. de Quelen would fain send prayers to heaven I 
and implore grace, at least for the innocent, for ifc 1 
appears that many Carlists also die.^ Moreover,,' 
M. de Quelen offered his Chilteau de Conflans 
be used as a hospital. The jiroffer was declined' ] 
by Government because the building is in such a J 
ruined and deplorable condition that it would cost \ 
too much to repair it. And the Bishop had, as a 



' Bo a few yean affu tlit Preeldc^nt »f an Aiiierienn College 1 
who liad, as it was declarud, utterly and Bcandalouslj neglrated J 
hii doty aa to sanitary precautions and cleanlineaB, informed 
poblic, when a nnraber of students died of typhoid fever, ' 
it was u " diBpenBatvin." We may, however, both an reganl^H 
Pari* and the American College, for "decree of Provideoor," 
rend "dirt." — TraTulalor. 

' This remu-k recalls tbe aneodote oC n Buptist minuter in 
Kansas during tht civil war. "I am ludied, my hearera, how 
it ia that, if this war is aeat to pitaisb rebels and sliive-huldeiB. 
so many Union mt^u perish ? My Frienda, wiieu an iDJim goes 
for buffalo, he atill knocks over any antelope or jack-rabbita »r 
sknnka whicb come in his way ; and even to the Lord, when he 
is on the war-path after the chief of sinners — whicb are Beoeah 
— still takes a pup at any smaller evil-dovr who come> on tht 
trail, evsn though he be an Union moti.''— 2'rani/ator. 
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couditioii, exacted that he shonldhave unconditional 
authority or carte hlanchc in directing; the hospital. 
But it was deempd too dangerous an experiment 
to intrnsfc the souls of the poor patients, whose 
bodies were already suffering terribly, to the 
tortures of attempted salvation, which the Arch- 
bishop and his familiars intended to inflict. It 
was thought better to let the hardened Revolu- 
tionary sinners die simply of the cholerii, without 
threats of eternal damnation and hell-fire, without 
confession or extreme nnction. For though it is 
declared that the Catholic is a religion perfectly 
adapted to the nuhappy time through which we 
are now passing, the French will have none of it 
for fear lest tliey should be obliged to keep on 
with this epidemic faith (Krankhsitsreligioii) when 
better days shall come, 

Many disguised priests are now gliding and 
sliding here and there among the people, per- 
suading them that a rosary which has been 
consecrated is a perfect preservative against the 
cholera.' The Saint-Simonists regard it as an 



' We ue not u yet eo Car ailvauced iu pbyaiulogy sa to under- 
Btaml tha eauae«, but it It quite certiiin that tlioae whu huVB no 
(I'ar of a diaeMB or who buldly affront it oftto escape contagion. 
Tliia Miviug coufidaaCB is ofteu tlia lesult of a uibq'« btariog 
8i>inethiDg which he Snnly believea ptoteeta him, ba it ■ rubbit'a 
paw, a blsBsed roatirr, a telic of a gaiot, or any oihei kind o( 
"hand'' or "chacm." The antiquittce and illustmtioiu of thia 
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iidvantage of tbeir religiou that uoue of tlieir 
uumber can die of tlie prevailing malady, because 
progress is a law of nature, and as social prc^esa 
is specially in Saint-Simonism, so long as the 
number of its apostles is incomplete none of its 
followers can die. The Bonapartists declare that 
if any one feels in himself the symptoms of the 
cholera, if he will raise his eyes to the colnmn 
of the Place Vend6me he shall be saved and live. 
And so hath eveiy man his special faith in these 
troubled times. As for me, I believe in flannel. 
Good dieting can do no harm, but one should not 



subjeot are miwt fully given in arery rare work cifn bout 800 pages, 
entitled, " CurioBUB Amaletorum Scrntator . . , no la Specie de 
Zeneohtia," tn which ii added a treatise unamuletabj Julius Rej- 
chalt ( Frankfurt, 1690). In this extraiirdiuar; and immenaely 
erudite book almoflt every known disease is cited, and the amnleta 
described which must be carried about the peraoii to cure it. Thus, 
acoording to this authority, ivy (as I hav= heard in Florenoo, and 
read iu Marcellua of Bordeaux, fourth century), when worn, is a 
cure for headache ; aliso plaiutain-roots and the gem ophites, 
In addition to theae there are directions as to what should be 
done to secure favour, to avert the evil eye, to protect against 
lightning, to become rich, or be conaCintly jolly {hcrha contra 
mdan^udiam) — in short, for almost everythiug desirable under 
the Run. In some cases legitimate cures seem to indicate! a 
certain empirical knowledge, as, for instance, where we arc told 
that campliiir when carried is good for heart complaints. It is 
remarkable that, as regards amulet -rosaries, those which are 
made of a curious kind of triangular seed or nut are eonaidertd 
as possessing special virtue both by Turka and Italian Christians. 
—Trandatof. 
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eat too little, as do certain persons who mistake 
pangs of hunger felt in the night for premonitory 
symptoms of cliolera. It is amusing to see the 
poltroonery wliicli many manifest at table, re- 
garding with defiance or snapicion the most 
philanthropic and benevolent dishes, and swallow- 
ing every dainty with a sigh.' The doctors told 
US to haye no fear and avoid irritation ; bnt they 
feared lest they might be unguardedly irritated, 
and then were irritated at themselves for being 
afraid. Now they are love itself, and often use 
the words 3fon Dieu ! and their voices are as 
soft and low as those of ladies lately brought to 
bed (accouches). Withal thej- smell like peram- 
bulating apothecary-shops, often fee! their stom- 
achs, and ask every hour how many have died. 
But as no one ever knew the exact number, or 
rather as there was a general suspicion as to the 
exactitude of the figures given, all minds were 
seized with vague t«rror, and the extent of the 
malady was magnified beyond limits. In fact., the 



' I oan irellrememberthe great fear which prevailed during all 
the cholen Hoson of 1S3Z ai regards fiwtl, eBpeciolIy Gab and 
fniiC, Yuung aa I wai, I do not think that I touched a pescli ur a 
water-melon all that summer, and I can remember the amazement 
which I felt in the autumn at hearing' from a black aecrant-girl 
that she had during the whale time eaten all the pescheg she 
could get, which muBt have been many, since [riiit oF all kinds 
was almoBt given away. — Tivmlator. 
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jouraals have since published that ou one day, 4 
nn the loth of April, two thoneaud people died.. 
But the people would not be deceived by any I 
eiTch official statement, and continually complained i 
that far more died than were accounted for. My 1 
barber told me bow an old woman sat at her j 
window a whole night ou the Faubourg Mont- J 
martre to count the coi-pses which were carried I 
by, and she counted three hnndred; but when I 
morning came she was chilled with frost, and felt ] 
the cramp of the cholera, and soon died herself. 
Wherever one looked in the streets, there he saw ' 
funerals, or, sadder still, hearses with no one J 
following. But as there were not hearses suffi- I 
cieut, all kinds of vehicles were used, which, I 
when covered with black stuffs, looked very \ 
strange. Even these were at last wanting, and | 
I saw coffins carried in hackney-coaches.' It was | 
most disagreeable to see the great furniture- 

' I have heard my father relate how, during a terrible attack 
of jelldw lever ill PbiliLdelphia in the earlier-part of the preeent 
centorj, be remained by a friend who died in a lodging- bouge, 
and the panic was eo great that uo medical attendntice or aiij 
kind of aid whatever could be hod during the last stages. The 
patient passed away about midnight, and my father, going forth, 
with anme diffii^lty iibtained a cofBn or bos and a black man, 
with whose help tiie b<idy wbb nailed up, put into a hackney- I 
coach and taken tu the burying-grnund. Of thia yt-Uow fevix I 
pestilence I remember a Gtrange tale. There was a very amaU j 
house of one storey in Eleventh Street, near Locust, in which tt | 
man bad been left to die, and the doors locked. He reco> 
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waggons which were nsed for '■moving;" uow 
moving about as dead moii's onmibuses, or omnibiis 
moHuis, going from house to house for fares and 
carrying them by dozens to the field of rest. 

The neighbourliood of a cemetery where many 
funerals met presented the most dispiriting scene. 
Wishing to visit a friend one day, I arrived just 
as they were placing his corpse in the hearse. 
Then the sad fancy seized me to retnrn the call 
which he had last made, so I took a coach and 
accompanied him to Pire la Chaise. Having 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the cemetery, 
uiy coachman stopped, and awaking from my 
reverie, I could see nothing bnt literally sky and 
coflins. I was among several hundred vehicles 
bearing the dead, which formed a 'iumis or train 
before tbe narrow gate, and as I could not escape, 
I was obliged to pass several hours among these 
gloomy surrouiidiugg. Oat of enutu, I asked my 
coachman the name of my neighbour- coi^jse, and 
— woe the chance !— he named a young lady whose 
coach had, some months before, as I was going to 
a ball at Lointier, been crowded against mine and 



and eQiieavouriii{! tu eEcsps frum the upper winiloir, Cell Co tbe 
grDQiid and was killed. Aa liia ghost wan believed to haunt 
the hatlau, it remained without n tenant until about 1840, when 
it wu pnlled down. Tempi paitati ,' such events are becoming 
nlniuit inoomprebensible tu the jounger lenderB of the present 
d iiy . — Tranila ioi: 
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delayed just as it was to-day. There was only this 
difference, that then she often put out of the 
window her little head, decked with flowers, her 
lovely, lively face lit by the moou, aud mani- 
fested the most charming vexation and impatience 
at the delay. Now she was quite still, and pro- 
bably very blue ; but ever and anon, when the 
monmiug-horaes of the hearses stamped and grew 
unruly, it seemed to nie as if the dead themselves 
were growing impatient, and, tired of waiting, 
were in a hurry to get into their graves; and 
when, at the cemetery gate, one coachman tried 
to get before another, and there was disorder in 
the Qucice, then the gendarmes came in with bai-e 
sabres; here and there were cries and cnrses, 
some vehicles were overturned, coffins rolling ont 
burst open, and I seemed to see that most horrible 
of all ^meuies — a riot of the dead.' 

To spare the feelings of my readers, I will not 



• The reader will excuse tbe remnrk that nine-tentlis uf all which 
conBtitated the external horrois nf the ehulera or other great 
peatilencen would have been avoided by the very eimple prooea 
of oremation. It is said that even wiCliin a very few years, 
in breaking up the ground where great number? nf victime nf 
eholera or yellow fever were Inug since buried, the most deadly 
forma nf diaeosa or mnlaria have been develnped, which ceuld 
not aaenredly have taken place liad the remainn been reduced to 
BsheB. When I, iu 1856, pvibliehed au article advocating the 
burning of the dead, I wae literally alone in my ideM. Epjiur 
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further describe what I saw at Pere la OliaiBe. 
Hardeued as I am, I conld not help yielding to 
the deepest horror. One may learn by deathbeds 
how to die, and then await death with calmness, 
but to learn how to be bui-ied in gi'aves of qnick- 
lime, among cholera corpaee, is beyond my power. I 
hastened to the highest hill of the cemetery, whence 
one may see the city spread out in all its beauty. 
The Bim was setting ; its last rays seemed to bid me 
a sad good-bye ; twilight vapours covered sick Paris 
as with a light-white shroud, and I wept bitterly 
over the unhappy city, the city of freedom, of 
inspiration and of martyrdom, the saviour-city 
which has already suffered so miich for the tem- 
poral deliverance of humanity. 

Appendix to Letter \'r.' 

" Seest thou the foundations of usury, of theft 
and robbery, are our great men and lords, who 
take all creatures unto their possession : the fish 
in the waters, the birds in the air, all that groweth 
on the earth must be theirs (Jes. v.). Therefore 
they send forth God's commandment among the 
poor and say, ' God hath commanded that ye shall 
not steal ! ' yet it serves them naught. So they all 
bring it to pass that from the poor ploughman, 
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workman, and all which lives, they pluck off their . 
skin from them and the flesh from off their bones 
[Micah iii. 3]. And Bhonkl he then lay violent 
hands on what is holiest, he must hang, Then saith 
Doctor Liar, ' Amen ! ' The great men are them- 
selves the caase that the poor man is their enemy. 
If they will not do away with the cause of strife, 
how can it go well in the long-run ? And if I, | 
Baying that, am rebellious and a stirrer-up of ' 
strife, so let it be !" 

In these words spake three hundred years ago 
Thomas Miinzer, one of the moat heroic-minded 
and unfortunate sons of the German Fatherland, 
a preacher of the Gospel, which, according to his 
belief, promised not only happiness in heaven, 
but also equality and brotherhood imto men 
upon earth. Doctor Marian Luther was of a 
different opinion, and condemned such rebellious 
doctrines, by which his own work, the separation 
from Rome and the foundation of the new faith, 
was endangered, and inspii-ed perhaps more by 
worldly wisdom than by evil zeal, wrote his dis- 
reputable book against the unfortunate peasants. 
Pietists and canting hypocrites {Duckmausef) have 
of late revived this work, and spread the reprints 
far and ivide — partially to show their high pro- 
tectors how much the pure Lutheran faith upholds 
absolute government, and partially to .'iuppresB by 
Luther's authority the enthusiasm for freedom in 
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Germany. But a holier teBtimony, wliLch tlowB 
like blood froin the Gospel, contradicta the slavish 
iuterjiretatiou mid the en-oiieoiis antliority; fov 
ChriBt, who died for 1lif P(|nftlity nnd brotliGrhood 
of mankind, did not mvetil his Word to BPrfi' 
as the tjDoI of AbsolutiBui. and 'iTiomas Miinzer 
was right nnd Luther in the wrong, Mim?;cr 
was beheaded at Miidiin. His companions were 
also in the right, and they were beheadeil with 
the sword or hang with the rope, as they chanced 
to be of plebeian or noble origin. The Margrave 
(Jasimir von Anspach, in addition to such execu- 
tions, Iiad the eyes pnt out of eighty-five peasants, 
who afterwards went begging about the country, 
and who were also in the right, llow it went 
with tho wretched peasants in Upppr Austria 
and Suabia, and how in Germany many hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasants, who aKked fni' 
nothing but human rights and Christian mercy, 
were elanghtered or strangled by their s])iritual or 
temporal lords, is commonly known. But the 
latter were in the right, becanse they wpre in all 
the fulness of power, and the i^easants were often 
led astray by the authoj-ity of a Luther and of 
other clergymen who made common cause with 
secular powers, and by untimely controversii-.s 
over equivocal Biblical passages, or often singing 
psalms when they should have fought. 

In the year of grace 1789, the same strife 
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began in France aa to ecjuality and brotherhood, 
on the same grounds, against the same class in 
])ower, with tliis difference, that the latter lost tho 
power which the people gained, while their cause 
drew its claims to justice, not from the Bible, but 
from philosophy. The feudalistic and hierarchic 
institutions whicli Charlemagne had founded in 
his vast realm, and which had developed them- 
selves in many forms in the realms which spread 
forth from it, had struck root most powerfully in 
France, flourished bravely for centuries, and, tike 
all things in this world, at last lost their strength. 
The kings of France, vexed at their dependence 
on the nobility and clergy — the first of whom con- 
sidered tliemselves as the equals of their monarch, 
while the latter ruled the ppople more than they 
did — gradually contrived to weaken their power, 
and this great work was completed by Louis XIV. 
Instead of a warlike feudal nobility, which had at 
once governed and guarded their kings, there now 
crept to the steps of the throne a weakly court 
nobility, whose prestige was derived not from its 
castles and retainers, but from the number of its 
ancestors; instead of stiff and stern priests, who 
tei-rified kings with confessional and excommuni- 
cation {BcichC und Bann) while they kept the 
multitude in check, there was now a Gallican or, 
so to speak, a mediatised Church, wliose posts or 
offices were surreptitiously obtained in the ceil de 
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hmuf of Versailles or in the boudoirs of mistreases, 
and wtose chiefs belonged to the same aristocracy, 
who paraded as court-domeatics, so that the cos- 
tumes of abb& and bishops, pallium and mitre, 
might be considered as a kiud of court-costume. 
Despite which change, the nobility retained the 
privileges which it always had over the people ; in 
fact, its pride as regards the latter rose the more 
it was abased before its royal lords. It usurped, 
as of old, all the eDJoyments of life, oppressed and 
wronged as before, as did the clergy, who had 
long lost their hold on men's souls, but who 
still kept their titles, their Trinity monopoly, 
their privileges of suppressing intellect, and their 
chnrchly tricks and wiles. What the teachers of 
the Gospel had tried in the Peasants' War was now 
done by philosophers in France, and with better 
success. They demonstrated to the people the 
usurpations of the nobility and of the Church; 
they showed them that both had lost their power, 
and the people exulted ; and on the 14th of June 
1789, the weather being fine, they began the 
work of their emancipation, and he who on that 
day had sought the spot where the old, luusfy, 
grimly unpleasant Bastile had stood, would have 
found in its place an airy, cheerfnl bailding with 
the laughing inscription, "Id on danse." 

For seventeen years many writers in Europe 
have busied themselves unweariedly in trying to 
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fi'ee the li'iirnetl men of Francu fraiu tlie reproiich 
that they had especially caused the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, The writers of the present 
day would fain be in favour aj^ain with the great ; 
they have sought to win once more a soft place at 
the feet of power, and have behaved, in so doin^, 
with snch an air of servile innocence that they 
are now considered nut as serpents, but common 
worms. But I cannot refrain from declaring the 
truth, that the writers of the last century were 
the men who did most to cause the outbreak of 
tlie Hevolution, and who determined its character. 
I praise them for this as one praises a physician 
who brings about a rapid crisis, and allays by his 
skill the illness which might have been deadly. 
Without the word spoken by those scholars, France 
would have lingered on more miserably, and the 
Ee volution, which mnst liave inevitably come, 
would have assumed a far less noble form ; it 
would have been vulgar and barbarous, instead of 
tragic and bloody. Or, what is worse, it might 
have deteriorated into sometliing laughable and 
stupid, if its positive needs (iiialericUe Nollicit) had 
not assumed an ideal expression, as has unfortu- 
nately not been the case in those countries where 
the writers have not led the peopli* to demand a 
declaration of human rights, and where jjeople 
make a revolution to escape paying a toll or to 
get rid of a mistress. Voltaire and Rousseau ai'e 
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two writers who did more thaii all otliois to pif- 
pare the Eevoiution, who determined its later 
patha, and who still spivitualjy lead and rule the 
French race. Even the enmity between these 
two has had a marvellons aftei--effect ; perhaps 
the party strife among the men of the Revolution 
itself even to this hour ia only a continuation of 
this conflict. 

^ For the battle among the revolutionaiy men 
of the Convention was nothing but the secret ill- 
will (OtoU) of Housseau rigorism to Voltairean 
Ug&reU. The true Montagnards cherished all tlie 
manner of thought and feeling of Housseau, and 
as they gnillotinetl at the same time Dantonists 
and Hebertistes, it came to pass not altogetber 
because the former preached a relaxing mode- 
ratism, and the latter degenerated into the most 
unbridled saoB-culott^ism, or as an old man of the 
Mountain said to me lately, "Parcequ'ils etaient 
tons des homnies pounds, t'rivoles, sans croyance 
et sans vertu." When the old state of affairs was 
overthrown, the wild men of the Revolution were 
tolerably at ^jeace ; bnt when something new was 
to be enacted and the most positive questions 
were discussed, natural antipathies awoke. That 

' The fullowing pasiages, unto Che words " Iiijtietice. however, 
IB dune to Vultaire," were added by the autbiir as a iiiite ; but vs 
the; belung snbntaiitially to the text, I have included them in 
it. — Trmi^ator. 
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serionB dreamer of the Rousseau school, Saint- i 
Just, hated henceforth the gay and witty fan- 
faron, Desmoulins. The morally pure, incorrupt- 
ible Robespierre hated the seDSual, money-tainted 
Danton. Maximilian Robespierre of holy memory 
was the incarnation of Rousseau ; he was deeply 
religious; he believed in God and immortality; he 
hated Voltairean mockeries of religion, the undig- 
nified tricks of a Gobel,' the orgies of the atheists, 
the loose conduct of the csjn-its, and perhaps he i 
hated everybody who was witty and laughed. I 

On the nineteenth Thermidor the Voltairean ' 
party, which had been not long previously sup- 
presBpd, couc|uered ; under the Directory it exer- 
cised its reaction on the Mountain ; later, daring 
the heroic drama of the Empire, as during the 
pious Christian comedy of the Restoration, it could 
only play in minor parts ; yet we have seen it, even 
to this hour, more or less active, standing at the 
helm of state, and indeed represented by the 
former Bishop of Autun, Charles Maurice Talley- 
rand. Rousseau's party, suppressed since that 
unhappy day of Thermidor, lived poorly, but sonnd 
in mind and body, in the Faubourgs Saint- Antoine 
and Saiut^Marceaii, in the forms of Garnier Pag^s, 
Oavaignac, and of so many other noble Republicans, 



' Accntding to Csrlj'le, this Dame sbould he Gobel — 
Gobel," probably becauae be was frum Straabnrg, 
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who from time to time api>ear for the gospel of 
Freedom. I am uot viitnous enough to be able 
to attach myself to this jjarty, bnt I hate vice too 
much t^J ever make war on it. 

Injustice, however, is done to Voltaire should 
any one assert that he was not as fully inspired 
as Konssean ; he was only more crafty and clever. 
Heavy nnskilfulness always takes refuge in stoi- 
cism, and gi'owla laconically at seeing adroitness 
in others. Alfieri reproaches Voltaire because he 
wrote against great men, while he always carried 
tlie candle before them like a chamberlain. The 
gioomy Piedjnontese never obsei-ved that Voltaire, 
while he carried the candle as a servant before the 
gi'eat, at the same time lit np their nakedness. Yet 
I will by no means acqnit Volt aire from the reproach 
of flatteiy ; he and the greater jwrtion of the learned 
men of France crept like spaniels to the feet of the 
nobles, and licked the golden spurs, and smiled 
when they wounded theirtongiifs on them or were 
trampled under foot. Yet when small dogs ai'e 
kicked they suffer as much as great hounds. The 
secret hatred of French scholars against the great 
must have been the more teri-ible because in addi- 
tion to the kicks they also received from them many 
benefits.^ " Garat relates of Champfort that he 
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once took a thousand dollars (thalers), tiie savings 
of a reiy hard-worked life, from an old leather 
purse, and joyfully contributed theTii to a Revoln- 
tionary caase, ou a certain occasion when, at the 
beginning of the Revolation, money was being 
collected ; and Champfort was arariciont; and had 
always been protected by the great. 

But the men of the working-classes {die Manner 
der GeiveThc) did much more than the literati to 
bring about the fall of the old n;^me. K the 
latter believed that in its place there would be a 
Government of intellectual capacity, the former, 
06 the indastrialg, held that there would be given 
to them, as the practically most powerful and 
infinential part of the people, a legal recognition 
of their higher significance, and quite as certainly 
citisienly equality and co-operation in state affairs. 
And in fact, as all institutions had hitherto rested 
on the ancient military system and church faith 
— neither of which had any longer a life in them- 
selvee — society must in future be based on the 
two new powers in which throbbed the most life- 
power : that is, ou industry and science. The 
clergy, who had been spiritually behind-hand ever 



*umiuU ufficiii qtiautum putai moleticioriiin repoais." 
Roimtns liud even discovered a. type of cbarfuster en dute! 
thu, he would do to tlioau who liad nnilered him kind at 
wome i^vil than be would huvn inflicted un an eueniy, — T 
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amce the itiventiou of printing, aud the nobility, 
who had been levelled to the groniid by the inveu- 
tion of gnupowder, were now compelled to realise 
that the power which tbey had held for a thousand 
years was now paBaing from their proud but weak 
hands,' and going to the despised yetvigorous graep 
of scholars and labourers. And they should now 
have perceived that they conld only regain the 
lost power in common with those labourers and 
learned men, but they would not perceive it ; they 
warred foolishly against the UDavoidable, and there 
began a painful and absui-d battle, in which crawl- 
ing, windy falsehood and decaying, diseased pride 
fought with iron necessity against the guillotine 
and truth, against life and inspiration, and we still 
stand on the ground of conflict. 

There was a miserable ilinister, a respectable 
banker, a good father of a family, good Christian, 



' Melftiicthon bas given Home curiaua testimony to the faut 
that tlie Catholic Church perceived from the beginniDg that 
the wt of printing wouJd be indeed r blRck art, and one full 
of evil for it. It is veiy amuiiing to contrast the exultation 
which Heine here displayti over the power of gunpowder aa 
deatnietive to chiTnlry, with his icoinful and bitter contempt 
of " base villanous saltpetre " when it was employed in cannon 
at Cfhsb; against French nubility, as U most amusingly (et 
forth in " SbaJteapeare'g Madchen und Fraueo." The contempt 
which Heine evinces in that work, for common soldiers hi only 
to be paralleled by his unbounded love for them elai'where.— 
Tranaator. 
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good aiitlimeticiaii and accountant, the jack-fool 1 
of the EevolDtion, He believett stifE and strong I 
that the deficit of the Budget was the only cause ' 
of the trouble and the strife, and he figured night 
and day to raise the deficit, till at last for mere 
sheer numerals he could see neither men nor their 
threatening aspect ; aud yet he Lad in all his 
folly one happy thought, which was to assemble I 
the Notables. I say that it was a very happy j 
thought, for it benefited Freedom ; without that j 
deficit France might have draggetl ou mncli 
longer iu a condition of wretched sickliness. The 
calling together of tlie Notables hastened the j 
crisis, and also the cui'e ; and if the bnat of Neoker | 
should ever be placed in the Pantheon of Fi-eedom,* 
we will place a fool's-cap crowned with patriotic 
oak-leaves on his head. It is indeed ridicnlona 
to see only persons in gi'eat events aud cii'cnm- 
Btances.i but fai- more absurd when they see in 
these things only figures or numerals. But there 
are small minds who iu the slyest manner attempt 



' IHiif/eii, "tiaage." 1 have already covninenttJ on the 
unpitjiiiig DUkDiwr in which Oernjana "ding" this word into 
uur ears to nignify evtrjtbiag, from n tt^apot up to n revulation 
iir the Uivinit; ; but I mnj here praise Heine's si^t^ wisdom 
in deoiaring the fully ol unly seeing individuuls in "things," 
It would Beem oa if, with bis occasional irplrit qF propheoj, he 
foleeaw this end of the century, when bingraphy— the more 
gossipy aad feeble the better- — was ti> outbalance history, and 
Jane Cnrlylc soar in triumph far above Thnmas.— rrxmrfofuc. 
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to reconcile both errors, who even seek for the 
numbers in persons with which ta explain things. 
They are not contented to regard Julius Ctesar as 
the origin of the downfall of Roman freedom, but 
they assert that the genial Julius was bo deeply 
in debt that, to avoid being put into the jng,^ he 
was comirelled to jug the world with all his 
creditors. If I am not mistaken, there is a 
passage in Plutarch where he speaks of Cffisar'fi 
debts as the basis of sncli an argument. Bour- 
ienne, the little, trim, spruce Bourienne, the 
venal cronpier at the hazard-table of the Empire, 
the pitifully-poor soul, has somewhere indicated 
in his Memoirs that it was pecuniary difficulties 
which inspired Napoleon Bonaparte in the be- 
ginning of his career to great undertakings.^ In 



' Eiayettecht, literally "staok in " or "put uii"— as one might 
finy of a man in prUon in English slung, that he ia " stuck" 
at last. 

' Heiuo would have had no want of illnatration fnc this 
theory that nil genius or ileeert may be traced to money, or a 
want of it, had ha looked to the United States, whare it pre- 
vails anioug the multitude to an incredible extent Thus 
Abrahnni Linonln's ability ia popularly asci'ibed entirely to hit 
having been extremely poor, and, above all, a wood-cbopper. 
Henry Clay's best card was that he had been the mill-boy of 
the SlsjiheH ; Johnson's, thitX he was an illiterate tailor ; nnd so 
on throogb most modem candidates. Even a eoUege aducatjnn 
ii hardly a creditable thin^ to many, unless indeed the student 
supported himself fay teaching ur waiting at hotels in vacation, 
and, above all, endured grt-at hardthipR. Which, is in a great 
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this fashion many deep thinkers are not contented 
with considering Mirabeaii as the canse of the 
overthrow of the French monarchy, but declare 
that he was coni]TeUed by want of money and 
debt ta seek relief in overthrowing the existing 
state of affairs. I will no longer discnss such 
absurdity, yet I must mention it, because it may 
be that in a later time it may develop itself in 
fullest bloom. Mirabeau is now regarded as 
Ijeculiarly the representative of that first phase 
of the Revolution which begins and ends with 
the National Assembly. 

As such he has become a popular hero. He is 
discussed daily ; he is seen chiselled and painted 
everywhere ; he is set forth in all French theatres 
in all hia forms, poor and wild, loving and hating, 
langhing and gnashing his teeth, a reckless, bank- 
rupt god, wliom heaven and earth obeyed, and 
who was capable of gambling away hia last fixed 



I 



measure f^at fully, fur genius ia itidependeiit of both advenlty 
iir prnsperitj', develuping itself, it ia true, rerj uften in ipiU 
ft the fumiEr, but being !ti mare frequently aided and en- 
cnuTD^jed by tbe latter, Tliis claimiug that want oE money i 
in tlie one cieBtive caase dF jjeniiia is but a natural forui of the 
belief that money in all in all, and the mere millionaire tbe rery 
greatest and noblest of mortaln. It inny be observed that 
Heine predicts that a time is coming wben this vulgar error 
"aich am hliiktadslen entfalUv, konntc" — "'may develop itsaif 
moat bloomingly," whieli prophecy is being rapidly fulfilled. — 
Ti'an^alor. 
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star and his last lonis-d'or at faro ; a Samson who 
tears down the pillars of the state to bury in the 
mins his threatening creditors ; a Hercules who at 
the parting roads of life accommodates himself to 
both ladies, and who recreates and refreshes him- 
self in the arms of Vice from the exertions of 
Virtue; "an Ariel-Caliban, flashing with genius 
and ugliness," whom the poetry of love sobered 
when the poetry of reason had intoxicated him ; 
a transfigured, glorified profligate of Freedom, 
worthy of great worship, a thing of doubtful 
nature (Zweiterwcsen), whom only Jules Janin 
could depict. 

And it is by the very same moral contradictions 
of his nature and life that Mirabeau was the 
representative of his age, which was just as re- 
probate and sublime, so deeply in debt and rich, 
who while in prison wrote the most lascivious 
romances,^ yet at the same time the noblest 
books of freedom, and who afterwards, though 



' The work chiefly referrtd to is the Eretita BiUion, a kind r.f 
cyclopedia or general nccotiut oF all the abenations of nenanal 
paasion, and not a ronmnce. Fmm a BcientiGc-hiatoricBl point 
i)F view it is not withuat value, nf, far ita time, it v/tm a bold 
protest agiunat the intolcrablu petty tyranny of the Church in 
matters which should be left to pbyaicianB. Mirabeau is said 
to havu written thin with no other work of referene? except the 
Bible, but it certniiiiy appears to have beeu mr)delled on thnt 
rare work, the Brerii Delinfitti-i, &p. . of Johnun Gwira Simon, 
.fena, 1683. — Tram/ator, 
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loaded with the old ]K)wdered wig and a frag- 
ment of the infamous old chain, advanced as the 
herald of the coming spring of the world, and 
cried to the pale and frightened master of the 
ceremonies of the past, " Allcz dire h. votre mSitre j 
que nous sonimea ici par la puissance du peuple, I 
et qu'on ne nous en arrachera que par la force dea 
baionettes." With these words the French Ke- 
volntion began ; no boiirgeois would have liad the 
courage to utter them ; the tongues of rolnriera 
and vilains "were iis yet tied by the dumb spell ot 
ancient obedience, and so it was that it was only 
in the nobility, in that over-bold, arrogant caste, 
which never felt true tearful reverence {Eh-furcht) 
before a king, that the new era found its first organ. 
And here I cannot refrain from mentioning 
that those world-famed words of Jlirabeau, as I 
was recently assured, were really due to Count 
Volney, who, sitting by him, whispered them in 
his ear. 1 do not believe that this report is 
quite groundless ; it in no respect coutiicta with 
the character of Jfii'abeau, who borrowed ideas 
of his friends as freely as he did their money, 
and who on that account has been terribly abused 
in many memoirs, especially in those of Brissot 
and the recently published work of Dumont.^ 



' Diimont decIaCBs, 
d entire speeclicn ■ 



avidently witli truth, that Wirabenu 
n ffir him, whicli ht nitrely f,'i't by 
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For this reason many of his contemporwiea have 
doubted as to his being a really great orator, and 
only allowed his real sallies of wit and coups de 
thMlre in the tribune. It is now very difficult tn 
judge him fairly in this respect. According tu 
tlie testimony of men of his time who may still 
be questioned, the raagic of his oratory lay more 
in Ills personal appearance than in 1 s v rd 
It was especially when he spoke slowl md lei 



liear 



nod repeated. 
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nthat h 



these speecbea could naver, e.B orntors, have be n M nb a 
This leadK to the truth that there in souiethin i) od y 
different in thti French iniad to the Oennan or Ang o Saiui o 
AmerioaD that jt JB simply incompreheiiBible t u &Iaq t 
did, with amaiineiiBeB or hscka, the greater, and e he 
moat iuventive part, oE the wnrk of Diimaa the e de y t 
Maqnet never distinguigbed himaeH aa n novelist. The raviBtng 
" eye of the master " was needed. Shakespeare had to perfec- 
tion this art of turning by the alobemy oF genina the ailreF iif 
i>theni into gold. A stugu mani^er and a very distinguished 
actress have both explained to me in detail that the most suc- 
cemfiil dratnaa are those in which the greater portion of the 
text is arranged, with the miae en mint, 4c., by " the company,'' 
but where the author aketclies the pl<it, writes the snlit-nt points 
of dialogues — which t,n generally cut down — and makes the 
characters. The innately dramatic character of the French mind 
explains this apparent contradiction. This paper by Heine is, 
mej'udicc, throughout admirable, and proiniuent in it is his subtle 
perception of the true character of Minibeaa, which was in so 
many respects like his n«Ti, But Heiiif, like a (Jernian, always 
did his own work in fulL It would have been practically 
better for him had, for example, hifl '■ Faust" nnd "Diana" 
been paused through the crucible of stage m.iUHgement. — 
Trail tlator. 
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berately that the hearer was thrilled at the im 
velloua sound of liia voice, and when one heard the 
hissing of serpents under the flowers of speech. 
In passion he was irresistible. It is told of 
Madame de StaiJl that she once sat in the gallery 
of the National Assembly when Mirabeau rose 
to speak against Necker. It may be well under- 
stood that such a ' daughter as she was, who 
adored her father, was filled with wrath and rt^ 
against Mirabeau, but these inimical feelings 
vanished as she listened, and finally, when the 
storm of his eloquence increased to terrible power 
— when the poisoned lightning shot from his 
eyes and the world-cnisliing thunder roared from 
his soul — Madame de StaiJl leaned far out over 
the railing of the gallery and applauded like 
mad. 

But far more important than the oratorical 
power of the man was that which he said. This 
we can now judge most impartially, and see 
from it that Mirabeau most thoroughly under- 
stood his time; that he not only knew how to 
tear down but to build up,^ and that he under- 



' There are iiiany passagea in Carljlu's works which to roe 
conclusive); prove thiit he wns under greiLt obligation to Heine, 
and this is one cif them. The great English writer, in Bpealdng 
ot Voltnira in "Sartor ResariiU''," sneera at him for having 
ualy a hammer to destroy, not a trowel wherewith to buiEd, 
and reqiieEts him tn ti^ke our thanks— and himself awa;. But 
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stood the latter better than the great masters 
who are to-day still busy at the work. In the 
writings of Mirabeaii we find the chief ideas of 
constitutional monarchy such as France needed ; 
we discover the plan, though it be sketched 
hastily in mere outlines — and I sincerely com- 
mend unto all the wise and anxious rulers of 
Europe the study of these lines — lines of state 
which the greatest political genius of our nge 
drew beforehand with prophetic insight and 
mathematical accuracy. It would be an im- 
portant matter should any oue make a serious 
study of adapting Mii-abeau's works in this 
respect to Germany. His revolutionary and 
negative (negierejiden) thoiights have found quick 
appreciation and promptly applied action; but 
his quite as powerful, positive, and con8tnieti\'e 
thoughts are less understood or applied. 

Least of all did the world nndei'stand Mirabeau's 
predilection for the monarchy, What he woidd 
take from this of absolute power he helped to 
restore by means of constitntional security. Yes, 
he even thought of increasing and strengthening 
royal power by boldly tearing the king from the 
hands of the higher orders, who practically gov- 



iii Voltnira'a time there whh everything ta dentmy e 
building omld begin. It is not improbable ihitt this 1 
Heine BiiggBBted "The French Rovolution,'' 
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eraed him by court intrigues aud the confeaaional, 
and placing him in those of the Third Estate. 
Mirabeau was the herald of that constitutional 
monarchy which, in my opinion, was the want of 
the time, and which, more or less democratically 
formulated, is now needed by us in Germany. 

It was this couBtitutional monarchy which did 
the greatest injury to the Count, for the lievohi- 
tionary men, who did not understand him, saw in 
it a desertion or falling off, and thought he had 
sold the Eevolution. They rivalled, in abusing 
him, the aristocrats, who hated him because they 
knew that Miralieau, by destroying their business 
o[ privileges, would save and rejuvenate the king- 
dom at their expense. But just as the wretched 
conduct (misire) of the privileged class repulsed 
him, so was the coarseness of most of the dema- 
gogues destructive, and all the more because they, 
in the mad unchecked manner which we well 
know, already preached the Bepublic. It is inte- 
resting to read in the newspapers of that time to 
what strange resorts those democrats who did 
not as yet dare oppose him openly had recourse 
to annul the monarchical tendency of the great 
tribune. So, for example, when Mirabeau once 
expressed himself distinctly as a royalist, these 
journals could only help themselves by declaring 
that, as Mirabeau very often did not write his 
own speeches, it came to pass that the adilress 
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which he had from a frieud had not beeu read 
by him before delivery, and that it was for the 
first time on the tribunal that he noted that an 
altogether royalist oration had been perfidiously 
passed upon him. 

Whether Mirabeau could have ever succeeded 
in saving the monarchy and founding it anew is 
to this day a subject of dispute. Some will have 
it that he died too soon, while others think he 
died a timely death. He did not die of poison, 
for the aristocracy just then had need of him. 
Men of the people do not poison; the deadly 
cup belongs to old-fashioned tragedies of palaces. 
Mirabeau died because he had enjoyed an horn- 
before two dancing-girls, Mesdemoiselles Helis- 
berg and Colombe, and a pat^ de foie gras aux 
tniffes. 



VII. 

Paris, May 12, 1832. 

The historical reminiscences which I promised 
in the previous article must be delayed. The 
present has made itself so harshly felt (so herbe 
geltetid gemacht) that no one can now busy him- 
self with the past. The great universal affliction, 
the cholera, is gradually passing away, but it 
leaves behind much sorrow and affliction. The 
sun shines cheerfully enougli, men go about once 
more chatting intimately and smiling, but the 
black suits of mourning which we see everywhere 
are a check to really cheerful feeling. A sickly 
sorrow seems to prevail among the people, as if 
they had all passed through a serious illness ; 
something like a sentimental weariness oppresses 
not only the Government, but also the Opposition. 
The enthusiasm of hatred is very weak, hearts 
are muddy {versu7npfen), thoughts are pale in 
the brain ; we look at one another gaping good- 
naturedly; we are no longer ill-natured; men 

seem to have become peaceable and pleasant. 

206 
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Germaa pietists might now do a gt 
here.^ 

People once believed that wonders would come 
to paas and sudden changes take place should 
Caaimir Perier no longer take the lead ; but it 
would seem as if meantime the enl had become 
incurable, and even the death of Perier caimot 
cm^ the state. 

That Perier should perish by the cholera, or by 
a general disaster which neither strength nor 
cunning could resist, must needs disconcert his 
bitterest enemies. The universal enemy Death 
had crept in to their confederatiou, and the most 
vigorous assistance from such an ally was not 
agreeable. Perier, indeed, gained by it the sym- 
pathy of the multitude, who all at once felt that 
he was a great man. Now, when he must be 
replaced by others, this greatness becomes evident. 
If he could not with ease bend the bow of 
Ulysses, he was at least able to achieve it when 
he exerted all his strength. Certainly his friends 
can now boast that if the cholera had not pre- 
vented, he would have accompUshed all his plans. 



* A friend of mine who wut in Purt aa Ttiatx, Son Domiugii 
(Haiti), after a great fire, which had destrojed neatly all the 
huuus, and which vae followed by a terrible pestilence, observed 
Che name tiling ; with thia difference, that the blacks, owing to 
their excitable teinperameut, took to menimeDt and dancing. 
It was the feeling of ri/if/ after a great diMsteT.—Tranilatoi: 
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IJut what will become of France ! Well, France 
is a perseveriuy Penelope, who daily weaves and 
duly waits in hope of gaining time till the arrivul 
of the right man or the hnshand. And who is 
he I That I know not. Only this I know, that 
he will bend the great bow and break up the 
banquet of the inaolent suitors ; he will treat 
them to deadly holt-heads ; he will iiaug the 
docU-inaire sei-vaut-girls who have prostituted 
themselves to all ; he will purity the house of all 
its horrible disorder, and, with the help of the wise 
gwldess, will establish better munagenient. And 
as our aotual sitnatiuu, in which weakness is alto- 
getherlike that of the time of the iJirectory, ao shall 
we experience another Eighteenth of Bnimaire, 
and the right man will suddenly appear among 
the powerful men, grown pale, and announce the 
end of their reign. Then there will, of course, he 
outcries that the Constitution has been violated, 
as of old iu the Council of the Elders when there 
also came the right man to clear the house. But 
as he in auger cried aloud : — " Constitution ! You 
dare to appeal to the Constitution I "you who 
violated it on the Eighteenth of Fruetidor, on 
the Twenty-second of Floreal, on Thirtieth of 
Prairial ! " — even so will the right man cite the 
day and date when the juste-milieu Ministry also 
violated the Constitution. 

How little the Constitution has ciiteri?d not only 
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into the thoughts and schemes of the Govemmeut, 
but also into the populnr mind, is manifest when 
the weightiest constitutional questions aro dis- 
cussed. Both people and Government seek to 
explain or profit by the Constitution according 
to their own private feelings. The people are 
misled to this by writers and orators, who, either 
from uncertainty or party feeling, endeavour to 
pervert ideas. The Government is misled by that 
fraction o£ the aristocracy which, devoted through 
selfishness, form the present Court, and still i-egard, 
as they did during the Eestoratiou, the represen- 
tative system as a modern superstition to which 
the people cling, and which cannot be turned from 
them by force, yet which may be rendered harm- 
less by slipping in under the new names and 
forms old personalities and ideas, and that with- 
out its being perceived. According to the con- 
ceptions of such men, he is the greatest Minister 
who can effect as much with the new constitu- 
tional formulas as was formerly achieved with the 
formulas of the old rL'gime, Such a Minister was 
Vill^le, of whom, however, when Verier fell ill, no 
one ventured to think, though they indeed had 
conrage to consider Decazes. He would certainly 
have been appointed Minister, if the new Court 
had not feared that it would be soou supplanted 
by the members of the olil. They feared lest he 
might bring the whole Restoration with him into 
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the Ministry. After Deoazes, Guizot was care- 
fully considered.' He also v/aa greatly trusted 
when it was necessary to conceal the most abso- 
lute aims under constitiilional names and forms. 
For this quasi-father of the new ductrinaires, this 
author of an English history and of a book of 
French synonymes, understands how in the most 
masterly manner, by aid of Parliamentary exam- 
ples drawn from England, to disguise the most 
illegal things with an ordre Ugal, and to suppress 
the high-flying spirit of the French with the 
heavy and learned letter of the law {das plump 
ijekhrte Wort). But it is said that even while 
he conversed warmly with the King, who offered 
him a portfolio, he suddenly experienced the most 
ignoble symptoms of the cholera, and abruptly 
breaking off hia discourse, departed, declaring that 
he could not resist the pressure of the time.^ 
Guizot's failure (Durch/all) in the choice of a 
new Minister is narrated even more comically 
by others. Negotiations were then begun with 
Dnpin, who was always regarded as Perier's suc- 
cessor, and who was believed to be a man of great 
strength and courage. But the proposal came to 



I 



' Tile two sentences following, < 
■aid." do not <Kcut in the French ti 

' AbHdged in the French vtraioi 
aoa diacoura." The following aente 
fall haa a, co&rae double meaning. 



1 tfie worda, "Bnt il 
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grief because Dnpiii would not submit to the 
many restrictions which siirrounded the presi- 
dency of the Council. There arc, in fact, some 
peeuliai' ciivunistanceH hh regards this presidency. 
The King himself often assumed it, especially in 
the beginning of his reign. This was iilways a 
great enibnrrasament fop the Minister, and the 
nji8 understandings of those times mostly pro- 
ceeded from it. I'erier alone was able to resist 
such encroachments, and thereby he withdrew 
affairs from the too great intluence of the Court, 
which under every riSgime directs the King ; for 
which reason it is said that the news of Peiier's ill- 
ness was not unacceptable to many of the friends' 
of the Tuileries. The King now seemed to be 
perfectly justified when he personally assumed the 
presidency of the Council; but when this pro- 
visory arrangement was made public there nrase in 
the salons and newspapers a very violent dispute 
as to whether the King liad a right to act thus. 

In doing this there was manifested much chica- 
nery and more ignorance, People goaaipped about 
what they had only half learned and not at all 
understood, and there was a rustling and spirting 
from many mouths like a political waterfall.* 



' French vewlon — habiUiit,—Tiimtlalir. 
' French »ac«ion—"Et tout cnli Jevint ui 
lonnniit et intAruBBble." 
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The views of moat of the journals were not of 
the most brilliant kind, excepting only the 
National, and there was again heard the old 
war-cry, which the Restoration had originated : 
" Le roi r&gne, maia ne gouverne pas." The three 
men and a half who then occupied themselves 
with politics in Germany translated his axiom, 
if I do not err, with the words, " Der Konig 
herrscht, aber er regiert nicht " — " The king rules, 
but does not reign." But I do not approve of that 
word Iierracke7i; there is in it, according to my I 
manner of thinking, a shade of despotism. And ] 
yet this maxim indicates the difference of the two 
powers, the Absolute and the Constitutional ^ 

In what does this dilierence cousi.st ? He who 
ia politically pure at heart may most accurately 
discuss the question even on the other aide of 
the Rhine. By deliberately turning it round and 
round, people have succeeded in making it on one 
side au aid to tlie most daring Jacohiniam, and 
on the other to the most cowardly servility. 

As the theory of Absolutism, from the con- 
temptible hut learned Salmasius down to Herr 
Jarke, who is not learned at all,^ has been 



1 French vurBion^" Kt pourtant cette luttxiiue tormulee par 
le giaie politique lie Tbiere, a 6ti acceptiSe pour bien tltnblir la 
iliffiSrenoe entre Ub deux pouvoira absalu et conatitutionnel." 

" Eeioe speaks ut the aame Jnrke in the Ueiiebilihr — not very 
polltel;^ — HB a contemptible Irgal inaect, — 2'rantlator. 
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tSefly defended by writers of siispicioua char- 
acter, it has happened that the evil reputation of 
its advocates has greatly injured the cause itself. 
He to whom an honourable name is dear, hardly 
dare openly defend it, though he were never so 
firmly convinced of its truth. And yet the doc- 
trine of absolute power is just aa honest and 
defensible as any other political opinion. No- 
thing is more revolting than what now so often 
happens— the confounding absolutism with des- 
potism. The despot acts arbitrarily according 
to the caprice of his will ; the abaolute prince, 
with clear intelligence and sense of duty.^ The 
characteristic of the abaolute king is this, that 

' It can hardly fail tn oocur tu any thinking reader that tliix 
IK Dot at all B distinction between two klnda of political power, 
but merely that of the poesible diiference between b good men 
and a bad, or uf tlia varied private cliarocter of rulers in the same 
position. Cnrlyle, who, I believe, nne very much indebted tu 
Heine, though he nuwlien; manifests hia obligations, made the 
ntmoet of this mighty and jUMt hero In power, and rnara for him 
aloud in many pages; bat neither the one nor the other ever gave 
the world any idea how we are to put the right man in the right 
place. I>'int catch jiour hero. There ia again the mystjud slid 
supernatural theory that the Great Endowed always makes or 
finds his way to his proper positiun — "Gird alone knows how, 
but always aumehow ;" which is a manifest absurdity, since, if it 
were true, there could be notliing to complain ot. The result 
of all which is simply this, that genius la a glorious thing, bat 
by far too rare to be abaotutuly relied on, even in kings, while 
Heine and Carlyle demand that it shall be supplied with as much 
tonfidcnce as if it were oysters in season. — Tran^alor, 
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everything in the etate is done by his wilL Bat 
as only very few men have any will of their own, 
or rather as most uieo imnittingly wish for only 
tliat which tlieir surrounding will, it comes to 
pftKS that the latter generally rule in place of the 
alMolute king. We call the surrounding of a 
king his court, and it \a the courtiers who role 
in those absolute monarchies, where the kings are 
not of stubborn nature and impassable to foreign 
iuHueuces. The art of courts consists in harden- 
ing soft princes so that they may become a club in 
the hand of the courtier, and in so taming the 
wild tliat they willingly lend themselves to every 
game or to all postures and actions, like the lions 
of M. Martin ; just as the latter knows how to 
tame the king of beasts by weakening him,* so 
wjurtierfl know how to tame many a king of men 
when he is too stubborn * and wild by enervating 
vices, and to govern them through mistresses aided 
by cooks, comedians, voluptuous music, dancing, 
and similar intoxication of the senses. It too 



I 



' Orl^Dsl — " Aoh t fast uif dieielbe Weise wie Dieser den 
Kilni^ der Thieru zu zahmen weiu, indem er nichtlich des 
Nkcbta Minutu lUGge luht, iba oiH duDkier H>nd in mennch- 
liahe Lut«r eluweiht and niichtier am Tage, den Geschwachten 
BKiiK CHhnmm fiodrt, ao wUiea die HdfliDg;e manchen Kdnig . . . 



' SIravhtam, Utarully briitl;, or, i 
En|[Und, " hu got bi« briatlei up, " 



.moDly said iu Ntsw 
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often happens that absolute rulera are the most 
dependent of slaves on tlieir surrounding, and if 
we could only hear the true opinions of those who 
are publicly regarded with the utmost liate, we 
should perhaps be deeply moved by the most 
truthful complaints of unheard-of arts of seduction 
and the sad pervei-sion of the best feelings of the 
human heart. And there ia, moreover, in unlimited 
power such a tenable capacity for evil temptation 
that only the very noblest man can resist it He 
who is subject to no law is deprived of the most 
salutaiy means of defence, for the laws should 
protect ua not only j^inst others, but ourselves. 
Therefore the belief that their power is bestowed 
on them by God is not only pardonable in absolute 
princes, but even necessarj'. Without such a faith 
they would be the most unfortunate of mortals 
who, witliout being more than men, are subject to 
superhuman temptations and responsibilities. It 
was that faith in a divine mandate which gave the 
absolute kings whom we admire in history a glory 
and a greatness to which uo modem royalty can 
i-ise. They were mundane mediators ; ' they had 
at times to expiate the crimes of their people ; 
they were at once the oGTering and the priest; 
they were holy or mcer in the antique sense of 



1 iDeUiuteun c^leDtm." 
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the consecration of death. So we see kings of 
ancient days who in pestilences atoned with ^heir 
own blood fur the people, or who believed that 
the public suffering was a penalty for their private 
or personal sina. Even now, wlien tbeie is an 
eclipse of the sun in China, the Emperor is terri- 
fied, and reflects whether he has not by some evil i 
act caused thi? universal darkness, and so does i 
penance that the liglit of heaven may again shine 
ou his subjects. Among riicea in which abaoln- 
tism still reigns in all its holy vigour, as is the ' 
case among the north-western neighbours of China 
even unto the Elbe, it would be taken ill should 
one preach doctrine of a representative constitu- 
tion; but it is held to be quite as blamable to 
teach absolutism in the gi-eater portion of thereat 
of Europe, where the faith in the divine right ia 1 
extinct among princes and people. 

By declaring that the essential being of Absohi- 
tism consists in this, that tlie will of the king 
himself governs (regicrt), I indicate the character 
or true nature of representative or of consti- 
tutional monarchy the more readily when I 
say, "This differs from that, because institutions 
therein replace a royal will."' In place of this 

' Institutions snd Ideas or principles also replace tbat more 
eltuite and shifting form of despotism or BHinltiood, as the 
cue m»j be, known bb rclinnce on genius, coming men, and 
hero- vonhip. — ! Va ntfalT. 
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will, which may easily be perverted, we here see 
an institution or a system of political principles 
which are immutable. The king is here a kind 
of moral person in a judicial sense, and he is less 
influenced by the individual passions of those who 
immediately surround him, than by the wants of 
his people ; nor does he any longer act according 
to the unbridled desires of a courtj but according 
to firm laws. Therefore in every country courtiers 
are the secret or open enemies of a constitutional 
system. This systeta has killed their power, which 
endured many thousands of years, by the pro- 
foundly ingenious arrangement that the king only 
represents the idea of power ; that he may indeed 
choose his Ministers, but that they rule— not he; 
and that they in tui'n can only i-ule so long as they 
represent the opinions of the majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, since the latter can refuse 
the means of governing- — that is, taxes. Therefore, 
as the king does not govern himself, the discontent 
of the people in case of bad administration cannot 
directly reach him. From which it results that 
in constitutional states the king in such cases 
chooses other and more popular Ministers, fi'om 
whom a better government may be expected, 
while in absolute governments, where the king 
himself rules of his own free will, he is at once 
subjected to the wrath of his people, who, to help 
themselves, must overthrow the state. Therefore 
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(III!)' by the king's jiol governing in person is 
the safety of the state independent of his person- 
ality, nor is it imperilled by every kingly, great, 
or niggardly small passion, and thereby attains a 
security of which earlier state-sages had no con- 
ception.^ Since from Xeuophou to Fenelon the 
education of a prince seemed to be a matter of 
primaiy importance, even great Aidstotle mnat 
aim at it in his " Polities," and the greater Plato 
could propose nothing better than setting philo- 
sophers on the throne, or making princes into 
philosophers. 

Therefore, as the king does not himself govern, 
he cannot be responsible ; he ia inviolable, and 
only hia Ministers can be accused, condemned, 
and punished for bad goventuieut. Blackstone, 
the commentator on the English Constitution, 
eiTed in including the irresponsibility of the king 
among his prerc^tives. This idea Hatters a king 



* The leviin lines qE the Gemuui text followiiig ue omitted 
fmn the French verdoa. As regards the enniiag sentence, 
even the most BriBtocratic of coDserTstiveg will not deuy that 
in the education of priaces ve seem to be faUing to the other 
extreme of neglect, there etill being left in Europe n fev gentle- 
men of this class, fur whom it would have been much Ijetter 
had the; been better educated as regards morals, intellect, and 
true digulty. For what U a. peccadillo in a private wan be- 
comes in truth a glaring sin or crime in a prince, by whose 
example, tastes, aud habits thousands nie seriously inflitenced, 
—Tramlntof. 
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more than it aids or profits him. In the countries 
of poHtieal Protestantism, ie., in those which are 
Constitutional, the rights of princes are rather 
recognised as founded on reason, which furnishes 
sufficient cause for their inviolability so soon as 
we admit that they cannot act themselves, and 
are therefore neither accountable, responsible, nor 
punishable any more than any one can be who 
does nothing. The maxim that " Ike king can do 
no wrong" so far as irresponsibility ia based on it, 
amounts to nothing unless we add to it " because 
he does nothing'' But it is the Ministers who act 
in the place of the constitutional Icing, and they 
are in consequence responsible. They act inde- 
pendently; they may or can directly thwart any 
royal su^estiou which does not agi'ee with their 
own principles, and in case their manner o£ 
governing is displeasing to the king they can 
retire altogether. Without such freedom of will 
the responsibility of the Ministers, which they 
assume whenever they countersign any act of 
government, would be an impious injustice or 
cruelty — an absurdity; it would be an introduc- 
tion of the doctrine of the scapegoat into political 
rights and principles. They are only account- 
able to their independent ruler, as he is to God.^ 
They are only his devoted aids, his tiote servants, 
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and must obey him unconditioufllly.' Tlieir en- 
dorsement only serves to confirm the authenticity 
of the deed and of the royal signature. It is true 
that after the death of princes many such Minis- 
ters have been impeached and condemned, but 
always unjustly. Enguerrand de Miraguy de- 
fended himself in such eircumatancea with the 
touching words: — ""VVe as Ministers are only 
hands and feet ; we must obey our head, the king ; 
he is now dead, and his thoughts lie with hira in 
the grave — ^we cannot and we dare not speak." 

After these few indications of the difference 
between absolute and constitutional power, it 
will be clear to every one that the discussion as 
to the Presidency aa it has appeared during pre- 
sent circumstances does not so much concern the 
question whether the King should preside at the 
Council, aa how far he can preside.- It is of no 
consequence that the Charte does not forbid it, 

' The reader ia reqiiented to remember that auch "damtlBble 
iterutloiiB " when the; oocar are the fault of the author, and 
not (as is too often the case in other buokg) that of tha trant- 
Utar. Htine would have been delighted, if not with the 
grammar, at least with the furm of expression of Martin Van 
Buren when he eaid iu a message, " Our suSerings is intuleraUe, 
and not to be borne." There are, however, oases in which a 
Geluian word, being, as it were, doable-barrelleJ, requires a 
double load, or two words ti> convey all its etrength. But 
" this is a hone of very different b'ae."~Trantlator, 

' " Wie fern er es piSsidieren dad." French version—" Da 
quelle maniAre entend-il pnSsider." 
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or that a paragraph seems to permit it ; but it is 
necessary to know whether he is to preside simply 
honoris causa, for his own edification, quite pas- 
sively, without active participation, or whether 
he, as President, may make his own will prevail 
in leading and executing state affairs. In the 
first case, it may henceforth be allowed him to 
ennuyer himself, if it should be his pleasure, a few 
hours daily in the society of Messrs Berthe,^ 
Louis, Sebastiaui ; in the other, it must be most 
decidedly forbidden to him. 

In fact, according to this last supposition, he 
would, governing by his own will, come near being 
an absolute monarch — at least he would himself 
be regarded as a responaible Minister. Certain 
journals have asserted with much reason that it 
would be unjust, if a man lying on his deathbed, 
like Perier, or one who cannot so much as control 
the muscles of his face, like Sebastiani,^ should be 
responsible for the independent acts of govern- 
ment of the King.^ It is in any event a trouble- 
some question of severe signilieance, for it will 
recall to many the saying of the Terrorists — 
" La re^onsahiliU c'ed la mort." On this occasion 
the National declares, with a disagreeable for- 

' Thin name, Berths, ia oniilttd in tbe French verBiun.— 
TTanataior. 
' French vsrsion. — " Un apopleotique coinme M. Sebastiaui," 
> Regierw^iacte. French vecairm— Acta. — Trantlator, 
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wardnesa of which 1 cannot approve, the respoii- 
sibility of the King, and consequently denies his 
inviolability. This cannot be othei' than a very 
unpleasant reminder {Mahnnng), and one which 
may well cause him some reflection. His friends 
think it would be desirable that he should do 
nothing whatever which would in the least lead 
to discussing the principle of inviolability, which 
would ruin it in public opinion. Yet Louis Philippe, 
when we consider fairly his situation, cannot be 
altogether blamed for trying to help a little in 
governing. He knows that his Ministers are no 
geniuses ; ' the flesh is willing but the spirit ia 
weak. The actual maintenance of power seems 
to him to be the main object. The principle 
of inviolability became to him only a matter o£ 
secondary importance. He knows that Louis XVI., 
of headless memory, was also in\-iolable. There 
is this which is peculiar as regards inviolability 
in France : the principle of inviolability is there 
inviolable. It is like the diamond which Don 
Fernando Perez de Acaiba wore in a ring, which 
had this wondrous power, that though its bearer 

' " Er weise, HBiaa Miniatet sind keina Geniea." French version 
— "llsait qua aBBminiBtreane Bout paadegji'uHii." Heine's Btore- 
tarv hns here miataken Geniea for the giant Guniiof the "Arabian 
NighCt." In almoet everj sentence of Chia page there is it 
similar looseneas at inaccuracy id the French tranalation. But 
it is aometimei impuseible to deoide a« tn uhich veraiun Is really 
the origina]. — Tramlator. 
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should fall from the highest toiver of a church, 
the stone would remain uninjured. 

However, to remedy to a certaiu degree this 
tenibly embarrassing dilemmii {Missstand), l^ouis 
Philippe has created a provisional Presidency, and 
given it to M. Montalivet, who is at the same time 
Ministcrof the Interior, M. Girod de I' Ain becoming 
in his place Minister of Pubhc InstructioB. One 
need but see these men to be able to declare with 
perfect certainty that they have no iudependence 
and act r3 mere countersigning puppets.* Mon- 
sieur the Count de Montalivet i.'^ a well-formed 
young man, who has almost the appearance of a 
pretty schoolboy looked at with an opera-glass. 
The other, M Girod de I'Ahi, sufficiently known 
as President of the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he knows very well how to ser\'c the interests of 
the King by prolonging or shortening the sittings, 
is devotion itself. He is a ilabby, thick-set, stout 
man,^ stiiflsh little legs, with a heart of papiei'- 
machi^, and he looks like a Brunswicker who sells 
pipes in fairs and market-places, or a family friend 
who brings biscuits for the children, and who pats 
the dogs. 



* " Das aie aiir ala controaignieiende Hanipttinikaner agiren." 
French version — "Griffea Ji ci intra -saign." 

' The wordB ■' Hubby " End "of pHpicr-mnch.! " are mnitted 
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It is said, or rather very well knowD, of Mar- 
shal Soult, the Minister of War, that he is con- 
tinually intriguing to be made President of the 
Council. This position is the aim of great strife 
in the Ministry itself, and the intrigues and snares 
which thereby cross one another often ruin the 
best plans, whence result antagonism, strife, and 
discords,^ apparently originating in differences of 
opinion, but actually resulting from one common 
vanity, every one being ambitious {ehrgeizt) for the 
" Presidency," President of the Council is a de- 
fined title, which divides him rather too distinctly 
from the rest of the Ministry. Thus, for example, 
in the question of the responsibility of the Mini- 
ster, the opinion prevails that the President is 
responsible for errors in the tendency of tlie 
Ministry, but every other Minister only for those 
of his own Department. This distinction, and 
especially the official nomination of a President 
of the Council, is a confining and confusing mis- 
take. We do not find this among the English, 
whose constitutional forms are a model. The 
Presidency, if I am not wrong, does not exist 
among them as an official title. The "First 
Lord of the Treasury" is indeed commonly 
president, but not as such. The natural presi- 
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dent, though not legally such, is always that 
Minister whom the King has empowered to 
form a Ministry — that is, to choose among his 
friends and acquaintances those who agree with 
him in political opinions, and at the same time 
can control a majority in Parliament.^ Such a 
commission has the Duke of Wellington received. 
Lord Grey and his Whigs being suppressed — for 
the moment. 



^ lu the original letter which appeared in the AUgemeine 
Zeitung the following was the conclusion of this sentence : ^*So 
we have recently seen, when Lord Grey was obliged to resign, 
that the King gave the Duke of Wellington the order to form a 
new Ministry. I cannot refrain from mentioning, by the way, 
that when I lately predicted in these pages, in the beginning 
of March, in the most decided manner, t)ie direction which the 
affair was taking, I was annoyed with much contradiction from 
every side, and many statesmen shrugged their shoulders at 
the German prophet. I have now — more's the pity ! — the sad 
satisfaction of knowing that my prophecy has been fulfilled. 
Lord Grey and his Whigs are defeated, though it may be but 
for an instant ; and the devil must again build a church. " 



VIIL 

Paria, May 27, 1832. 

Casik IR Perier degraded France in order to raise 
prices on Change. He wished to sell the liberty 
of Europe for the price of a shameful and short 
peace for France. He aided and availed himself 
of the sbirri of slaverj', and whatever is worst in 
our own nature or selfishness, so that thousands 
of the noblest men perished by want and misery, 
wretchedness and degradation (Schwip/), and loss 
of self-respect. He caused the dead in the tombs 
of July to appear ridiculous — the poor martyrs 
of the great week, who did not fight for the 
younger Bourbon line* — while he has made life 
so terrible for the living that they must needs 
envy the dead. He has extinguished the sacred 
fire, closed the temple, angered the gods, and 
broken men's hearts. He has spiritually dis- 
armed France, while he granted the enemy an 
armistice in which to supply themselves with 



' This seDtence is omitted in the French version. — Irans- 

lator. 
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material weapons ten times more threatening,^ 
And yet I would vote that Casimir Perier should 
be laid in the Tantheou, or in that great house 
of honour which beara the golden legend, " Aux 
gi-ands hommes la patrie reconnaissante." For 
Perier was a great man ; he had rare talents and 
I'are strength of will, and what he did he did in 
good faith that he was serving bis country, and he 
did it at the sacrifice of his peace, his prosperity, 
«nd his life. 

And there, he it marked, a country should be 
grateful to its great men, not so much for the 
profit and mere results of their deeds, but for 
their sacrifices and intentions.^ Even more, when 
they attempted nothing and did nothing for their 
native land, it should honour its great names 
after death, for they glorified it by their great- 



' This 



a nmitted in the Frei 



—Traru- 



' A principle n^ applicable to individuals, lui regards tbciie 
who seek tu aid thenj, as to the State, jtt one wbicb is rapidlj 
lasiag ground in modem life, in which " taking the will for (be 
deed " is distanced by the American enjing tbat " Nothing sac- 
eeeda like success." Fur those who live in " the movement " to 
Buy, " He meant well, and did bis beat to help me, but failed," Is 
almost equivalent to saying that he wna good for nothing, or as 
indifferent as an impotent enemy. Tba degree to which this 
in being unconsciously manifested in uoveU and joumala Is as 
nimarkable as the fact that there baa been no percfption of its 
increase, and no indignant protest against it. by thoHe who keep 
guard on the citadel ut literature. — Traiulator. 
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ness. Aa the stars are the splendimr of the 
heavens, so do great men make splendid their 
home and the whole earth. For the hearts of 
men are as the stains of the earth, and I believe 
that could one look down from above on our 
planet, these hearts would ruy forth to onr eyes 
like brilliant lights or as the planets in the sky 
tiround. Perhaps from such a lofty point of view 
one may truly see how many splendid stars are 
spread on earth; how many shine in deserts all ob- 
scure, unknown and alone; how brilliant with them 
is our German land ; how Hashing and gleaming, 
Fi-aiice, that Milky Way of great human hearts. 

1 A great star perished with Casimir Perier.. 
Yes, although this star, which followed so obe- 
diently the financial kings of the East, announced 
a salvation which was not for the poor but the 
rich, and a star of ill-omen for the sons of free- 
dom, we will still with upright hearts recognise 
and bear witness to its greatness. 

France has of late lost many stars of the fiiBt 
magnitude. The cholera has taken away nume- 
rous heroes of the time of the Eevolution and of the 
Empire, Many distinguished statesmen, among 
whom Martignac was the most eminent, have 



I 

I 



> Tbia sentencti a WBntiug J 
ordinary iuetatice oF amiaaion 
ig a leading up or introduotiuti 



I the Frenoli version — ui extia- ' 
aliiae (lie whole preceding page 
tu it,— TrnTitlatar. 
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died of otlier disorders. Tlie friends of learning 
especially regret the death of Champollion, who 
discovered so many Egyptian kings, and that of 
C'uvier, who found so many other great creatures 
which no longer exist, iiud proved to our mother 
earth, most ungallantly, that she is many thou- 
sands of years older thau she has claimed to be. 
" Liili, Tahte sannc won " (lea tOites s'en vont,) 
quacked M, Sebastian! wfien he heard of the death 
of Perier, and then cackled that he too must die. 
The death of Perier caused less sensation than 
was expected, iind had no effect on the Bourse. 
! cnuld not refrain from going thither on the 
day when he died. There stood the great temple 
of marble where f'erier was honoured like a god 
and hia word like an oracle, and I felt the columns 
— the hundred colossal columns which range round 
without ' — and they were all motionless and cold, 
even like the hearts of those for whom Perier had 
done 30 much. Oh, the pitiful dwarfs ! They will 
never again find a giant who will sacrifice himself 
tor them, and whu will abandon the gianta his 
brothers for their pigmy interests. This petty 
folk may henceforth ever mock the giants who, 
poor and clumsy, eit on the mountains, while 
they, the little ones, favoured by their stature. 
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creep into the narrow entries of the mines and j 
knock off the precious metals, or get them by 
the aid of the still smaller gnomes or mdal/arii. 
Descend even deeper into your mines, hold fast 
to the ladder, uor trouble yourself because its | 
rounds are ever growing dirtier the lower you i 
go to the richest veins of wealth. 

I vex myself every time I euter the Bourse, the ' 
beautiful edifice of marble, built in the noblest j 
Greek style, and consecrated to the most con- 
temptible business — to swindling in the public ■ 
funds.' It is the most beautiful building in Paris. 
Napoleon erected it, and he also built in the same i 
style and proportions a temple to Glory. Unfor- 
tunately, the temple to Glory is as yet unfinished ; 
the Bourbons changed it to a church, and dedi- j 
CJited it to the repentant Magdalen (Za Madeleine). 
But the Bourse is perfect in its completed splen- 
dour, and to its iutluence we may ascribe the fact I 
that its nobler rival, the Temple of Fame, is still 1 
unfinished and still remains, as if in disgraceful 
derision, dedicated to the repentant Magdalen. 
Here, in the vast space of the high-arched hall, 
here it is that the swindlers in puhhc funds, with 
all their repulsive faces and disagreeable screams, 



' StoattpajnerenmhathcT. Schacktr, frum tha Hebrew, thadtcm, I 
to bngglp, make proBt b; sbsiFp and close dealing, iinplying 
" Schanher," robber, wretch. 
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Rweep here and tliere, like the tossing of a sea of 
egotistic greed, and where, amid the wild billows of 
hamaii beings, the great bankers dart up, snapping 
and devouring like sharks— one monster preying on 
another; and where.in the gallery, like birds of prey 
watching on a cliff, even speculating ladies may be 
seen. Yet here it is that the interests are at home 
which in this our time decide peace and war.i 

Therefore the Bourse is of such importance for 
us publicists.^ Yet it is not easy to accurately 
grasp the nature of those interests according to 
every influential event, or to justly appreciate 
the results. The rate of state papers and of dis- 
coiuit is of course a political thermometer, but 
one would be deceived if he believed that this 



' It 1b a queetian not for the present, but the future, whether 
a time ma; uums when etuok-exchani^ gambling, and with it 
■jiodloatt's aud " trusts," will be legiaUtBd, with Italian IntterieB, 
out uf existence. " While men tire tliey will gamble," says an 
old siiarper in ime v! Lever's noveU, reftrring to the rifage et 
noir and ruulette banks □[ the laeb generation. Yet with the 
alnsiu^ of that in Homburg in 1S71, where I wiu present, luch 
iOBtitutiona were effootively tndad in GHrmaiiJ, na were lotteriea 
in all really oiviliaed couutrip*. In Am^rita, I belitve that 
Luuiaiana is the only State which atill oUiuially maintalds thia 
latter liiweBt form of " play." — Tramlalor. 

' PtMitilt, literally an authority on public law, now gene- 
rally exteuJeJ to writers Oil public aCfuira. A publioiat is often 
a literary man who publishes opinious in either newspapers, 
pamphlets, or bobks, and who sometimes also prints them. 
There is no word in ICuglish ivhich qnitc corceapunda to it, — 
TraiWalKr. 
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thermometer indicated the highest degree of 1 
any of the great questions which dow agitata J 
humanity. The rise or fait of funds does not J 
indicate tltat of the liberal or servile party, but ' 
the greater or lesser hopes entertained for the 
pacification of Europe, for the maintenance of 
HfTairs as tliey are, or rather for the keeping in 
safety those relations on which the payment of the 
intereet of the public deht depends.' 

From this liui!t«d point of view, the speculators 
on the Bourse are, as regards anything which may ■ 
happen, greatly to 1)e admired. Undisturbed by J 
any intellectual or sentimental feeling, all their \ 
faculties are directed to the practical, and it is with j 
almost animal instincts that they, like weather-" 
froga,^ divine whether any event wliich is appa- 
rently a promise of peace may not be a cause | 
of future storms, or whether a great disaster I 
may not in the end confirm genenil tranquillity. . 



' Tbiu i( bM beeti *bowD (hat in Italy the gold iu wbicb tbia j 
iolcmt i* paid i( about equivalent to that which ta annually 
brought into the country by foreign trHvellert. lit thti nun 
ime-thlrd ii contributed by AuiericaDii alone. The Englinh 
probably pay more. — Tran^ctor. 

' A peculiar kind of ainall frog, wbicll in, I believe, in France 
aim called a eamargo. It is kept In a glau jar half-full of 
water, In wbicb there in & minll laildcr. When the (reather 
win be fine, the frog olimbK to the top of the ladder. I have 
read aFreneb nuvelette entitled " Mudemuitelle Cuoargo," the 
■nbjeet of wfaich is what befell mch a trog.— Trandaloi: 
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When Warsaw fell, no one asked what evil would 
result from it to humanity, but " Will the victory 
of the knout ' discourage the stirrers-up of disorder 
— that is, the friends of freedom ?" The affirma- 
tive to this question caused a rise in securities. 
Should there be suddenly received on Change 
a telegraphic mesat^e stating that M. Talleyrand 
believed in retribution or rewai'd aft€r death, 
Freneli funds would at once fall 10 per cent., 
for it would be felt that be would attempt to 
reconcile himself with God, and renounce and 
sacrifice Louia I'hilippe and the whole Justc- 
milieu, and set at stake the admirable tran- 
quillity which we now enjoy .'^ Neither existence 
nor non-existence, but peace or diatiu:bance is the 
great question of the Itourse. According to this, 
the rate of discount regulates itself. In restless 
times money is uneasy ; it retreats into the coffers 
of the rich as into a citadel, remains retired, and 
the rate of interest rises {ifcr Dish-onto stcigt). In 
peaceful times money becomes free from care and 
confiding ; offers itself cheaply, shows itself pub- 

' Kantmhu. Originnlly a Turkiali worii, signifying a leatlier 

" In the first or origlniil letter in the AUgenitint Ztttang this 
Bentenoe enija aefotlowB : — " He would apply to Louia Philippe 
and the whute JvHc-miliea his w>^ll-knn\vn — 'Talleyrand hnCh 
given, TuUeyrBlid hnth tnkt-n nway, blesasd bfl the name of 
Ttilleyrand I ' and m set at stake tlie admirable tranquiUitj' 
whiah we now enjoy." 
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Hcly, and is very affable — discount is low. By 
which we see that an old lonis d'or has more intel- 
ligence than any man, and can best tell of coming 
war or peace. It may be that from such close inter- 
course with money all the gamblers on the Bourse 
have gained a kind of pohtical instinct, and that 
while of late the deepest thinkers only expect 
a war, they remained quiet of soul and only 
believed in the maintenance of peace. If yon 
asked of any of them his reasons for such security, 
then, like Sir John Falstaff, he would give none on 
comptdsion, but always declared, " It is my idea." 
In this idea the Bourse has of late strengthened 
itself, and even the death of Perier could inspire 
no other. It is true that it was long prepared 
for the event, and it is believed that his system 
of peace will survive him and be firmly main- 
tained by the death of the King.' But this com- 
plete indifference to the news of the death of 
Perier gave me a disagreeable feeling. For 
decency's sake the Bourse might have shown its 
sorrow by jnat a little fall. But no; not an eighth 
of one per cent. ; not an eighth of one mournful 
red cent, did funds fall at the death of Casimii' 
Perier, the great banker-minister! 



^ French veraion — '■ On hb figure d'.iillencB qna ion BjatSme 
lui atrvira." If not n mera typograpliicBl error, this indicates 
trauBlatiuD b; aaotber tban Heine. 
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There was the coldest indifference manifested 
at the burial of Perier, as there had been at his 
deatli. It was a speitade, like any other; tlie 
weather was fine, and hondreds of thousands of 
people were afoot to see the funeral as it slowly 
passed along the Boulevard to Ptre la Chaise. 
Smiles were on many faces ; on others, the dullest, 
every-day expression ; on most, simply enniii Of 
course there were innumerable troops, though 
ihey hardly suited the hero of the pacific system 
of disarmament, with many National Guards and 
gendarmes. The artillery were also there with 
their guns, iind they perhaps felt sincere grief, 
for they had under Perier good and easy times, 
like a sinecure. The multitude regarded it all 
with strange apathy, showing neither hate nor 
love. It was the enemy of all enthusiasm who 
was buried, and the convoy was Indifference. The 
only truly afflicted ones in this multitude of 
mourners were the two sons of the deceased. 
They, dressed in long black cloaks and with pale 
faces, walked behind the hearse. They are two 
young men of about twenty, short and stout, 
and of a general appearance rather indicating 
health and comfort than intellect. I saw them 
during tJie past winter at all the balls, jolly and 
rosy. There were spread on the coffin tricoloured 
flags draped with black crape. But truly the 
tricoloiu-ed flag had little cause to go into mourn- 
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ing at the death of Caaimir Perier. lb lay 
mournfully like a silent reproach on his coffin, 
that flag of freedom which had s\iffered so much 
tlirough his fault. And as much as by the flag 
was I touched at the sight of old Lafayette at the 
funeral of Perier, tlie apostate, who had once so 
gloriously fought with him under that banner. 

' My neighbours wlio saw the procession spoke 
of the obsequies of Uenjamia Constant. As I 
have been only a year in Paris, I only know the 
grief which the people felt on tliat day from 
description. Yet I can imagine what such popular 
suffering must be, as I had not long before seen 
the burial of the former Bishop of Blois, or the 
Gr^goire of the Convention. There were, indeed, 
no grand officials, no infantry or cavalry, no 
empty mourning-coaches full of court-lackeys, 
no cannon, no ambassadors with gay liveries, no 
official pomp. But the people loept. There was 
the suffering of sorrow on every face, and though 
it rained like bucketsfiil from heaven, all heads 
were uncovered," and the crowd harnessed itself 
before the hearse, and drew it to Mont Paruasse. 
Gr^goire, a true priest, fought during hia whole 



' The following paaaage' to the worda "The funsral of 
Perier," or twentj-threa lines of the Gecinan text, are wanting 
in the French version. —Tranalalor. 

' Apropoi of which it might be suggested that it would he 
B yetj huniMie thing if peitpls when dying would kindly leave 
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life for freedom and ei^uality of iiien of every 
colour imd of every faitli ; he was always hated 
and pei-secuted hy the etiemies of the people, 
and the people loved him and wept when he 
died. 

It was between two and three o'clock when the 
funei-al' of Perier passed along the Boulevards. 
When I came out from dinner at half-past .'^eveii, 
I met the aoldiei-s and the hearse returaing from 
the cemetery. The vehicles now rolled fast and 
men-ily along; the mourning dmpery had been 
tftkeu from the tricoloured flag ; it and the equip- 
ments of the eiurassiers gleamed in the airiest 
sunsliine ; the red-clad trumpeters, trotting on 
while horses, gaily played the Marseillaise; the 
nmltitude, well dressed and smiling, tripped tu 
the theatres; the sky, which had long been 
overcast with clouds, was now so charmingly 
blue, 80 sun-perfumed; the trees gleamed as if 
enraptured with their own verdure ; ' the cholera 



tlie rcijuest that im Ii^'luIb ebouH be uncovured duiing the 
rc'ligioiiB ceremonies at tlieic ftiti«ral. Them are probnbly very 
few nf inj rettdern wlm ciuinot recall inatuncea, not merely vf 
catarrhe, but of dentbn resulting; from this absurd cuatuiu. Nur 
in it much wisec to Btuid for perhaps balf-an-huur in the open 
air, in posaibly inclement weather, h; » newly-dug grave, subject 
to the worst inflaencea uf malaria, — Trmistator. 

' OrHavergaUgi. Tha Freuoh vcmion gives tid™ eiuiplj 11a 
"ai fmiche, si buuccuite.'' 
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and C'asimir Perier were forgotten — aud it was 
spring. 

Now the man is indeed buried, but the system 
Btill lives. Or ia it really true that that system 
is not the cre;itiou of Perier, but of the King j 
Certain Philippistes were the first tu express this 
opinion, that confidence in the independent power 
of the King might he awakened, thiit it might not 
he supposed that !ie stood wanting counsel and 
support by the grave of his protector, and finallj', 
that there should be no doubt as to the mainten- 
ance of the system which has so far existed. And 
now many enemies of the King are availing them- 
selves of this belief ; it comes to them like a wish 
at once magically fulfilled ^ that people date that 
unpopular system before the 13th of March, and 
attribute to it a moat eminent founder, to whom, 
accordingly, the most eminent responsibility is 
attached. Friends and enemies often agree to 
mutilate Truth. They either cut off her legs, or 
else draw them out till they are as slender and 
thin as a lie. Party-spirit is a Procrustes which 



' "Ei kommlihneDgBaxerwiuiicht." There ib in this word 
leantehtn a very curious indication of early auociatioD with 
magic and aorcery, as if the wish had been fuiQlled by mira- 
cnlons or fairy aid. Wa find tnicoB o£ it in WHnKhtlhtO, 
Wiineelidrvthc (a magic wand), and rerwUnichea, to enohant, 
bewitch, or spell-hind. French version — " O'tst comhler uu de 
lenrs vibuh lea plus ohera."— TraiMlaUir. 
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makes a bad bed for Truth. 1 do not believe that 
Perier, as regards the so-called system of Marcli 
13, only sacrificed his honourable name, and 
that Louis Philippe is the real father.^ He per- 
haps denies the paternity of this embarrassing 
child, as did the peasant youth who innocently 
added, "Mais pour dire la verity, je u'y ai pas 
nui." All the abuse which has been lavished on 
France is now placed to the account of the King. 
The kick which the sickly lion lately received at 
Home from the she-ass of the Lord has intolerably 
exaapei'ated the French. Yet they wrong him, 
Louis Philippe does not lightly endure an insult, 
*and would be willing enough to iight, though not 
with every one, — for instance, with Kussia, though 
\villing enough with Prussia, whom he has already 
fought at Valmy, and consequently does not seem 
to fear. It has been observed that he shows no 
apprehension when Prussia and its threatening 
chivalry are discussed. Loins Philippe Orleans, 
the descendant of Saint Louis, a scion of the most 



lis in better eiprenBed ae a quuntiuu : 
\e HjBtgme du 13 mara, Purler n'ait 
fait que saarifiaicr iiijii uom hanomble, et que Louis Philippe 
Boit le veritable pire <le ce iijsUme t " As regnrds tlie auecdute 
ivliich follow>, them is an old joat uf eixteenth-centur; Lutin 
origin which would have been even more appropriate, in whiah 
aruBtio, when limilarly aouused, roplieB, "I was neither aathor 



ir aiiiit of thifl work — 



luetoT TKe/aber lum htijui operit— 



I did but aid a little in the anUcing tbereof." — I'raiidaloi: 
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aueient mw uf kings, the Hrst geutleman of J 
Christendom, theu jests like a joUy citizen at I 
what is, however, mortifying enough — that the I 
Brandenburg {die Uckenmrks'siihe) camarilla look J 
down so very aristocratically and with such prideJ 
of nohiUty on him, the poor citixeii-kiny. 

1 may here mention that no one ever sees any ■ 
airs of the grand seigiieur in Loiiis Philippe, and \ 
that the French people eould not, in fact, have i 
chosen a more citizen-like man for king. Nor i 
does he attach much importance to being a legiti- 1 
mate king, and, as it is said, Gnizot's invention of f 
(jnasi-legitimacy was- not to his liking.' He does J 
not envy Heniy V. in the least his advantage of j 
legitimacy, nor is he inclined to negotiate with! 
or offtr him money for this object ; but Louis j 
I'hiUppe is, once fur all, lii'mly of the opinion that i 
lie invented the citizen-ldngdom ; he ha.s taken out \ 
a piitent for the invention ; lie derives from it a 
annual income of eighteen millions, a sum which 
almost surpasses that of the gambling-houses of 
I'aris, and he would like to secure such a profitable 
business to himself and his descendants. 

I have shown in the pre\-ious article how dear 
to the heart of Louis Philippe, above all things, , 



' In the yrencli veniou Gnizot'g naniB is < 
n dit que I'invention du mot, de qvaai-legilim 
Lit 'n fait dc Bon gout," 



I 
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is the retaining that royal monopoly, and con- 
sidering how human and natural such manner of 
thought is, how much excuse there is for hie 
usurpation of the Presidency of the Couned, In 
fact, be does not seem to have retired into the 
proper limits of his constitutional rights, although 
he dares no longer preside formally. The real 
cause of dispute is aa yet by no means settled, 
and it will be pulled and tugged at till the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry, What chiefly indicates 
the weakness of Government is that the mainten- 
ance, renewal of, or changes in the Ministry depend 
not on internal wants or requirements of the 
country, hut on foreign events. Such a depend- 
ence on external interests was shown sadly and 
pubhcly enough during the latest occurrencea in 
England. Every rumour wafted thence to us 
caused consultation as to new combinations in the 
Ministry. Much was thought of Odilon Barrot, 
and people were well on the way to even think 
of Mauguin.' When the British helm was known 
to be held by Wellington, people lost their heads 
altogether, and were of a mind, by way of mili- 
tary counterpoise, to make Marshal Soult Prime 
Minister. 

Freedom in England and France would then 
have been commanded by two old soldiers, who, 



' Thia sentence \a oiuitted iu the French vi 
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never having learned aught except to obey as 
slaves or to order as despots, would have been 
utter strangers or enemies to all independent 
citizenship. Soult and "Wellington as regards 
character are mere condottieri/ onlv that the first 
was trained in a nobler school to the trade of 
arms, and thirsts for renown as much as for gold. 
Nothing less than a crown once formed a part of 
his booty, and I have been assured that Soult was 
for a few days actually King of Portugal under 
the name of Xicolo L, King of the Algar\'i The 
whim of his stem superior did not permit him to 
carry the joke farther. Yet he can certainly 
never forget that lie has heard with delighted 
ears the sweet title of " Majesty," and seen with 
enraptured eyes men kneeling before him in most 
abject homage, and still feels on his hands the 
burning kisses of Portuguese lips — and the free- 
dom of France is to be trusted to such a man ! 



^ Which thing Heine might have said with even greater truth 
of his idol Napoleon the First, or indeed in a sweeping way of 
any great conqueror who has lisen from a humble position. But 
it is not at all applicable to a Wellington or Washington or 
Grant) for these men truly had prhiciples for which they fought, 
and therefore were not mere adventurers. And here it may be 
remarked that if Soult had indeed as keen a desire for glory as 
he had for plunder, his must indeed have been a vaulting am- 
bition which o'er-arched the skies; for history records little 
among civilised races to be compared to his "thorough, complete, 
and utterly unscrupulous " looting. — Tramlaior, 
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As regnrds Lord Wellington I need say nothiug. 
Late events have proved that in my earlier writ- 
ings I sjroke only too gently of him. People, 
hlinded by his. clumsy, stupid victories, never 
knew that he was really a fool, hut recent circiim- 
staneea have proved it. He is stupid, like all 
men who have no heart ; for intellect comes not 
from the head, hut from the heart. Praise him 
then henceforth, ye venal courtly poets and rhym- 
ing flatterers of Tory pride ! Sing liim unceas- 
ingly, O Caledonian bard, thou bankrupt ghost 
with a leadeu harp whose chords are of cobweb.' 
Sing him, pious laureates and paid singers of 
heroes, and while so doing sing his last heroic 
deeds ! Never yet did a mortal show himself 
before the eyes of all the world in such pitiful 
nakedness. Almost unanimously has all England 
— a jury of twenty million free citizens^pro- 
nounced a verdict of " guilty " on the poor sinner 
who, like a n m n thief by uight, aided by 
crafty f ale s of stolen property, would 

have fai tol n th own-jewels of the sovereign 
people, ts f dm and its rights, Eead the 
Mffrning CI n I ^ Times, and even the words 



' Thia beautiful invocatian » auppueeil to be oildresaed to Sir 
Wal(«r Scott, whom Haine at timiH prsiaed nnd then nbused, 
even as be did Huui Sachs, in phraaea which, if collocated, would 
aiiggtwt a lunacy of laQoDxatenoy.^Tranilator, 
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of orators who are habitually moat selt-coiitrollee 
and be amazed at the deadly executing (scharf- 
richterlidien Worte) woi-ds with which they have 
scourged and branded the hero of Waterloo. His 
name has become a curaa By the most con- 
temptible court trickery, it was brought about 
that he for a few days held the power in Ma 
hands which he dared not wield. For this, Leigh 
Himt compared liim to a grey old libertine, who 
would fain seduce a maid, who hi this extremity 
consulted a friend as to what she shoidd do. The 
latter replied, " Let him do what he likes, my 
dear, and then, in addition to the guilt of Ma sin, 
he will incur the shame of inability," ^ 

I h&\e always Iiated this man, but never 
thought he was so despicable, I have ever re- 
garded those whom I hate as greater than they 
deserved ; and I confess that I ascribed to the 
Tories of England more courage and power- and 
magnanimous will to sacrifice, than they have now 
manifested, when such virtues were called for. 

' Heine is htre vpry auiUHint', and indaed iDtereating as n 
Htudy, ftum the fact tiiat a inan of such uictraDrdiiiiiry clevur- 
l^eaa never steuiD to have perceived that to creatu n cOHvielion 
ID Che mind uf the reader of the evil natnre of anjbodj, one 
nhould never ran to the extremes of abuse, or, as the negroea 
espragi it, "sling too macb aaaB." Ha goes too far for hia own 
purposH who Bpasmodicall; acreaniB, ''£st ipsa neqaitin 
naqnitior, et quanivia paste pestilentior— trifurcifer, et vir Vel 
cruw ditpius ! '' 
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Yes, I erred as to this liigh nobility o£ Eugliind. 
I believed that they would, like the proud Komana, 
never sell the field on which they had toiight the 
foe at a lesser price than of old ; that they would 
await the enemy seated in their curule chairs, 
No, a panic terror seized them when they saw 
that John Bull was behaving more seriously, and 
the lands with the rotten boroughs are now 
offered more cheaply for sale, and the number of 
the eurule chairs is increased that the enemy may 
kindly seat themselves. The Tories now trust no 
more in then- own strength, and put no longer 
faith in themselves. Their strength is broken. 
Of course the Whiga are also aristocrats, Lord 
Grey is as earnest in devotion to nobility as Lord 
Wellington, but it will go with this aristocracy aa 
it did with that of France — one arm will hew off' 
the other. 

It is inconceivable that the Tories, relying on 
a subtle trick by night of their Queen, should be 
terrified when this succeeded, and the people rose 
itgainst it, loudly protesting. Tliia was to be fore- 
seen by any one duly considering the character 
of the English and their legal means of resistance. 
Every man among the people had fii'mly made up 
his mind on the Eeform Bill. All reflection on 
it had become a fact. The English have the great 
advantage in practical action or business, tliat 
they being accustomed as free men to speak their 
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minds freely, always have a promptly formed 
opinion on every question. So they judge more 
than they think.^ We Germans, on the contrary, 
are always thinking ; from excess of thought we 
come to no decision, nor would it always be 
prudent to express it if we had one. One man 
is perhaps afraid of the displeasure of the Herr 
Police Director, another is restrained by modesty, 
another by sheepish shamefacedness ^ from form- 
ing any judgment Many Gennan thiiikers have 
gone to their graves without ever having ex- 
pressed an opinion on any great question. The 



, ^ This is quite trae, and it is also true that it has been 
carried to excess in America, where the greatest freedom of 
thought and speech prevails. But as every excess tends to a 
reaction or reform, it is remarkable to what a degree of late 
years the editors, who are the chief leaders of thought, have 
earnestly endeavoured to correct this evil by enforcing more 
thorough consideration of disputed public questions. Many 
striking proofs and illustrations of this could be adduced, as, for 
instance, the eminently practical manner in which the Socialist 
question has been treated. But the subject would require a 
chapter to fully set it forth. — Translator. 

- BIaxI^ adj., Blodiglieitf n. We hiive not an exact equivalent 
for this in English, though there is one in the Scotch and Irish 
hlate. It implies modesty of a foolish, simple nature. BlOil is 
also commonly used to express silliness or weak-mindedness, 
without any reference to modesty, as in Scotch. " He's no' 
that blate" — *'He is not such a fool." There appears, indeed, 
to be some reason for believing that the common phrase, "a 
bloody fool,** owes its origin to hloedi and not to blood. In such 
case it would mean a bashful fool. — Translator. 
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Knglish are, on the contrary, decided and prac- 
tical ; every subject ot thought assumes with them 
consistency, so tliat their tlioughts, their lives, 
and they themselves become imdeniable facts with 
inalienable rights. Yes, they are "brutal as a 
fact," and offer material resistance. A German 
witli his thoughts, his ideas, which are weak as 
tlie brain from which they come, is at the same 
time only an idea, and when this idea displeases 
Government, they send him to pnson iji a fortress. 
So tliey had sixty ideas locked up in Kopenick, 
and nobody missed tliem ; the brewers brewed 
theii' beer even as before ; the almanac press con- 
tinned to issue its art-novels all the same. But 
to that practical resistant nature of the English- 
man, to that unbending obstinacy on decided 
questions, must be added the legal certainty with 
which they can act.^ 

"We have no conception of the extent to which 
the EngUsh Opposition, the opponent of the Gov- 



' Tliia lendH in England anil America tu xuch ntrict interpre- 
tation ot the letter of the law that the guilty often escape nnder 
^iil kx, Tben the newnpiipers oompnie our administration of 
juatioe nnfavnurtibly with the Frencli, fto. Bnt it U forgotten 
that absolnttf aud general belief in the tact that the law will 
really be cairied nnt lo the leller, pvevents a vast amount uf 
CriaiB in meu, who would uthenviSB rely no a clever aJvccate 
to twiat tliv letter ta suit liiH own idea of the spirit, which is a 
n French, and still mure so in Itnlinn 
e3.~Tmmlotnr. 
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ernment, t;an proceed by legal means. Oue canJ 
only understand the days of Wilkes when oue I 
has himself seen England. Travellers who would'] 
give us an idea of English freedom do so by I 
enumerating the laws. Laws, however, are not 1 
Uberty itself, but only its limits; nor has any oue 1 
on the Continent any conception of how much I 
intense freedom is concentrated within those r 
strictione, and still less of the idleness and sloth I 
of its guardians. It is only where they should \ 
be a protection against the arbitrary will of those 
in power that those boundaries are sternly and 
vigilantly guarded. When the men in power ■ 
step beyond their rightful limits, all England i 
rises like a single man, and arrogance is repulsed, f 
In fact, the English people do not wait till liberty ' 
has been wronged, but whenever it is so much as 
threatened they rise in force with words and guns. 
The French of July did not lise in rebellion till 
they had received the first blow with the cudgel 
of arbitraiy will — that is to say, the Ordinances 
— on their Iieads. The English of thia month of 
May did not wait for the first blow; it was j 
enough for them that the aword had been put ' 
into tlie hands of the far-famed executioner who 
had in other lands put Liberty to death. 

Strange fellows are these Englishmen indeed ! 
I cannot bear them, for I find them bores, most 
!, and egoists ; and as they croak 
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and quack like froga, they are to all good music 
natural enemies. They go with gilded prayer- 
books to their church, and despise us Ger- 
mans because we eat saner-kraut.^ But when 
the English aristocracy succeeded by means of 



' Por some reason, which abaulutely deRea all rational tx- 
planation, the orilinary German has an nntipathj beyond ex- 
prtBsiun for people who go to church bearing projer-boolta. 
I once at a politioal Greriuitn meeting in Fhilailelphia (where I 
indeed was one of the epi^akers) heard one of the orators, after 
attriUiting everything horrible to an opponent, auoh as demo- 
cracy, temperance, and a belief in God, canio to a climax by 
darkly hinting- that he had been aeen entering a church bearing 
d book of devotion. 1 took from this the idea embodied in 
Hans BreitmanD as a politician ; — 

" I hear an aonfounded rumour diit der tjchmitz pelieve 
in Gott, 
Und also dat he gu to elioorsli iiiit a prnyer-Liich fui' 
salvation." 

Tile susceptibility as to sauer-kraut is not less remarkable. 
The only abusively aevere attack on the Bi'eitmann ballads 
which I ever read was by a German editor who moat errone- 
ously (honght he hod detected in tbsm a sneer at this great 
national esculent. I had spoken of aiingliig sauer-kraut, nud 
the good fellow thought I meant "slinking," not knowing, In 
all probability, much English. Truly no such thing ever 
occurred tn ine, one of whose earliest literary exploits waa the 
translation into English of Ubland's Ijeautiful poem on ''Sauer- 
kraut mit Speck." It is said that there are in the lunatic 
asylum of Boston several modem Athenians who have been 
driven mad by sneers at pork and beans, but this is as nothing 
compared to what the ilook' Deutichrr leels when sauer-kraut is 
insulted. — Tranilalur. 
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c-oiivt bastards in di-awing " the Ueraum woman " 
(" (lie naaty German frmo ") into their interests ; 
when King Williani, who liad promised in the 
evening to Lord Orey to make as many new 
peers as would be necessary to pass the Reform 
Bill, and, influenced to the contrary by the Queen 
in the night, broke his word in the morning; 
when Wellington and his Tories laid their liberti- 
cidal Imiids on the irower of the state^then the 
English were all at once no longer tiresome, bub 
very interesting; they even ceased to be un- 
sociable, and, united by hundreds of thousands, 
they became men of one mind ; their words were 
no longer croaking and quacking, but full of 
boldest euphony, they uttered things which rang 
more winsoinely than tlie melodies of Kossini or 
of Meyerbeer, and they spoke no more with 
prayer-book piety of the priests of the Church, 
but took counsel quite free-thinkingly " whether 
they should not hunt the bishops to the hang- 
man, and send King William with his sauer- 
kraut kith and kin back to Hanover." 

I laughed at many things while I was in 
England, but most heartily at the Lord Mayor, 
the real master of the precincts or limits of ! 
London, who ha.^ maintained himself as a ruiu 
of mediaeval communalty, in all his majesty of full ' 
peruke and broad spreading dignity of guilds and 
companies. 1 saw him in the society of his alder- 
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men, who are the grave chiefs and elders of the 
bourgeoisie, daddy tailors, and uncle glovemakera,' 
mostly plump tradesmen, with red heetsteak faces 
and living pots of porter, but sober and very rich 
through industry and economy, so that I was 
assured that many of them Lad more than a 
million pounds sterling lying in the Bank of 
England. This is a great building in Thread- 
needle Street, and if a revolution were to break 
out in England, the Bank might be in great 
danger, and the rich citizens of London lose their 
property and become be^ars in an hour. Never- 
theless when King William hi'oke his word, and 
the freedom of England was in danger, the Lord 
Mayor of London put on his mighty wig, and set 
forth on his way with the fat aldermen, and they 
all seemed as serene and secure and officially calm 
as if they were going to a glorious banquet in 
Guildball ; but they went to the House of Com- 
mons, and there protested most vigorously against 
the new Government, declaring themselves against 
the Xing in case he did not dismiss it, and would 
rather set life and property at stake by a re- 



' iJt:i<aUer-Si-hiiuUi: Gtuitlci-, in the time o[ Elizabeth, w. 
cloBclj approRchBd as "gossip " or " gaffer," but the latter wo. 
has DOW lost uiiich of its old iiibaiiint,'' GcvaUtr implies 
Uernian,familittrity,abourjfeoiacomaiou-lifepiiBiti(pii,TUpt devil 
iieuessarily of respect iind age. — Trfintlator. 
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volation tbaa permit the overthrow of English J 
(reedom. Strange fellows, trnly, are these Eng- I 
lishmen '. 

I shall never forget a man whom 1 saw sitting 
at the left side of the Speaker in the English 
Hou.se of Commons, for never did a man dis- 
please me more He is always there. He is a 
stont short figure with a great sqoare head 
covered with repulsively-bristling reddish h^r. 
His excessively red full-cheeked face is common- 
placely and regularly ignoble, he has expression- 
less and cheap-looking eyes, a short pattern nose, 
feir below which is a mouth which can never 
utter three words consecutively, unless there is 
a number among them or the subject is money. 
There is in his whole beluga something niggardly, 
sordid, and shabby — in short, he is the true son of 
Scotland, Mr. Joseph Hume.' One should place 
an engraving of tills head in the beginning of 
ever)- account-book. He belongs to the Opposi- 
tion, and the Ministers have all sore dread of 
hini when sums of money are in question. Even 
when Canning was Minister he continued to sit . 



' "Sl™!., Mr. Speaker, Cobbett will soon 
M<iva tu abulinh tha aun and the moon ; 
Hurii« will ece long be taking' th^ aenBe 

Of the HuUBe oa a question of itigtiteenpKace." 

— Pnied'a Poeini. 
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on the bench on the Opposition, luiii if Canning 
had to cite a figure in his speech, he asked in a 
low voice from Huskisaon who sat near, " How 
much ? " and when it was whispered, he repented 
it aloud, whilst looking almost laughingly at 
Hume. Truly, no man ever displeased nie aa did 
this one. But when King William broke his 
word, Joseph Hume rose high and hei-oic as a 
god of freedom, and spoke words which rang as 
powerfully and solemnly as the great bell of 
St. Paul'a ; though the question here too was of 
money, but it was to say that the people would 
pay no more taxes — and Parliajnent adopted the 
proposal of its great citizen, 

That settled the question. The legal i-efusal to 
pay the taxes alai'med the enemies ot freedom. 
They dared not war with a people which set its 
life and foi'tune at stake. It ia true they had 
their soldiers and their guineas. But they could 
no longer trust in the red-coaled retainers, al- 
though they had, with faith well thraahed into 
them, been hitherto so obedient to Wellington's 
baton.^ Nor did they rely any more on the de- 
votion of purchased orators, for evim the nobility 



' " Obgleioh bIh bi»her dem Wellingtoii'Bohen Stocks lut 
prtigtltren gehorclil." French vErBion^" Qnot (jn'ils oiwaent 
jusque-lii olnSi suns mnriniire an batflii <la Wellington.'— 
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of England now saw "that everything in the 
world is not for sale, and that eventually there 
will not be money enough to buy everything." 
So the Tories yielded. It was ideally the basest, 
but still the most prudent course to follow. 
But how did it come to pass that they per- 
ceived it? Did they perhaps find among the 
stones with which their windows were broken 
the stone of wisdom ? ^ 



' *' Haben sie etwa unter den Steinen womit man ihnen die 
Fenster einwarf, zufallig den Stein der Weisen gefunden." 
French version — "la pierre philosophale." 



IX. 



I 



Pabis, Junt 16, 1S32. 
John Bull now demands a cheap gove^-nmcnt and 
cheap reliijion, and will no longer give away all 
the fruits of his labour so that the whole crew of 
those gentlemen who administer his public affairs, 
or wlio preach to him Christ and humility, shall 
revel iu the moat arrt^ant excess. He has no 
longer that awe of their power which once in- 
fluenced him, and John has also observed that 
}a force des grands n'est que daiis la tele des petits. 
The spell is broken since the English nobility 
have shown their weakness. They are no longer 
feared, since it has been seen that they are only 
weak mortals like the rest of us. When the first 
Spaniard fell, and the Mexicans observed that the 
white gods whom they saw armed with tlmnder 
and lightning wei'e also subject to death, it might 
havb gone badly with the latter, had not their 
firearms given them a balance of power. But 
our enemies have not this advantage. Barthold 
Schwarz invented gunpowder for ns all. In vaui 
the clergy cry gaily, "Render unto Cajsar the 
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things which are Caesar's." ^ Our reply is, " We 
have for eighteen hundred years been giving 
Caesar far too much ; what remains shall now be 
for us/' 

Since the Eeform Bill has become a law, the 
aristocrats have grown of a sudden so magnani- 
mous, that they declare that not only the man 
who pays ten pounds in annual taxes, but that 
every Englishman, even the poorest, should have 
the right to vote in electing members of Parlia- 
ment. They would rather be dependents on the 
lowest mob of beggars and blackguards (Settler 
wid Lumpengesindel) than on the prosperous 
middle-class, which is not so easy to bribe or 
corrupt, and which has not so great a sympathy 
for them as it has for the populace. The latter 
has indeed an affinity of feeling with the highly 
born; for they both, nobs and snobs {der A del 
tend der Fobel), have the greatest detestation of 
work, the extremest loathing for common in- 
dustrial activity : they prefer stealing the goods 
of another, or the presents and " tips " for 
occasional menial service; making debts is not 
beneath their dignity. The beggar and the lord 



1 " Vergebens sckerzt die Klerisei." French version — ** C'est 
en vain que le clerg^ nous crie en soupirant." This hints at 
schmerzen, which I cannot, however, regard as an appropriate 
word in this connection. — Translator. 
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both despise middlc-clji-ss honour ; they have equal 
shamelessnesa when hungry, and they both agree 
ill hating the proaperoua citizen.^ There ia a 
fable which tella ua that the upper ronnda of 
a ladder once said scornfully to tlie loweat, 
" Do not believe that ye are like to us ; ye stick 
in thii mud, while we rise liigh above ifc. The 
hierarchy of the rounds was established by 
Nature aud rendered holy by time — it is legiti- 
mate." But a philosopher who was paaaing by 
heard this highly aristocratic apeech, and re- 
versed the ladder. This often happens in life, 
and then it is seen that the highest and lowest 
rounds of the social ladder show similar sentiments 
in the same circumstances. The noblest imigris 
who fell into miaery iu foreign countries became 
utterly vulgar beggars in feelings and tastes, while 
the idle and vulgar Coraican wretches who took 
their place in Trance spread theniaelves as auda- 



' It is hardly worth whiU to remark to tiny intelligeut un- 
prejudiced English resdtr, be hti CoaBervative, Liberal, or eveu 
Radical, that one author here sinks to the level of a low pot- 
house orntar, abusing what he does not underataad. Bat there 
ma; be a, few in other countries who nifty be reminded that the 
great inajorit; of Englishmen even iii Heine's time, who were 
belnw paying ten pounds taxes, were far from being alt "beggars 
and blaokgnarda," preferring oacasional tips to steady wages, 
and that then, and still more now, that was a very trifling 
minority of the nobility who dcspued work ur could be olassed 
an mere Btrogant idlers. — TratitliUoT. 
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ciously, with upturned noses, and as court-like 
as if they were the plus a7icicnne noblesne. 

How daugerous for the friends of freedom the 
alliance between the noblesse and the mob may be 
has been shown most repulsively in the Iberian 
(pyrenaischtn Ualbinael) peninsula. Here, aa in 
certain provinces in Western Fi-ance and Southern 
Germany, the Oatholic priesthood blessed the 
Holy Alliance ; and tlie clergy of the Protestant 
Church have busied themselves ever>'where in pro- 
moting the beautiful alliance betweeu the people 
and the men in power — that is to suy, between 
the populace and the aristocracy — iu order that 
the ungodly — i.e., the Liberals— may not get the 
upper hand. For a.s they veiy coiTectly perceive, 
he who recklessly uses bis own reasoning powers 
and denies the privileges of the aristocracy will 
end by doubting the holiest doctrines of religion, 
and will no longer believe in original sin or Satan, 
or redemption or the Ascension ; he will no longei' 
seek the table of the Lord — in which case he will 
not bestow on the servants of the Lord any of the 
Lord's-supper paur-ioire3, or other fees and tips 
on whicli their subsistence — and of course the 
salvation of the world — depends. The aristocrats 
have, on their side, seen that Chi'istianity is a very 
profitable religion ; that he who believes in original 
hereditary sin will not deny hereditary privileges ; 
that hell is a very good institution to keep men 
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in fear, and thtit any man who can eat his god 
caa swallow and digest anythiug. All of these 
noble people were, it is true, once very impious 
tlieinselves, and contributed much by the dissolu- 
tion of their manners towards the overthrow of 
the anden regime. But they have now amended 
their manners, and at the last perceive that they 
must set the multitude a good example. After 
the old orgie had such a shameful end, and the 
bitterest penance succeeded the sweetest intoxi- 
cation of sin, the noble gentlemen exchanged their 
nasty novels for books of devotion, and became 
very devout and chaste — for they would fain set 
the folk a good example. And the noble ladies, 
with the rouge wiped from their faces,' have 
risen from the floor of sin, and arranged their 
dishevelled locks and rumpled skii'ts, and preacli 
virtue and decency and Christianity, and will also 
give the people a good example.^ 

I love the memories of the battles of the first 
lievolution and of the heroes who sustained them, 

' In the I'rencb veraioii — " Lea nobles dames auBsi, la figure 
niugK fie Bont relevtAt dii boI du peohe." 

'-' Heine here adds the folluwing note, wliicb ia omitted in 
tlie latest French edition : — 

" I have here heen obliged to cutout aevtral panso^es {Stiickc) 
which fuTDur tou much that Moderatism which in time of 
reaction is no longer creditable nor eipedient. lu their place 
I give a aabaeqnently written note, which I append to the end 
of this letter." 
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and honour the latter as much as even the young 
men of France can do — yes, even before the days 
of July I admired Robespierre, Sanctum Justum,^ 
and the great Mountain — and yet I would not 
like to live under the regime of such great souls. 
I could never endure being guillotined every day 
— and nobody ever did endure it — and the French 
Revolution could only conquer, and, conquering, 
bleed to death {Siegend verbluten). It is no contra- 
diction that I enthusiastically love this Republic 
without desiring in the least the restoration of 
this form of government in France, and still less 
a German version of it. ^ Yes, one can, with- 
out being illogical, wish the Republic might be 
introduced to France, and, at the same time, 
monarchism be maintained in Germany. In fact, 
he to whom the securing the victory for which 
the democratic principle is to be fought lies 
nearer to the heart than any other interest, may 
easily find himself in such case. 

Here I touch the great controversy which is 
now waged in such a bloody and bitter spirit in 
France, and I must give the reasons why so many 
friends of freedom still adhere to the present 
Government, and why so many more desire its 



^ Saint Just, here Latin iaed to more emphatically mark the 
Saint. 

2 The following sentence is wanting in the latest French 
version — German Editor. 
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and the restoration of tlie Eepublic. 
The former, or the Philippists, .say, " J'Vauce, 
which can only be governed monavchic«Uy, has 
its fittest king in Louis Philippe; he will more 
certainly secure the freedom and equality wliieli 
has been attained, because he is in manners and 
sentiments reasonable and citizen-like ; he cannot 
have, like those of the previous dynasty, a grudge 
in his heart against the Revolution, because his 
fatbei', like himself, took part in it ; he cannot, 
like a traitor, betray the people to this old dynasty, 
since he as a relative must hate them more sin- 
cerely than any others ; he can live at peace with 
other kings, becanse he, in regard to his high bh'th, 
may be pardoned his illegitimacy, whereas a war 
would have been promptly proclaimed if a mere 
Toimia' had been placed on the French throne, or 
the Ilepublic had been proclaimed ; and peace is, 
after all, necessary for the prosperity of Fi'ance." 
To which the Kepublicans reply, that the tran- 
quil happiness of peace is doubtless a great bless- 
ing, but that it is worth nothing without freedom. 
It was inspired with this feeling that their fathei-s 
stormed the Bastile, beheaded Louis Capet, and 
waged war with the whole aristocracy of Europe ; 
that this war is not yet at an end, that there is 
only a truce ; that the European aristocracy has 
still the deepest hatred of France, and that it is a 
hatred unto death, which can only end with the 
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destruction of one power or another. But Louis 
Philippe is a king whose chief care is to keep 
his crown : lie has an imderatandiug with and 
allies himself by marriage with kings, and that, 
pulled hither and thither liy various private 
interests, and condemned to the most pitiful, 
shillyahallying, half-way course,' he is incompe- 
tent to represent those holiest interests which 
the Republic only could once set forth so vigo- 
rously, and that in consequence the re-establish- 
ment of the Republic is a necessity. 

He who has not in France those precious 
possessions which war may destroy, may easily 
sympathise with those warriors, eager for battle, 
who sacrifice peaceful prosperity to the victory 
of democratic principles, who set fortune and life 
at stake, and who will fight till all European 
aristocracy is destroyed. And as Germany be- 
longs to Europe, there are many Germans who 
sympathise witli the French Republicans ; but as 
men often go too far, it takes the form among 
them of a prepossession for the Republican form 
itself, froui which results something almost unin- 
telligible — German RepubUcans. That Poles and 
Italians, who, like the German friends of freedom, 
expect more benefit from the French Republicans 



' "Uni3 Kur leidigaten Halbheit verdammt." Franoh vi 
"Condamni h une intolerable diiplioitd." — Tranidalor. 
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than from the ji(sU-v}ilieii, and thevefoi-e like them 
more, should also think well of theKepublican form 
of government, which ia not quite imknown to 
them, ia natural enough. But German Kepulilicans! 
one can hardly trust his eyes or ears, and yet we 
see them both here and in Germany. 

And still, when I behold my German Repub- 
licans, I rub my eyes, and say to myself, " Dost 
thou dream ? " And when I read the German 
Tribune or similar publications, I ask myself, 
" Who was, then, the great poet who imagined all 
this 1 Does Dr. Wirth, with his shining sword 
of honour, really exist ? (!)r is he only a fantastic 
image by Tieck or Immermann ?" But then I feel 
that poetry cannot rise so high, that our great 
hards cannot conceive such remarkable and signi- 
ficant characters, and that Doctor Wirth really 
has body and soul {mrklich leiit und Icbt), a 
wandering but brave knight of freedom, of such 
as Germany has seen but few since the days of 
Ulrich von Hiitten. 

Can it be true that the silent land of dreams 
has began to live and act ? Who could have 
imagined it before July 1830 ? Goethe with hia 
nursery songs, the Pietists with their tiresome 
prayer-lKiok tones, the Mystics with their mag- 
netism, had completely lulled Germany to sleep, 
and spreading far and wide over the immense 
surface, everything was luiet. But the bodies 
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were only sleep-bound, the souls prisoned in them 
still had strange consciousness of their existence. 
The writer of these pages wandered once as a 
young man through the German land, and looked 
at the sleeping men. I saw pain on their faces ; 
I studied their physiognomies, I laid my hand on 
their hearts ; they began to speak in somnambulic 
condition in strange broken phrase, revealing their 
inmost thoughts. The guardians of the people, 
with their gold nightcaps drawn down deeply 
over their ears and well wrapped in ermine, in 
dressing-robes of ermine, sat on red-cushioned 
chairs of velvet, slept, and snored also ; and as 
I wandered on with sack and staff, I spoke or 
sang aloud what I had heard, and what I saw 
on the sleeping faces, or had heard from their 
sighing hearts. All was very still around me 
then, and I heard nothing but the echo of my 
own words. Since then, Germany, startled by 
the cannon of the great week, is now awake, 
and now every one who has hitherto been silent 
would fain make up for lost time, and there is a 
chatter of tongues and a riot, and there is a great 
smoking of tobacco, and from the dark clouds 
threatens a dreadful storm. It is like a raging 
sea, and on the high cliffs stand the orators. 
Some are blowing with puffed-out cheeks at the 
waves, and really believe they caused the storm, and 
that the more they blow the wilder howls the 
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yale ; ^ others, in fear, liear the sliip of state 
freaking, and f^ze on the wild waves with terror, 
and having learned from their sehool-bctoks that 
one may calm the sea with oil, iioiir the contents 
lit their study-lamps into the howliu{;; flood of 
humanity — or, to speak more prosaicidly, they 
write a conciliatory pamphlet, and are amazed 
that 'tis of no effect, and mm'mur sadly, " Oleum 
perdidi ! " 

It is easy to foresee that the idea of a German 
republic, as so many German minds now conceive 
it, ia hy no means a fleeting fancy. DoctoiB Wirth 
and Siebenpfeiffer, and Messrs. ScharS'and George 
Fein of Brunswick, and Groase and Schiiler and 
Savoye, may and will be imprisoned, but their 
thoughts will be free and sweep free as hircU 
through the air. They will nest hke birds in the 
summit of German oaks, and perhaps for half a 
century nothing more will he heai'd of them. 

Then, some fine summer morning, they will 
appear all at once in the puhhc square, grown 
to be great as the eagle of tlic god supreme, 
with lightnings in their claws. For what is 
fifty years, or even a whole century ? Kacea 
have time enough, for they are eternal^only 
kings are mortal 



' Windihravt, given in 
but pruperl; the breeza oj 



s as a gust of wind, &c., 
ir which pcecedea n etonn. 
nj his bride. — Ti-an/lntor. 
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I do uot tielieve that there will be a Germai 
revolution very soon, still leas a German republit^ 
and come what may, I shall never see the latter g 
but I am cerfaiin that when we shall long hav* 
decayed in our graves there will be strife infl 
Germany, with word and swoi'd, for the Bepubliafl 
For the Republic is an idea, and Germans never 
yet abandoned one till they had fought it out 1 
its last consequences. Can we Germans, who iitfl 
our Art era fundamentally foiight out the smalleatj 
esthetic luestions — as, for example, the sonnet- 
now that onr political period is beginning, leave! 
that far weightier problem unresolved '! 

For such strife the French have supplied us witlt! 
special arms, as we, both French and German8t4 
have of late learned much of one another — the 
former having received much German philosophy 
and poetry, and we, iu turn, the political experi- 
ences and practical sense of the French. Both 
I'oees are like the Homeric heroes who exchanged I 
weapons and armour on the field of battle in sign I 
of friendship. Thence came especially the mighty I 
change which is now progressing among German j 
writers. In earlier times they were either learned 1 
professional men ^ or poets, who troubled them- 



' Fal-ultats^elehrti', implying cnnTiection with or eduoation »t | 
an imiveraity; " iiiemberPJ nt the Iparneci pr.ifoBirim ;" >ari 
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selves little aa to the people, for whom neither 
wrote, and in philosophic, poetic Germany the 
multitude were cmsted with the mire of igno- 
rance, and when they quai'relled with authority 
the question was of rough practical facta, actual 
neetls, burdens of taxes, customs, injuries by game, 
tolls, and so forth ; while in practical France the 
people, educated and trained by writers, fought 
much more for ideal interests and philosophic 
principles. 

In the War of Freedom (lueus a non, lucendo) ^ 
the Government employed a couple of university ^ 
learned and poetic gentlemen to work upon the 
people, who showed great susceptibihty, read the 
Mercury of Joseph Gorres, sang the songs of 
E. M. Arndt, bedecked themselves with the leaves 
of their national oaks, armed themselves, showed 
themselves inspired in rank and file, assumed to 
be addressed aa " Tou," ^ militia-ed and stormed 



' "Light, (roia not sbiuing." Our author 1: 
that there woa no principle of freedom nt stake in tlie earlier 
German war with France. 

^ " Koppcl," gentrallj applied to two du}^ ciiupled tngether. 
Hence, in the French verainn, une meute, i.v,, a pack of hoiindn. 
Out author refera, however, onty to twu authors. — Trandotor. 

' " Liesa sioh Sie titoliren," that ia, claimed to be addressed 
mora mpectfuUj. " He eipectB to be always called Mister, 
now he's got thirty dollars a month," eaid an American, In 
Pennsylvania. German Sic in unknown. In the words of aa 
obserTer, " Thtiy 're nlwaya liu-iag one another— apecialiy in 
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(lamhiimiUe) and fought and conquered Napoleon, 
for, as Schiller says, " Against stupidity the gods 
themselves fight in vain." And now the German 
Government would fain use that pair again, but 
they have meantime l)een lying chained together 
in a dark den, and become very mangy and in 
evil odour, and learned nothing new, and always 
bark in the old fashion ; but the people have 
heard other tones since then — high and noble 
notes of civic equality, of rights of men — inalien- 
able rights — 80 that it is with a smile of com- 
passion, if not with contempt, that they look 
down on the well-known barkers, the mediaeval 
hounds — the trusty poodle and the pious pug 
of 1 8 14.1 

Yet I would not re-echo utterly and altogether 



horse-trades." In the next clause, " as Schiller says " only 
occurs in the French version. — Translator. 

^ In the preceding passages our author sets forth strikingly 
one of his commonest weaknesses or follies, that of blaming or 
ridiculing the past because it was not like the present. If the 
evolutionary philosophy of the present day has had no other 
good result, it has at least begun to teach us that, as nature 
goes, we cannot have everything at once. The high and noble 
notes of civic equality and songs of inalienable rights were not 
wanted when the question was to repel French invaders, any 
more than a blast from the last trump is wanted to call hotel 
boarders to dinner. But Gorres, though dead, was not "played 
out," even during the last French-German war, for good words 
for the time were even then found in the Suahian Treasury, — 
Trandator. 
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toues of I S32. I have ali^eady expi'esstiil my- 
self as regards the least attractive of them, 
that is to say, onr German Eepuhlicans. I have 
indicated the accidental circumstance to which 
their appearance is due. And I will not here 
by any means combat their opinions. That is 
not my office, and for such business the Govern- 
ments have their special agents, who receive 
foi' such work special pay. But I cannot here 
refrain from the remark that the chief error of 
the German Republicans consists in not duly con- 
sidering the difference between the two countries 
when they desire for Germany that republican 
form of Government which may perhaps he quite 
suitable to France. It is neither its geographical 
position nor the armed interpellation of neigh- 
bouring princes which must prevent Germany 
from becoming a repuhhc, as the Grand Uuke 
of Baden lately declared. On the contrary, it 
is those very gec^raphical relations which would 
best support the German llepublicans ui their 
arguments ; and as for foreign danger, an united 
Germany would be the most terrible power in the 
world, for truly a race which fought so bravely 
under servile inHueiices, if it .should consist of 
pure Bepublicans, woiild easily surpass in bravery 
all threatened Bashkirs and Cossacks, But Ger- | 
many cannot be a republic, because it ia essei 
royalist. France, on the contrary, is 
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being republican.^ I do not here assert that the 
French have more republican virtues than we 
— by no means, for such virtues are not super- 
abundant, even in France. I speak only of the 
being or of the character by which Kepublicanism 
and Royalism not only differ from each other, but 
also manifest and make themselves practically felt 
as radically dififerent phenomena.^ 

The royalism of a race consists, according to its 
nature (de7)i Wesen nach), in this : that it respects 
authority, that it believes in the persons who 
represent that authority, and that in this con- 
fidence also attaches itself to the person. The 
Republicanism of a race lies really in the Kepublican 
believing in no authority, that he only esteems the 
laws, constantly demanding account from their 
representative, regards the latter with distrust, 
controls them, never attaches himself to persons ; 
and, what is more, the higher they raise them- 
selves above the people the more zealously does 
he seek to degrade them by contradiction, mis- 
trust, mockery, and persecution. 



^ This sentence is omitted in the French version, though the 
following directly depends on it. The omission is not noticed 
in the German edition. — Translator. 

' "Sondern sich auch als grundverschiedene Erscheinungen- 
kundgeben, und geltend machen." French version — " Mais 
le manifestent comme deux faits radicalement differents." — 
Translator, 
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Ostracism was from this point of view the moat 
republican of inatitutioiis, and that Athenian who 
voted for the punishment of Aristides " because 
people were always calling hini the Just " was the 
republican ^af excellence (der eehteste SepuUicaner). 
He would not have virtue represented by one 
pei-son, and that the person would at last be more 
than the law — he feared the authority of a name. 
This man waa the greatest citizen of Athena, and 
it is most characteristic of him that history has 
not preserved his name.^ Yes, since I have 
studied the French i'epnbhcans in their writings, 
as in their lives, 1 recognise everywheic as a 
characteristic sign that distrust of persons, that 
hati'ed of the authority of a name. It is not a 
petty narrow yearning for equality which makes 
these men hate great names — ah, no ! — they fear 
lest those who bear them will use them against 
freedom, or else by weakness and yielding may 
allow others to misuse them.^ For this reason 
so many great and popular heroes of liberty were 



' Not HO. What waa iniwt charoctcrietic iiF him was tljat he 
cnuld neither read nnr write. — Traiiatatoi: 

' Doubtful, to the last dogree. Wh«u I, in ultr;i -republican 
far Western American villague, have hejiril the natives bitterly 
revile a atrani^r for wearing a ohimaej-pot or atove-pipe sliiny 
hat, it atruok me that the mntive was great indignation that 
an; one should be bj any ohance better dceased thou themselves, 
or that thej were, in fact, inspired by the mort burning kldidiche 
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executed, because it was feared lest in a time of 
peril they might in perilous circumstances make 
bad use of their authority.^ For this cause I still 
hear from many a mouth the Republican doctrine 
that we should ruin all Liberal reputations, be- 
cause they might exercise in some decisive moment 
the most injurious influence, as was recently seen 
by Lafayette, to whom we owe thanks for the best 
republic.^ 

I have here, perhaps, indicated incidentally the 
cause why there are now so few great characters 
in France; they have for the most part been 
destroyed. From the highest to the very lowest 



GleicTieitssucht, or narrow yearning for equality — plainly envy 
— but were in no degree afraid lest the wearers of the hats 
should use them against freedom, or in an unguarded moment 
suffer them to be turned against "Virtue, Liberty, and Inde- 
pendence." 

1 " It was feared lest " — " might " and " perhaps ! " And 
therefore, for such vague, cowardly fears and dim possibilities, 
all the great heroes who had caused the Revolution were justly 
put to death, or because they had distinguished themselves ! 
Truly a fine way pour encourage)' les autrcs. This is a very thin 
defence. They were put to death by the coarser, viler, and 
more cowardly characters who had not the brains or courage 
to begin the Revolution, but who, when the real workmen had 
toiled through the heat of the day, fell on them and slew them 
to take their wages. It was the spirit of blood and deviltry let 
loose, and no transcendental -socialistic theories as to the cabalistic 
power of names which destroyed those great men. — l^ranslator. 

^ The words after " Lafayette " are wanting in the French 
version. — Translator. 
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persons, there are now no longer any authorities. 
From Louis Philippe to Alexander, the ehef des 
clacqueurs ;'^ from the great Talleyrand toVidocq; 
from Gaspard Debureau, the celebrated Pierrot 
of the Funambules Theatre, up to Hyaciuthe de 
Quelen, Archbishop of Paris ; fromMonsieur Staub, 
inaitre taillmr, to Lamartine, the pious little goat ; 
from Goizot to Paul de Kock ; from Cherubini 
to Biffi ; from Passini to the smallest gaping 
Ape-ino {Manlaffi) — no one, whatever his trade 
may be, has an uncontested supremacy, a sole 
consideration. But it is not only the faith in 
individualities which is contested, but in all which , 
exists. Indeed, in most cases one does not even 
doubt, for doubt presupposes belief. There are 
no atheists here ; there has not survived so much 
respect for the good Lord as even to deny him. 
The old religion is utterly dead and gone into 
decay; the "majority of Frenchmen" pay no 
attention to this corpse, and hold handkerchief 
to nose when Catholicism ia spoken.^ Ancient 
morality is Ukewise dead ; when it appears, it ia 



' " Augiitte" ia the Freiicb veraioii. I ma,y be miBtukeo, 
but I think it was tliia game Auguste, cltefdca daeq^teari, whom 
I met ill 1847 at a small and cheap but respectable restaurant 
Duteide the Barrier. The following list of names is much abiidged 
in the French version. — TTaiitletor. 

" In the French version— as usuul— CatSoiieimn ii 
nnd VKglitc snbetituted. 
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but aa a ghost, whicli does not even walk by 
night Truly, when I regard this race, how it 
ever and anon rages up and breaks on the table 
called the altar the holy plaj'things, and tears tlie 
crimson velvet of the chair — I mean the throne — 
and wants new bi-ead iuid new games, and finds 
delight in seeing the bold blood of life spirt from 
wounds in its own heart — then it seems to me 
as if it did not e'en beheve in death ! 

Among such unbelievers royalty is only rooted 
in the little wants of vanity ; but a far greater 
power impels it, despite itself, to a republic. 
Those men whose desires for distinction and dis- 
play agree only with a monarchical form of govern- 
ment are still, by the incompatibility of their 
natures with the conditions of royalty, condemned 
to endure a republic.^ But the Germans are not 
yet in this state ; the faith in authority is not yet 
extinct emong them, and nothing essential {nichts 
Wesentliches) impels them to a republican form of 



' This waa Hometliing more thuti a, merely safe prcdictioD 
or gneBB. Even in Louis Philippe's reign thn mpid growth 
of bankers, capitalists, and nouveaitx riches, with their love of 
nuteat&tion, whicli afterwards increased tu such extravagaiice 
under the Empire, was such aa to indicate to a tliinkec that 
a j-^iiae based on the Biiurae wuuld iu time Creole a rapublic 
From one puiat of view it may be said, that where there are the 
most esohaugfiB or the greatest passing of money from hand to 
hand, there is not only the most pn>Kperity, but the greatest 
freedom and a^aaWt^.—Tramlator. 
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^vernmeiit, They have not outgrown royalty; 
respect for princea has not been forcihly destroyed; 
they have not lived through the misfortune of a 
twenty-first ot Jiimiary; they atill believe iu per- 
sons, in authorities, in a high command,' in the 
police, in the Holy Trinity, in the Literary Gazelle 
of Halle, ill blotting-paper and packing-paper, 
but most of all in parchment. Poor Wirth ! you 
reckoned without your guests.- 

The author or writer who would prepare a 
social revolution must be a century in advance 
of his time, but the tribune, on the contrary, 
who schemes a political revolution, must keep I 
close to the masses. Before all, in politics, as. 
in life, one must only aim at what is practically 
attainable. 

When I previously spoke of the republicanism 
of the French, 1 had in my mind, as I mentioned, 
rather the involuntary tendency of the people 
than its formally expressed will. The events of 
the fifth and sixth ot June showed how little, for 
the moment, the expressed will of the people ia 
favourable to the llepublicans. I have already 
written enough sorrowful news on these remark- 
able days to render any further details 



' "An einehohe Obigkeit." French version — "il 1» trfes-haiite 
mte." 

' Wirth, in allunion tu B fataed republicnii uf tbatname, iiieaui) 
luidlonL " Behold ! hs hath made a pnn ! " — Tratu/alnr. 
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sary. Nor are the legal prcxjeediugs relative to 
the affair at an end : it may be that the military 
tribunal will give us more disclosures than we 
have thus far obtained. We do not know as yet 
anything about the real beginning of the fray, 
and still less the number of the combatants. 
The Philippistes are interested in representing 
the affair as a conspiracy which had been long 
prepared, and to exaggerate the number of their 
enemies. Thereby they justify the violent mea- 
sures of the Government, and gain the reputation 
of a military victory. The Opposition maintain 
that, on the contrary, there was not the least pre- 
paration for the revolt, that the Eepublicans were 
quite without leaders, and that their number was 
very small. This seems to be the truth. In any 
case, it is a great misfortune for the Opposition 
that while they were assembled in corpore, and 
stood in rank and file, that the unsuccessful 
attempt at a revolution took place. But if the 
Opposition lost credit by this event, the Govern- 
ment suffered still more by its heedless declara- 
tion of a state of siege.^ It looks as if it would 
show that if it came to a test, it could show itself 
more grandly absurd than even the Opposition. 
I really believe that the days of the fifth and sixth 



^ French version — **Le gouvernement en a perdu davantage 
par ses mesures ^tourdies." 
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of June are to be considered as a meiB event 
which was not specially prepared. The Lamarqiie 
funeral was only meant to be a grand review of 
the Opposition. But the assembling of so many 
men, ready and willing to fight, all at once broke 
forth into irresistible enthusiasm ; but tlie Holy 
Ghost descended on them nt the wrong time. 
They began at the wrong time, too, to prophesy, 
and the sight of the red flag must, like a magic 
spell, have turned their senses. 

There was indeed some mysterious influence 
in this red flag with black-fringed border, in 
which were in black the words " La Liberty au 
la Mart I " and which rose like a banner of 
consecration to death aliove all heads on the 
Pont d'Auaterlitz. Many people who closely 
belield the mysterious bearer of this standard 
declare that he was a very tall, lean, and haggard 
man, with a long corpse-like face, staring eyes, 
a fiimly-closed mouth, above which n black Old- 
moustaclie' stuck forth its tips far out on 



' It may be worth Doting here that the wearing the muuatache, 
the frock-ooat, and alao the smoking cigarB, all date from the 
year 183a That ia to say, it waa about that time they all 
became faahiunable in Pari», and spread thence ovlt Europe. 
The Havannah cigar had, however, been for a long time wall 
Itnowii in the United States. The earliest use o£ them in 
the latter, according to advertisement a, appears to have been ill 
Philadelphia about Q century ago, when they were announced 
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either side — an uncanny figure, which sat like a 
moveless spectre on a great black pony while the 
battle raged furiously round him. 

The rumours relative to Lafayette connecting 
him with this red flag are denied by his friends 
in the most emphatic manner. It seems that he 
neither wreathed the red flag nor the red cap — 
le bonnet rovge. The poor General sits retired in 
his house, and weeps over the mournful end of 
that fite in which he again played a part, as he 
has done at most popular risings ever since the 
beginning of the Revolution, always strangely 
drawn into the popular movement, and with the 
best intention to keep the people by his presence 
from too great excesses. He is like the tutor ^ 
who accompanied his pupil to the bawdy-houses, 
to see that he at least did not get drunk there ; 
to the taverns, to keep him from gambling ; to 
the gambling-houses, to guard him from duelling ; 
but when a duel was unavoidable — why then the 
good old gentleman served as his second. 

Though some disturbances were to be expected 
at the burial of Lamarque, where an army of 
discontented men assembled, still no one really 
believed in the outbreak of a real insurrection. 

as a novelty. When Heine wrote in 1832, the moustache was, 
however, remarkable among any save " swells." — Translator, 

^ " Er gleicht dem Hofmeister." The French version adds — 
" de ma connaissance." — Translator, 
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It waa perhaps the thought that all were so 
happily come together and so apropos, which sug- 
gested to somii Eepublicans the idea of improvising 
a. revolution.^ The instant was certainly not badly 
chosen to brmg out a general excitement and fire 
even the timid. It was an instant which at least 
powerfully stirred up the soul, aud banished 
commonplace, every-day feelings, and all little 
petty cares. This funeral must have made a deep 
impression, even ou the calmest spectator, as much 
by the nuuiber of the mourners— of whom there 
wei-e more than a hundred thousand— as well as 
by the dark and bold spirit which was expressed 
in their mien and gestures. There was something 
animating yet disquieting in the sight of the 
youth of all the high schools, of the Aviis du 
Pcuple, and of so many other Repubhcana of all 



^ Heine ia here, I tMak, qnite mistaken. I have been far 
deeper in the practical preparation for and execution of a. French 
revolntian than he ever was, Tor I knew a month before the 
Prefect ever found it out, or before it came off, the coming 
□f that oF Pehrnnry 1S48 ; and when I re-entered Paris in 1869, 
it was also with full foreknowledge nf the ^mtnte of Che Plebiscite, 
in which I was offered a position. The truth is that though, 
aa Heine Hnnnised, there were neser more than a very tew 
indeed practically engaged in the Bepnblicau nttempta, there 
wa.t always in hia time — aa now — a revolution orgaoiaod and 
ready, only waiting for something to turn up. Had there been 
no preparation before the Linaarque funeral, where did the man 
oD the black horse get his red flag with ' ' Liberty or death I " 
Such figures ore not common at funeraU. — Trandator. 
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classes, who, tilling the air with terrible iwcla- 
mations, swept by like Bacchanals of freedom, 
bearing in their hands leafy staves, which they 
Bwung like thyrsea. They wore garlands of 
willow round their small hats, their garb was all 
o! brotherly simplicity, their eyes expressed the 
intoxication of desii'e to do, with fliished necks 
and cheeks — ah ! on many of these faces I saw 
the melancholy shadow of coming death — as may 
he full easily prophesied of young heroea ~ 
who had seen these youths in their proud delirium i 
of freedom would indeed have felt that many of 
them had not long to live. And it was a full sad 
omen that the chariot of victory, followed by the 
acclamations of that Baeehantic youth, did not 
bear a living but a dead triumphator ! 

Unfortunate Lamarque ! how much blood did 
this funeral cost I And those were not forced or 
bribed gladiators, who massacred one another to 
exalt the idle display of mourning by combats. It 
was a blooming and inspired youth which sacrificed 
its blood for the holiest feelings, for the most 
generous dream of its soul. It was the best blood 
of France which ran in the Hue Saint-Martin, and 
I do not believe that there was better fighting at 
Thermopylte than at the mouth of the Alley of 
Saint-M^ry and Aubry-des- Bouchers, where at the 
last a handful of some sixty Eepublicans fought 
against sixty thousand troops of the line and 
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National Guards, and twice beat them back ! The 
old soldiers of Napoleon, who understand fighting 
aa well aa we do — perhaps — Christian dogmatics, 
mediation of extremes, or acting {Kunstleistungen 
eino- Mimin), declared that the fight in the Rue 
Saint-Martin was one of the most heroic events of 
modern history. The Eepublieans did marvels of 
bravery, and the few who remained alive in no 
wise asked for mercy. All the researches which 
my occupation exacted, and whicli were conscien- 
tiously executed, confirm this. They were for the 
gi'eater part bayonetted by the National Guard. 
Some Republicans, seeing that all resistance was 
useless, rushed with bared breasts before the 
enemy, offering themselves to be shot. When 
the comer-house of the Piue Saint-M^ry was 
taken, a pupil of the Ecole d'Alfort climbed with 
a flag on the roof, cried Vive la Eipubligiie ! 
and fell down drilled through with bullets. To 
a house, of which the first storey was held by 
Eepublicans, tliere came the soldiers, who pie- 
vented retreat by breaking away the stairs, and as 
the insurants would not fall alive into the hands 
of their enemies, they all committed suicide, so that 
all which was taken was a room full of corpses. 
This was related to me in the Chmxib of Saint- 
Mcry, and I was obliged to lean against the 
image of Saint Sebastiaa to prevent i 
to the 1 
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T wept like a child' All the tales of heroes 
over which I, as a boy, had already wept so 
much, came into my memory, hut I especially 
thought of C'leomeiies, King of Sparta, and hia ' 
twelve co]iipaniona, who ran through the streets 
of Alexandria calling ou the people to light for i 
their liberty, but finding none to respond, slew 
themselves to escape the tyrant's followers. The I 
last of them was the Imautiful Antiios, wlio first ] 
bent over his friend the dead Cleomenea, kissed | 
hia dear lips, then full upon his sword. 

Nothing is as yet exactly known of the number I 
of those who fought in the Rue Saiut-Martin.. J 
I believe there were at the begiuning about twoj 
hundred Kepublicans, who were at last, during,! 
the sixth of June, reduced to sixty. There was j 
not one among them of well-kuown name, or wh& I 
had been recognised as a distinguished champion I 
{Kampen) of Republicanism — another proof that J 
if there are not now many heroic uaraes which I 

' Even as of old men tuuched thii imnga (i[ the Delphian god | 
to give them strangth of mind. Did Heine here recaD that 
beaatiful Saint Sebastian with his kitows ia known u tha 
Christian Apollo ! Our author tells in aniitber work that nnce, 
when in great mental distresB, he took reEuge and fell befnra the 
Apollo Belvedere. Oo this later occasion, not having the olassio 
original, he was obliged to make shift with thb Catholic imita> 
tion. From bis emotion on this occasion, I draw the inference 
that Heine, though he aasuras ns that he ivas a brave soldier I 
in the oaufe of freedom, would have been rather too nervouii [ 
or " weepy and faioty,"' tor a turn undar fire. — TraTtdaiar. 
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ring aloud ia France, it is not due to any want 
of heroes. But it ia to be noted that that phase ) 
of history is past when the deeds of individtmls 
stand boldly forth : races, parties, masses them- 
selves are the heroes of the modem time : modern 
tragedy diatingiiishes itself from the ancient in this 
respect, that now the chorus acta and plays the 
leading parts, while the gods, lieroes, and tyrants, 
who were once the true actors, are fallen to 
being moderate representatives of the will of 
parties and of popular action, and employed for 
mere loquacious reflection as preaiders at dinners, 
deputies, niinistei-s, tribunes, and so forth.^ The 

' An HeiiiK waa pt-rhnpii tlie iirat to act befiiri: the public or 
til mukB popular this idea of the " ilevoutl^-tu-be-wiBhed-fur 
<liiappearftnce " of all lenders !□ everything, and as it coutiaiulty 
recnre in bi» writlnga, I majbe permitted to remark, tbatwbile 
no one knows into what undreamed-ot conditions human nature 
jaag be evoluted, it is nimplj impossible to now conceiva of an; 
work dependent on urj^nised labour being done at all without 
a foreman, tvho must neaesaaril; be the clevereat of all ; nor is 
it poasible to conceive this foremnn as aaatsting or acting unleaa 
be be better paid and more higlil; esteemed than the others. 
Nor, anless bonoor and reward — i.e., pre-eminence — be in boibk 
foi'm the pajment for exertion, would any man devote himself 
tn art, letters, oc invantion, or anything beyond merely making 
a living. One author has already apoken with approbation of 
vfhat waa effectively the Venetian system — tlint is, the putting 
nut of the way all very prominent persona who had diatinguiilied 
themaelvea f<ir virtue and patriotiam, for/cur (oowardioe being' 
prominent in thia prinoiple) lest they mig?tt take (he lead. 
According to this doctrine, which forms the comer-stone of 
extreme Sncialiam, man is to be reduced to a level far betow 
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round-table of the great Louis Philippe, the whole 
Oppositiou with its comptcs rendiis, with Messieui'S 

Odilon-BaiTot,Lafitte,andArago — how passive and 
miserably small do all these threshed-out men of 
note and sham notabilities seeiu compared to the 
heroes of the Rue Saint-Martin, whose names were 
all unknown, and who died anonymously together.' 
The modest death of these great unknown 
should not only inspire in us mournful emotions, 
but also inspire our souls with courage, as a proof 
that many thousand men whom we do not know 
are i-eady to sacrifice their lives for the holy cause 
of freedom. But despots should he seized with 
secret terror at the thought that such an unknown 



that of bees or ants in bia iiiBtinotive wurkinj; for the oi 
weal ; For even these iuaects have thsir iiveraeen and Haperiora 
in intelligence, wbo enjoy special privileges. Oue ptactioal 
reeult of this system or theory is to be aeen in many tradsB 
unioi^e, ia which ambitioiia and pxceUent wotknien are kept 
down, DT even excluded, while half-tonijht bunglers ilto allowed 
full wages. As regards Heine himself, it may be just as well 
to remember that on this, ns on all othtr earthly subjects, 
there are numerous paEeagee in bis wariis which eloquently set 
forth the contrary unto extremes — ^inconaistency being the only 
thing to which he was alwnys perfectly conaietent. — TranUaltjr, 
> The French rersiun is here far auperior to the Germiu), if 
brevity be the aoul of wit : — " Toutes cea reputations rebattuea, 
tontes cea notability apparentes, tout cela nous npparait bien 
paasif et bien mince, compard aux beros de la rue Saint-Martin 
tona morts nnonymes." The information in the original, that 
the heroes wer9 "all unknown and died auonynioualj," is 
exquiaitely Heine-like. — Trandator. 
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host of men, daring and seeking death, ever aur- 
rounds them, like the masked servants of a Holy 
Vehm. They are right in fearing France, the red 
soil of liberty. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the heroes 
of the Itue Saint-Martin belonged to the loiuc7- 
classes, or even to the mob, as they are called.^ 
No, they were mostly students, beautiful youths 
from the Ecole d'AIfort , artists, journalists, chiefly 
aspiring men; among them also a few woriv- 
men (cinige), who under coarse jackets bore noble 

' The juriadictioD of the Vehmgecicbt w&s knuwn na dcr 
ruthe Brde, or the red earth, t,e., Westphalia, 

' Thia reioiuda me of tba Ameriean negro song, in which we 
are informed that " de ceaaon why dey called bim so was kaae 
dat was his name." If there be such a thing as p6lei, jMt, or 
people, there miiat be aome name fur it, and white there are 
" lower orders," the awfol fact musi be mentioned in some kiad 
of descriptive Englibh, although I have known the proprietor of 
an American newspaper (who was a great acamp, by the way, 
and ground down aod cheated all hia employes], who forbade 
anj writer in hia office to uae the term. It ia very amuaing to 
observe here how our author encleaioura to prove that the 
martyrs did not belong to, and were much auperior to, his darling 
Piibd. And here our upiniuns differ, for the squad of about 
tUty whom I led at the barricades in 1S48 were as thorough 
a Bet of roughs and finished specimens of " the lower orders " 
as I have ever beheld, and such wae the character of the vast 
majority of the ijisurgeuts eiwjH'/ierc. I did tiot eee any 
" beautiful youths" or "Mollies," or apparent literary men or 
artists ; in fact, gentlemen were remarkably cunspiouous by 
their absence from the barricades, though I aaw aome pretty 
girls at theui of the ebe-devil alitss, who are never wanting in 
any French lovi.— Translator, 
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hearts. It would appear that those who fought 
by the Cloistci' Saint-Mury were all young men, 
but among the prisouera who were led through 
the streets there were grey-hearded men, aud very 
striking to me was the appearance of an old man 
who was being conducted with some scholars 
of the Ecole Polyteehnique to the C'onciei^rie. 
His companions walked along with bowed heads, 
gloomy and sad, their souls torn with grief as 
iheir garments were by other causes ; the old 
fellow, howe\'er, marched along, clad, it is true, 
rather poorly, and in very old-fashioned {alt/ranJc- 
■isnh) hut well-cared-for clothes, a much-worn 
straw-coloured dress-coat (Frock) and ditto waist- 
coat and trousers, cut according to the latest 
fashion of 1793, with a great three-cornered hat 
on his old powdered liead, with an expression on 
his face as void of trouble and almost as gay as if 
going to a wedding.^ Behind him ran an old 
woman with an umbrella, which she seemed to 
he keeping for him, and with a terrible fear 
( Todcsangsl) iu every wrinkle of her face, such as 
one may feel when any one dear to us is to go 
before a mihtary tribunal, and perhaps be shot 
within twenty-four hours. I can never forget 
the face of that old man. In the Moi^ue I also 

' Our aathoF here »ketchea witb a moBtec-baDd in a few 
BtrokoB a. type wbicli may not be known to alt tasdera. I knew 
his DOUDtetpart in an old soldier named Rnuiberj;, a G«naan, 
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saw on the eighth of June the corpse of au old 
man covered with wounds, who, as a Garde 
National who stood by assured me, was "very 
much committed as a Kepublican." But he lay on 
the maihle slabs of la Moiyne. This is a building 
where the bodies which are found in the atreets 
or in the Seine are brought and laid out, and 
where people seek for friends who are missing. 

On that day, the eighth of Jmie, so many people 
thronged to the Morgue that there was as long a 
qneue formed as when " Eobert le Diable " is to be 
given at the Opera. I had to wait an hour ere 
I eould enter, and so had time enough to look at 
that melancholy building, which looks like a great 
pile of stones. I do not know what is the meaning 
of a yellow tablet of wood with a blue centre like 
a Brazilian cockade, which hangs before the i.aox} 
The number of the house is twenty -one. It was 

who aeenied to livu utily for revolutiona and beer. My brother 
nlwajs EsUed him Cartouche, from the cbarauter in La Fitle du 
Begilaeni. Whenever an 6jneiiU took place in Europp, be wiu 
always there, uot as leader, bat an a reckless fighter. When 
the great inuurrection of the coup d'ilat took place in Paris, he 
left Philadelphia, fought at the barricadee. oud returned, all 
nithin ail weeks. I neverconldimogine howhelived. Fighting, 
impriBonment, and subordinate plotting sud conspiring seemed 
t<i make np his whole life. He was an old man, full of life, 
with glittering and fierce, yet almost laughing eyes, and enur- 
muns white moustachee, like reversed homa ; a type iif the old 
Revolutionaries of 1798. — Tranilalor. 

* I believe that this indicates a hospital, or that the place is 
uuder civic sanitary control. — TranslatoT. 
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sad enough when within to see how anxiously some 
people looked at the corpses, seeking what they 
feared to find. There were indeed two agonising 
.scenes, A boy found his dead brother, and stood 
silent in grief, as if rooted to the spot. A yoimg.i 
girl diacovered her dead lover, screamed, and 
swooned. Aa I knew her, I had the sad task to 
carry the poor disconsolate creature home. She 
was eiaployed in a magasin de modes in my neigh- 
bourhood, where eight young ladies are employed, 
all of whom are r4ipuhlicaims. Their lovers are all 
young HepubUcans. I am in this establishment 
the only Hoyalist. 



Appmdix to Letter IX} 

{WntUn October i, 1832.) 
The passages suppressed in the preceding let- I 
ter referred chiefly to the German nobility. The I 
more I reflect on the most recent events of the | 
day, the more important does the subject set 
and I must soon make up my mind to a funda- 
mental discussion of it. This indeed is no result 
of private feelings. I believe that I have fully 
proved of late that, my conflict {Befehdung) con- 
cerns only the principles, and not directly the 



I 
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persons of the oppoiientB. The enragis of the 
clay have recently cried out against me as a secret 
ally of the aristocracy, and if the insurrection of 
the fifth of June had not come to grief, they 
could easily have intlicted on me the death which 
they had schemed. I willingly forgive them this 
folly, and only a word in reference to it escaped 
me in my letter of the seventh of Jane. Party 
spirit is as blind as ia a raging beast. 

As regards the German ai-istocracy, we have a 
bad business to deal with. All constitutions, 
even the best, cannot help us until the whole 
nobility (Addihum) is torn up to the last root. 
The poor princes or kings are themselves in the 
utmost distress ; their best intentions are fruitless, 
they must act contrary to their holiest oaths, they 
are compelled to act contrary to the cause of the 
people ; in a word, they cannot remain trne to the 
constitution as they have sworu, until they shall 
be freed from that older constitution which the 
nobility when it did penance for its armed inde- 
pendence gained by the silken arts of courtier- 
ship. These are constitutions which, as unwritten 
laws of custom, are far more deeply grounded 
than the most absolutely printed blotting-paper 
documents of the kind — constitutions whose 
codex ia known by heart to every rustic noble- 
man, and whose maintenance is under the special 
care of every old court-tabby, — constitutions from 
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which the most absolute king dare not remov^ 

the smallest tittle — I refer to etiquette. 

Through etiquette the princes are entirely in J 
the power of the nobility ; they are aot : 
ihey are not resiionsible ; and the want of trati 
which some of them manifested at the 1 
ordinance of the Diet is to be ascribed, if ^ 
judge them fairly, not to their will, but to the! 
circumstanceB. No constitution secures the rigl 
of the people so long as their rulers lie bou 
in the etiquette of nobility, for so soon as cas 
interests are concerned all private eninitieB i 
set aside, and all unite in a body. What can the 
only one, the prince, do against that body which 
is practised in intrigue, which knows every princely 
weakness, which connts among its members even 
the prince's nearest relatives, who have exclusively 
the right to be about his person, so that the prince, 
even when he hates them, must endure their pre- 
sence ; must boar their charming glances, let them 
clothe him, wash and lick his hands; must eat, 
drink, and converse with them because they are 
qualified to appear at court (hofahiff), privileged 
by right of birth to those court charges and duties ; 
and all the ladies of the court would rise and make 
his own home uninhabitable should he act as hie 
heart desired, and not according to the laws of I 
etiquette? So it happenedthatWilliam of England, 
a noble, excellent king, was compelled by the tricks I 
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of his snrrounding to break his word in the most 
miserable manner, and lose for ever the respect 
and confidence of his people. And so, too, it came 
to pass that one of the noblest and mogt intelli- 
gent princes who ever adorned a throne, King 
Lonis of Bavaria, who three years ago was bo 
devoted to the popnlar cause, and who bo firmly 
i-esisted all the tyrannical efforts of his nobility, 
and who so heroically endured their provoking 
insolence and slanders — even he at last, wearied 
and weak, sank into their traitoroas arms and 
became nntrne to himself! Poor heart, which 
woB once so ambitions and proud ! how sadly must 
thy courage have been broken since thou, not to 
be annoyed longer by the i-etorts of a few stub- 
born subjects, did&t resign thy own independent 
supremacj', and become thyself a subordinate 
vassal — the vassal of thy natural enemy — vassal 
of thy brother-in-law ! 

I repeat it, that all written conatitutioiiB can 
avail naught so long as we do not destroy the 
nobility utterly. It is not abolished when we, 
by discussed, voted, sanctioned, and promulgated 
laws, annnl the privileges of the nobility. This 
has been done in several places, yet the interests 
of the nobles still prevail there. We must destroy 
the traditional abuses in royal householding, in- 
troduce a new system of service for the rabble of 
conrt>-retainers, break up the "etiquette," and, 
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to be free ourBelves, begin tiie work with freeing 
the princes and emancipating the kings. The old 
dr^on must be driven away from the fouutain 
of power; and, when this shall have been done, 
beware lest he st^eal back by night and poison thai 
well. One* we belonged to kings, now they berj 
long to us ; therefore, we must ourselves edncolw^ 
them, and not leave them any longer to thoss' 
liigh-boro royal court-tutors (Pnnzenhofmeisiem% 
who train them to the aims of their own caste, 
and dwarf or deform body and soul. Nothing is 
so dangerous to the people as that early surronnd- 
ing a crown-prince with yonug noblemen's ideas.^ 
The best citizen should be, by choice, of the 
people, the educator of princes ; and he who has 
an evil reputation, or is in the least of evil fame, 
should be legally removed from the person of the 
heir-apparent; but, should he press with that 
shameless forwardness which is characteristic of 
the nobility in such cases, then let him be 
scourged in the market-place in the most perfect 
measure, and let the measure be marked with 
red iron on his shoulder. But if he shonlc) 
declare that he intruded on the young King tO' 
be regarded as clever and witty, and should ha 
have a big belly like Sir John, then put him io 

' Pmjwikeruny, A junker a a young uublemui, but tha | 
term is often Applied to any aoblea whan epeakiDg of tbem M 
in oonrt dependency. — Tranilalnr. 
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the Houee of Correction, but where the women 
are kept.' 

However, there are occasionally white ravens. 

I will discuss this Bnbjeot more fully, as I have 
already done, in the preface to Kohldorf'a Letters 
to Count Moltke. A st-atistic of the diplomatic 
body to whom the interests of the people are con- 
fided would thereivith be extremely interesting. 
Tables can be added with catalogues of their 
different virtues in the various capitals — it being 
shown, for instance, how in one of the latter 

1 Heine 19 hece enpremely silly on a Bubject which eoaily 
afforded great opportunity to be uobly edifying or grandly 
sarcastic. The immeOBely ddmoraliaing InHuence which a prince 
m Bovere^ can exert, at fir^t directly, in n couit, and then 
over Booiety and the whole people, hu never been realised, nor 
fully sat forth by any writer, and it might hav*been well done 
here. In childishly deacribiug how he M-ould whip and brand 
and impriBon coortiera, our author talks hka a schoolboy. 
Ho leaves out of sight altogether that the heir-apparent^ what- 
ever cuurC influenoea may have been, i» supposed to have some 
Bioall allowauce uf conuu on- sense, and to learn from the world, 
of whioli he really seea a great deal, enough to teaoh him 
a proper senae of duties and dignity. Courtiers, however vile 
and demorulisiuij they may be— and there are, unfortunately, 
always too many of this kind — are never utterly aud tiilii'd]/ 
I'esponBible foe a prince's conduct, as Heine would have us 
believe. History uboundt JD examples of kings who grew up 
deeply respected, though they had been expoued to every evil 
influence from infancy. In the cases of Charles II. and George 
TV. there were far wor:ie influences at work than those of sur- 
rounding men or oircumstsDces — there wan a poison of imbecility 
in their blood, and, as we have been told, agunst this the gods 
themselves Gght in vain. — Tnmilator. 
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every third man is either a gambler or a homeleas 
hireling, an eseroc or the ni0ano ^ of his own wife 
or tliat of his groom, or a general spy, or some 
such noble good-for-nothing. I have on behalf 
of this statistic made very fundamental studies — in j 
fact, at the tables of King Pharaoh- and other mon- ' 
archs of the East, in the soirees of the most 
beautiful goddesses of dance and song, in the 
temples of goarmandise and gallantry — in short, 
in the most distinguished hoiises of Europe. 

I mnat here by way of supplement mention, i 
regards Count Moltke, that he was here in tha 1 
July of last year in Paris, and wished to engage I 
me in a literary dispute (Federlcrieg) on the J 
nobility, to convince the public that I Lad mia-J 
understood his principles, or voinntarily misre- 1 
presented them. But it seemed to me to be i 
seriously doubtful matter whether I should then \ 
discuss in my usual manner and publicly a subject 1 
which appealed so terribly to the passions of the 
day. I communicated this apprehension to the 
Count, and he was reasonable enough not to 
attack me. As I first attacked him, I could not have 
ignored his reply, and a rejoinder must have come 
from me. The Count deserves the highest, praise, 



' Ektoc. Heine gii 
RugiaTio (Itslian), a pander, 

- The reCeruDce being to faro-tabli 
ally called Piarauh.—Tran^ator. 



fscrojMf, a sharper i 
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which I hereby award him, for his insight, aud 
I give it. the more willingly since I have found 
in him personally a brilliant {geistreichen), and, 
what is much more, a correctly-thinking man, 
who had well deserved in the preface to the 
Kahldorf Letters to be treated otherwise than 
as a common nobleman. Since then I have read 
his monograph on trade freedom {Gewerbefreiheii), 
in which he, among many other subjects, expresses 
the most liberal principles. 

It is a strange thing as regards these nobles ! 
The best among them cannot free themselves from 
the interests of blood. They can in most cases 
think liberally — perhaps more unselfishly liberally 
than common people (Eotv.ricrs), they can even 
love freedom better and devote offerings to it, 
but they are veiy insensible to citizen-like 
equality. At heart no man is perfectly liberal; 
only mankind is quite so ; some one has a bit of 
liberalism which the other wants, while the people 
as a whole possess them all. Count Moltke is 
certainly of the deejiest conviction that the 
slave-trade ia something illegal and infamous, 
and he would doubtless vote for its abolition. 
But Mynheer van der Kull, a slave-dealer whose 
acquaintance I made under the Bohmchen lq 
Rotterdam, is perfectly convinced that the slave- 
trade is perfectly natural and proper, but that 
the privilege of birth is something unjust and 
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nnnatiiral, which every honest state shonlil Bweep | 
away. 

That I in Jnly 1831 w.ts unwilling to bare a I 
controversy with Count Moltke, the champion of 
the nobility, will be appreciated by every reason- 
ably feeling man whpn he considers the nature of 
the fearful and threatening drcnmstances which 
were then developing in Germany. I 

Passions were raging more wildly than ever 
before, and it was as necessary to show as bold a 
front to Jacobinism astoabsolntism, Immovably I 
fixed in my principles, even the wiles of Jaco- : 
binism have never been able here in Paris to tear ( 
me away into the dark stream where German 
stupidity rivalled Fivnch frivolity, I have taken 
no part in the Genrniii associations hei-e, beyond j 
contribnting a few francs to a collection for snp- I 
porting a free press ; and long before the days of I 
June I notified the directors of that a°isoc!atiou in 
the most explicit mnnn''r that I was no longer in 
any connection with them. I can therefore only 
shrug my shonlders in pity, when I hear that the 
Jesuit -aristocratic party in Geimany gave them- 
selves at that time the greatest pains to represent me 
as one of the enrages of the day, in order to cast on 
me by their excesses n compi-omising authority,' 



' "UminirlKlderenExcesBGi] emekompromittierendBSoUda- 
ritat ftofiabUnluii." SoUdarilSt, > joint liubilitj. GemanB are 
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It was a mod time, and I had sod trouble even 
with my best friends, and I was in sorrow Bore for 
my worst enemies. Yea, ye dear enemies, ye do 
not know how mnch trouble I endured for yoii 1 
People talked of doing up in one bundle all 
the trpacherouB uobles, filanderoua priests, and 
similar scamps in Germany. How conid I endure 
that? If the question had only been one of 
pnnishing you a little — whipping you on the 
Schlossplatz in Berlin or on the Schrannenmarkt 
iu Munich in gentle time, oi- nailing the tri- 
coloured cockade on your tonsure, or having with 
you some joke of that kind! — that I might have 
let pass; but to really make away with you, that 
I never could endure. Yoiiv death to me had 
been thp saddest loss. In that case I should liave 
had to make new enemies, perhaps among honest, 
decent folk, which is always a bad thing for an 
author. Nothing is so profitablp for us as to have 
really bad fellows for enemies. The Lord hath 
made mo immeasni-ably rich with this kind, and 
I am glad that they are now in safety. Yes, let 
us sing Te Mdternich Lmulamvs I ye dear eneraiee ! 
Ye were in the greatest danger of beiug hung. 



nf upinion that mast words in their languagu oremuie eipreiiiva 
tlian uiij in Eagliab, and it ourtainly cannot be denied that 
lo/i'd in indeed "wiirkad for all it is worth." There are "snlld 
malileni " who odvertine f<ir wilid huabundi to enter into tolida- 
riKh marcinge relatinna in lolid viciety.—Trantlator. 
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and then I slionld have lost ye for ever! Now 

all is still once more; everything will be set aside 
or firmly fixed by law. The Act of Confederacy 
will be diamisaed and the patriots imprisoned, and 
we look forward to a long, sweet, and safe repose. 
Now we can once more, nndisturbed, resume our 
old delightful relations ; I can scourge you as of 
old, and yon can slander me. How glad I am to 
see you as yet unhung! Your life is dearer to 
me than ever. I cannot resist a certain feeling 
of emotion in seeing yon. I beg you, take good 
care of your health — do not swallow your own 
poison; rather Ho and slander when yon can, a 
little more than nsnal — that lightens the pious 
heart. Do not go about so bent over and bowed 
— that ia bad for the breast. Go aometimes to 
the theatre when a tragedy by Raupach is to be 
played — that exhilarates one. Try a change in 
yonr private pleasures; visit a pretty girl now 
and then — but beware of the rope - maker's > 
daughter ! 

Now you are playing with the end of a long 
rope ; but who knows, ijerhaps some fine morning 
early you will hang at the end of a short cord. 
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TheHE is not much whicli is true or accurate 
which will ever be published relative to the un- 
SQCCeesful insnirection of the fifth and sixth of 



' Onl; ten pages of these Bultetini, iLc. (which occupy serenty- 
niiie in the German nciginal}, Bra given in the French versum. 
OF thix omiaston the French editor remai^H aa foUaws: — 

" L'auteur avait &rit sur les (Srdnements dea 5 et 6 juin et 
9iir lea mesnrea qui en turent la oona^uenoe, dea bulletin* jour 
par Jour, heiire par henre. Cea rcSoits n'auraient i\m de nouveau 
pour nous. D'aillenrs le eene pn^tique de I'iiigduieux et apirituel 

dcourt^, Diatdrielles, et de I'iiiceBSaDte fluctimtion (in coDi- 
ini^rage dea placea pubtiqneB. Ifons avana doDC pena:^ qus nana 
ne feriona tort a pecaonne en lea aupprimatit, et quo Vautenr 
uieme, qui 6;rLVaLt pour inatruire dea Allemanda, coua eaurait 
gr^ d'olldger Bon bngags et de Uli rendre I'allure plua facile en 
le pn^ntant devnnt lea Fian^als. Nous n'avons pii cependant 
nouardBoiuIre Ii aacrifierle passage suivant, auquel nous ajnutonn 
d'autres fragments de lettreg fcrites de Narmandie." 

I can only anj, and I aincereiy believe that my readers in 
England and America vi!! agree witb me, that these fragmen- 
tary bulletins seem to be far more interesting than they appeni- 
to have been to the French editor, ^rrainiofor. 
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Jiiue 183*, because both parties are deeply inte- I 
rested in distorting sucli facts as are known, and ] 
in concealing those which are not. The following J 
bulletins, written in the face of event-s, in the roar J 
of party strife, and always just before the depar- I 
tnre of tlie post, as hastily as possible, in order I 
that the corres^wndents of the Jaste-Milieii, sh 
not be first in the fit-Id — these fleeting leaves I 
Jiere give unchanged, so far as they refer to the 
insurrection of thi' fifth of June. The writer of ' 
history may perhaps use them the more conscien- 
tiously, since he may at least be sure that they j 
were not prepared for or adapted to later in- 
terests. 

And though no special contradiction is needed 
for many erroneous conjectures which may be ' 
fonnd in these pages, I cannot here refrain from ^ 
giving one. General Lafayette has recently de- 
clared that he was uot the man who, on the fifth | 
of June, draped the red Hag aud the Jacobin cap, | 
Our old general showed liiiiiself ou that day, aa 
I have since learned, fully worthy of himself, 
discretion, which will be readily appreciated, for- 
bids my commnnicating at present certain de' 
in reference to this, which would inspire the most 
incarnate Jacobin with emotion and respect for 
Lafayette. 

And some may find in these pages, as in the 
whole book, many contradictory assertions, but 
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they never concern things, but always persons-.' 
Over the first we must have settled opinious, as to 
the latter thfy may change every day. Even so I, 
as regai-ds the evil system iu which Louis Pbilipi)e 
sticks as in a bog, have always said the same thing; 
but as regards his persou, I have not always ex- 
pressed myself in the same tone. At first I disliked 
him, because I thought him an aristocrat ; later, 
when I was convinced of his sound citizen feel- 
ing (Ba.rgerlichkeit'), I spoke much better of him ; 
when he frightened us with the ilni de siige, I was 
again angered, but this was allayed after the first 
days, when it appeared that the poor Lonis Philippe 
only iu the stupefaction of his own terror had 
made that mistake. And eince then the Carlists 
by their slanders have inspired in me a true fond- 
ness for tho person of this monarch, and this would 
still increase in my heart if I conld corupai-e him 



' Heina here racalla ■ oertain Weatem citiusn of refined feel- 
ing who once remarked oi > unall mishap : — " I Iiev- Eometimes, 
Mm. JoQei. iiuidirertently caminiUed murdere, and in moiiieiiU 

of foTgetfulneia hev Btolea hoaeef, but I assurs yaa on the honour 
■if n gsntleiuan tliat I uevur before broke n sasaer at a ladj's 
tea-table.*' Our autliiT reallj had a repcirtcr'B mnscirnee.— 
I'ranilalor. 
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Paris, /«« 5, 18 j*. J 

The funeral of General Lamm-que, k» amvn^ 
d' opposition, as the Philippistes say, has just 
passed from the Madeleine to the Place de lafl 
Bastile. There were many more monmers ancif 
spectators than at the burial of Oasimir PeriraJ 
The i>eople themselves drew the liearse. A veiy-1 
striking sight in the procession was that of foreigik-l 
patriots, whose national flags were carried in » ' 
row. I remarked among them one whose colours 
were black, camiine-red, and gold. At one o'clock 
there fell a heavy rain, wliicli lasted half-an-honr 
or more, yet in spite of it there remaned a 
mense crowd on the Boulevards, mostly bareheaded; I 
When the procession came to the Varieties Theatrs,fl 
and just as it passed the column of the Amis do J 
Penple, and many called "Vipe la Republique ! " 
a police sergeant attempted to interfere, but the 1 
Qiob fell on him, broke his sword, and a terrible \ 
tumult ensued, nhicb was subdued with 
dif&cnlty. The sight of such a disturbance, which I 
sat several hundred thousands of men into motion, 1 
was both remarkable and significant. 

It is said to have been known yesterday in the J 
Tuileries that the Dnchesse de Berry had been J 
captured in Nantes. Should this be the case,.! 
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Louis Philippe miist be in a sad dilemma, since 
he cannot really baud over the niece of the Queen 
— who made aiich piteous appeal to him — to the 
tribunals, aud yet must avert from himself suspicion 
of maintaining iutimate relations with his family 
in Holyi-ood. It is positively known that Marshal 
Bourmont has been taken. If delivered to a 
militaiy court he will die like Ney, bnt leas famous 
aud less lamented. 



Paris, Jiiiit 0, i8j2. 

I do not know whether I mentioned in my letter 
of yesterday that an imeute was announced in tlie 
evening. As Lamarque's funeral passed along 
the Boulevards and appeared at the Tb(;atre des 
VEirieti.%, trouble was already perceptible. 

It is difficult to determine on which side lay 
the blame that passion broke out bo terribly. The 
most conti-adictory rumours are current as regards 
the beginning of hostilities, the events of the 
night, and the whole situation of things. I will 
here mention only one incident which has reached 
me from many directions, and which has been 
confirmed by most credible authority. When 
Lafayette, whose presence at the funeral awoke 
universal enthusiasm, had ended hia address on 
the place by the Bridge of Auat«rlita, wliere the 
s took place, a wreath of immortellea was 



j.=-i:r jr.- 



▼3LCa L^ TT^^^IiIsi'' Ik.. JTArhft Tim*?! 

iv:?r "lirr r-1 an ind =r-L • "^'^-r la LS«rr-: '" or. 

*iiL "ir- r^ as :e fr*ecinn. i& s -ieGared ty 

nusrr zr^SIzl^t zr^z^sin^ ^ii: ia^ r "vii. ti«r own 

piar-ed "wiiiizas c«ra^ r»mazs:rti is tie 

irer rhV "tiap. rff*scarirc acorrdizig' to 
£tempc wae Eai* to carrr rie wd Sag 

wi wneaia in Trisurph tkprizg^ ih*e citx. sod as 
th-^ !ii~nLrIpaI 2"iArd'f md ?- - \zt.ts '\ .~..'V opixr-eed 
this "jrirh 471:15. thr -ziit c«rc^iz- Tlii> is ar least 
certain. *Lat -art-rz La:aTrn«e'. wriiri-ed wirh a focr 
hoar*' driv-. ec-t inzo a fiacrv. the mob tcok oct 
th*r hor^*=-= and drasr^ed their old and truest 
friend with their •^^sm hands, amid tremendoas 
ch^^T^. alon^ the Booltrvards. Manv of the 
wrorking-clas.s had torn up young trees from the 
^ound and ran with them like wild creatures 
\}f^idft the carriage, which seemed at one time to 
be in danger of being upset by the unmanageable 
crowd. It is said that two bullets (Schusse) struck 
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the carriage. I can give no details relative to 
tliis singular occurrence. 

Many whom I qaestioneii aa to the beginning of 
the hostilities declare that they broke out by the 
Bridge of AuBterlita, on account o£ the corpse of 
the hero; thatwhile a portion of the "patriots" bore 
the coffin to the Pantheon, another portion would 
carry it farther to the next village, and that the ser- 
tfeanls de villc and municipal guards opposed such 
plans. So they fought ivith great bitterness, even 
as men fought of yore before the Skaic gate about 
the body of PatroclcB, Much blood was spilt ou 
the Place de lu Bastile. At half -past six battle had 
begun at the Porte Saint-Denis, wliei-e the people 
built barricades. Many posts of importance were 
taken, for the National Guards who defended them 
made but feeble resistance auci gave up their 
arms. And so the ])eople got many guns. I found 
on the I'lace Notre Dame des Victoires a great 
noise of fighting; the "patriots" had occupied 
three positions by the Bank. As I turned to 
the Boulevards, all the shops were closed, and few 
people, amongst them very few women, who are, 
however, generally accustomed to very boldly gratify 
their curiosity on such occaeions ; eveiy one looked 
veiy serious. Troops of the line and cuirassiers 
moved hither and thither; orderlies with anxions 
countenances rushed about bearing orders ; in the 
distance firing of gana and powder-smoke. The 
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weather was now clear, and towards evening veiy 
favourable. Matters seemed to be looking veiy 
serions for the Government when it was made 
known that the Xcitioual Guards had declared for 
the insurgents. The error originated in this, that 
many of the patriots yesterday assumed the dress 
of the National Guards, and the guards were reaUy 
for some time in doubt as to which party tbey 
should support. During the night the wives pro- 
bably proved to their husbands that that party 
should be supported which offered the best guar- 
antees for personal safety and property, and that 
this was to be expected far more from Lonis 
Philip])e than from the Republicans, who are very 
poor and very detrimental to trade or business. 
Therefore the National Guard is to-day altogether 
against the Republicans, and the affair is decided. 
" C'est un coup manque," say the people. Troops 
of the line are coming from everj- direction to Paris. 
On the Place de la Concorde as well as on the 
other side of the Tnileries and the Place de Car- 
ousel are many cannon. The bourgeois king is 
surrounded by bourgeois cannon — mt petU on itre 
mietix qiCau sein de sa famillc ? 

Now it is four o'clock and raining heavily, 
which is very unfavourable for the patriots, who 
have mostly barricaded themselves in the Quartier 
Saint-Martin and receive little aid. They are sur- 
rounded on all sides, and I hear at this instant the 
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most terrible roar of cauuon. I am told that two 
hours ago the people had great hope of victory, 
but now their only hope is to die heroically. And 
there will be niiiny of them. As I live by the 
Porte Saiut-Deuis, I have hai-dly slept all night, 
for the discharge of arms was withoiit cessation. 
The roar of the cannon has in my heart the 
saddest echo. It ia an unfortunate event, which 
will have still sadder conserjiiences. 



Pakts, Jnncy, 1832, 
When I went yesterday to the Bourse to throw 
my letter into the post-box, there stood the whole 
race of specnlatora between the columns and before 
the broad BtairB. And as the news had just been 
received that the defeat of the patriots was cer- 
tain, the sweetest content was seen in every face, 
— one might say that the whole Bourse smiled. 
Amid the roar of cannon the funds shot up ten 
per cent. That is to say, they fired at five o'clock 
— at six the Revolution had been quelled. Then 
the newspapers could conimnnicate as much in- 
formation as they pleased. The Ooitslihitionncl and 
the Dt'bali seem to a certain degree to have cor- 
rectly understood or hit whnt has happened, bnt 
the colour and measurements are incorrect I 
have jnst come from the theatre of the strife of 
yesterday, where I convinced myself how difficnlt 
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maer^ Sf^^smpi^^^ k ow •:£ ikit gmirrt and 
moiC drafifjx f^ '\trfaid *?!P!-ri* of Puis, Lc, die 
Sgrr-Viriiz, -irr irg.. b?gE=2siz:^ at ilie gate of 
raaie :c. ti* ByL-r-rapd*. rrafe co ilie Seine 
as tL& B!n3is«: Xocrr Dnior. Ai bodi ends of tbe 
ftff«K« I beara ti^ rm i:»rr c^ *h^ pamois. or. as 
Tii?7 a^ CfcZrd :o-SaT. -tbe rebe-JL wbo foaght then*. 
«sc«!<»^D€d Sa frees £tt Lnadred to a tbcwsuid ; but 
IB \£j^ cSd(i> ri ih^ ^r^tn the scm became ^ealL 
aad in "tirr vrrr c»?=Tr?' rr wa§ redzacpd to fiftr. 

Tt* a::nbrr of rpcc!;!* of tL* lizH- is eaaer to 
grir*. Yr-i^ie?daT rr^^ itr Jl-*- r*^' <££« D&aJU de- 
clares there wrr-e forrr thoosand iri€-a readr for 
action in Pari*. Add \o th**e at least twentr 



- T'j' -i.v iLv ri-fciii.i- i i1j»: T'-I 11. - r.ij_i .^ri-ti-.c v.- &« 
tl\>'Jl t<-r:» •** Ti-r tnii &^ rt-ri' -* - - ir-fcrr-rniS s$ i* thai 

*pj.»^4Lrkr*c>r .'f tL-* Ik^l'ci' panj ic -rinl- Trirrrr ^jl* tm one 
I»iz<fc 'f tirri:. l-rfi in Prnn*yl-. Ar_k. xz^i :i vi.- aocti-toajtad 
t/> a.e^t ir. a c*v*tt. c-r i-o.-r in li* zr.nni in a sr*' -d*id j-p>i. 
AiUT thrt d-ef *at of tirir car»i: iiirr. Filln. t^. lirj c<joe raore 

for erer. It wcnid almost i^-n: tiat bci f l*^ iL-e "cnweariei 
efforU of Hfrin* the patriots of 1S52 zna«^ al*-:- Lave b&en re- 
duced in mxmber even unto total erapcratk-n. — Trans!aior, 
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thousand National Guards, and we find tliat a 
mere handful of insurgents fought with sixty 
thousand meu ! The heroism of these insanely 
brave men is unanimously praised ; they indeed 
achieved miracles of bravery. They cried con- 
tinually, " Vive la R^publique ! " but it found no 
echo in the breasts of the people. Had they 
instead cried " Vive Napoleon ! " then (as is gene- 
I'ally declared to-day in all groups of the people) 
tlie line would hardly have fired on them, 
and the great masses of workmen would have 
joined them. But they scorned a lie, for they 
were the purest, though not the craftiest, friends 
of freedom. And yet people are stupid enough 
to tieclare to-day that they were acting in intelli- 
gence with the Carlists! Verily, he who fights 
unto death for the holy delusion of his heart and 
for the beautiful error of an ideal future, will never 
ally himself to that cowardly filth which the past 
Las left ns under the name of "Carlists." lam, 
by God ! no Republican. I know that if the 
Republicans conquer they will cut my throat' — 
and that because I will not admii'e what they 



* An appreheneiou which vaa not borne out bj facts. All 
that the Repnblicuia did when they came to pnwer was tn find 
□ut aod pnbtiBh the facta relative to the little peDsion — vhich 
pension, by the waj, casts innumenLble dark-lantern ■ide-]ighti 
ou all that Heine ever wrote in Faria — and which (to change the 
image) uiaj be beard like the drone of a bagpipe in every melodj' 
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7i#t Sfthnnai Viam* Tr^i)Acn ^kmbsjt t^v^ 

iy^bvikcr V, "iunr ^flrtr — irx 'sut^ Hint faerrataUr 
4f <w*r;iv>fT wir, 'suni^ n»*ar 'iffi ocet. fe was 
;^ fJimj >fAr><«, f»piiLH7-* ■^v'ini'Tig, wTtk fitde 
^^riit Irv f Ai^ ^r»^.^ nnci^ a^nu:^ aZ tse skop? 
fr^HTi^ f^0^ jw rki^j iuwi lK*!:n aL daj. To-dsr. 
b^/ir^!^^, au 'a in garr mov^rwent, and one wovid 
hjkrAj ^^iv^f; that aajthing had taken pUoe. 
Kr^m tri th^ Rn^ Haint-^llaitin all the shops are 
f/^f^n, Tho .j^h ir i.* riifficalt to walk rh-re on ao- 
r/mul of th'T frjrn^l^rjfi pavement and the remains 
of th^T \f^urnc^U'^., -rill a frreat multitude whiris on 
tfirofjfrh the -.tre^'f, which i-» very long and narrow, 
fh'r hoiiwrM Uring built extremely high. Nearly 
Sill iht' windoH'M there were broken bv the soond 
of the, rjiiiiutu, anfl we ever}'where behold the 
iririrkM f»r ballH; for cannon were discharged into 



wtili«lt li^ pUyml. Hut, tn(;iaphorically speaking, his throat 
WM vttry tiiidly nut l)y thlN uxposuro, so that he may be said to 
lmvt> nmvimI hU onMlit an a prophet, after aM.— Trandntor, 
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the eh-eet from both sidtis, so tliafc the KepublicanE 
were driven into the middle. It is said that 
yesterday they were at last shnt ia on every side 
in the Chnrch Saint-Mt^ry, btit this I heard denied 
upon the spot. A somewhat prominent house 
called the Cafe Leclerque, which is sitnated on 
the comer of the Alley Saint-Mi^ry, seems to have 
been the headquarter of the Repiiblicans. Here 
they held out longest, here they made their final 
stand. They asked for no mercy, and were mostly 
slain by the bayonet. Here fell the pupils of the 
Ecole d'AIfoii, and here the warmest blood in 
France ran. It is, however, a mistake to believe 
that the Republicans consisted entirely of youug 
madcaps or fire-eaters {Bfausehopfeii). Many old 
men fought among them. A young woman with 
whom I conversed near ihe Church Saint-Meiy 
bewailed the death of her grandfather. He had 
abvays lived very peaceably, but when he saw the 
red flag and heard " Vive la Republicjue " cried, he 
ran with an old pike to the young people, and died 
with them. Poor old man ! he heard the rancht 
des vnchi's of "the Mountain," and the memory 
of his first love of freedom awoke, and he would 
fain dream oncp more the dream of his youth. 
Sleep well ! 

The consequences of this wrecked revolution 
may be seen in advance. More than a thousand 
men have been arrested, among them, as is re- 
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ported, a deputy, Gamier Pag^a. The Liberal 
jouruals are suppressed. The shopkeeper world re- 
joices, egoism flourishes, and uiany of the best men 
must needs go into mourniBg. The system of ter- 
ror will require many more victims. The National i 
Guard is already frightened at its own force ; these j 
heroes are terrified when they see themselves in a j 
mirror. The King,the great, strong Louis Philippe, 
will bestow many cfossea of honour. The hired 
wit ( Witzbold) will ridicule the friends of freedom 
though in their graves; even the latter are now 
called enemies of public peace and assassins, 

A tailor ivho dared this morning in the Place 
Vendfime to allude to the good intentions of the 
Republicans ivas beaten by a powerful woman, 
who was probably his wife. That is the counter- 
revolution, 

Paris, June 8, 1832. 

It appears that it was not an entirely red, 
but a red-black golden banner which Lafayette 
crowned with iinmorlelUs at the funeral of 
Lamarque. This fabulous flag, which was un- 
known to everj-body, was supposed by many to 
be a Republican standard. I knew it very well, 
and thought at once : " Great heaven ! why, these 
are oar old Borscheuschaft colours ; to-day there 
will be either a disaster or something stnpid!" 
Unfortunately both came to pass. When the 
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dragoons in the beginning of tiie hostilities also 
attacked the Germans who followed that flag, 
they barricaded themselves behind the great 
beams of a carpenter's shop. After a while they 
retreated to the Jardin des Plantes, and the flag 
was rescued, though in a very tattered condition. 
To the Frenchmen who have asked of me the 
meaning of this black-red-golden banner, I have 
conscientiously replied that the Emperor Bar- 
barossa, who has lived for many centuries in 
KyfEhiiuser, sent us that flag as a sign that the 
ancient land of dreams still exists, and that he 
himself is to come with sword and sceptre. As 
for me, I do not believe that it will so soon come 
to pass; there are as yet too many black ravens 
flying round the mountain. 

Here in Paris affairs lopk less dream-like. There 
are bayonets and watchful military faces in every 
street. I regarded it at first as a mere unmeaning 
sign of alann (Schreckschitss) that people declared 
that Pai'is was in a state of siege. It was supposed 
that this declaration would be promptly recalled ; 
but as I yesterday afternoon saw more and more 
cannon passing along the Rne Richelien, I ob- 
served that the overthrow of the Republicans 
would be turned to profit against other enemies of 
the Government or the journalists, It is now the 
question as to whether the " good-will " is coupled 
with the requisite strength. They are now turn- 



JI4. OATZY aCZLSTDfS. 

Lxxir to ar:iit *jie amaamueiic st tfceir Yictorj o£ 
die Xaciaal Goards. wiio. as riqgjrila tfae Bepab- 
licans. hav^ taken, port: in moBL vi yjrom measures, 
ami -rhofi*^ lands Liiiiis Philippe Ls now sbrnking 
as intimateiv as •fv^tr. Since people kate tke 
CariL^s and distmst the BepaUicans. thej- sop- 
port riie Rmg as tke mamtaimer of order, and 
lie i^ 1^ popular as a deligiitfiiL neceaatv. Tes» 
I have heard *• Vlv-^ Le Eoi T ** cried as tke Kiz^ 
rode aLon<? die Boolerard^. bat I also saw a tail 
man near die Fanboarsr Hontmartre wko ad- 
vanced to die King and b«jldly cried. **A bas 
LouLs Philrpp»* *. " Several riders in the Kh^'^s 
'•oite ar once descended from tkenr borses and 
carried die tatruder awav. 

I have never known Pmis to be so snltiy as 
it was yesterday evening. I>?spite the bad weather 
the pabiic p':ices were crowded. The gr?aps of 
pijtiticiiins a.sj?einble<l clotSt^lv in the garden of the 
PalaLi Roval. and conversed in sabdaed tones — 
in fact, ver^" mach sabdued — for one mav now be 
broasrht before a militarv tribunal and shot within 
twentv-fonr hoars. I be^ran to loner asrain for 
the slow and lazv conrse o^ law in mv Germanv. 
The lawless condition in which we find oarselves 
here is repulsive. That is a greater evil than the 
cholera. As people were tormented when the 
disease raged by the successive numbers of deaths, 
so they are now terrified by the fearful amount of 
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arrests, or when they hear the secret fusillades, 
and while a thousand dark rumours spread in 
obscurity, as was the case yesterday. To-day by 
sunlight there ia more confidence and calm. The 
world admits that it was alarmed yesterday, and 
now we are more vexed than frightened. There 
prevails at present a Jmte-ndlieii teri-or. 

The journals are more moderate in their pro- 
tests, yet are far from being subdued. The 
National and the Temps speak oat fearlessly, 
as becomes free men. I cannot communicate 
more as regards recent events than is to be 
found in the newspapers. People are quiet, and 
let matters come quietly. The Government is 
perhaps alanued at the tremendous power which it 
finds that it really possesses. It has raised itself 
above the law — a serious position ; for it is justly 
said, " Qui est au-deasus de la loi est hora de la 
loi." The only argument with which many true 
friends of freedom defend the present powerful 
measures is the necessity which the royauU dd- 
mocratiqiie feels of strengthening itself at home 
in order to take hold more powerfully abroad. 



Pakis, JiMc Id, 1S3Z. 
Yesterday Paris was perfectly quiet. The ru- 
monrs of many military executions (Fiisilladen), 
which were still believed in, the evening before 
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Of 'iiii* X -» *»*«• -acngn "n miTTiicB' mt i^p T f ar 

^';mmIl^a4 rianis in -^rpi-r oars ar zhe- ainr. Ie 
<v>^>mii»fi «->mpnxn«4 ike i rsmasmiii. lid. ami vomicr 

Tlu* r^iry>r^ ▼!»* "iiac •»v»rr one wnoLd be ac ana^ 
hrontrht v* ^ nilirarj triaL ami Hiot vpiLhuL fiioF- 

anri-«:ar>Tir7 iii-,iin ir VlncfenTieft. Grmi^» woe 
V, iv^ *>*^tx '»v**r7T^iii*r«*^ staniimg' b^br& bouaes 
"3rh<*r*^ ***rciu» wer» hf^ns madii. T&s was 
'M^.i»>l'.r *r.i=: c:ii»e 1:2. tne *ar^rji ^ier*r £:T?rcirur 

■*^',/>M ir.S. ion-.-^ herraT-^r traced then oni. Tte 
$/T^-^t^-«tf. rrowdlri;:' 'P':''.L?^*?v;-i7T?7i''r) was alon^ tke 
^'jrjAiM %^hf=:r^ t.h>y pr*^*ed en, ^tarin^ and gos- 
«<ipjrtnp^. ^r^.y^'^tciAlij n-^rar th-^ Rae Saint-iTartm, 
wWirM i.H ?itiii fail of cnrlons lookers-on, and 
a^/;rJ^ t.h^i Palai^i de Jastice, to which many 
f/nV/n^^rn w^e V^ronght. There was also much 
f.hr/'/n^ng t/> I-»a Morgue to see the dead there 
Ifti/J out; thftre were the most painful scenes of 
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recogmtion. The city had indeed a sorrowful 
aspect, everywliere were seen groups of people 
with grief plainly marked in their faces, patrol- 
ling troops, and fnnerals of National Guards who 
had fallen. 

But in society, since the day before yesterday 
no one is the least concerned; they know their 
people and also that the Jaste-milieu feels very 
uncomfortable in its present plenitude of power. 
It holds the great sword of justice, but wants 
the strong hand which it requires. It is afraid of 
wounding itself at the least blow. Intoxicated at 
the victoiy, which was at first ascribed to Mar- 
shal Soult, Government let itself be led astray to 
military measures, proposed by that old soldier. 
who is still full of the whims (velletfakn) of the 
Empire. Now this man actually stands at the 
head of the ministerial council, and his colleagues 
and the rest of the JusU-miliev. fear lest the Prp- 
sidency, which he so ardently desired, may devolve 
upon him. Therefore they would like to turn 
round again and extricate tliemaelves completely 
from heroism; and it was for this that milder 
interpretations {DefinitioneTi) of the decree as to 
the state of siege followed its publication. One 
can see how the Jiiste-milictt is now alarmed at 
its own power, and in alarm hold it as if in con- 
Tnlsive terror tightly in its hands, and will not 
give it up until assured of forgiveness. There 
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may be iu the desperate oonfiision a few nnim- 
portant victims. Govermnent may lie itself into 
a ridiculous rage to frighten its enemies, it may 

commit frightfully stupid errors; it may 

But it is impossible to foretell what appre- 
hension may do when it is barricaded in the 
hearts of those in ix)wer, and sees itself sorronnded 
by death and mockery. The deeds of a fri^t- 
ened man, like those of a genius, lie ont of 
the sphere of conjecture. Meantime the higher 
public fully understand that the extra-legal con- 
dition in which matters are now misplaced is only 
a formula. Where laws live in the conscience of 
the peoi)le, a Government cannot annul them by 
a sudden edict. Every one is here de facto more 
secure as to his life and property than anywhere 
else in liluropo, excepting in England and Hol- 
land. Though military tribunals are instituted, 
thon^ ])revails here continually more practical 
freedom of the press, and journalists write here 
moro freely on tlu^ measures of government than 
in many stat(»s of tht' Continent where freedom 
of the press is sanctioned by papor laws. 

As tlio post leaves by noon on Sunday, I can 
give no news of to-day. I can only refer you to 
the newspapers. Their tone is more significant 
than what they say. An reste, they are certainly 
again abundant in lies. 

There has been incessant dramming since 
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morniug. To-day there is a grand review. My 
servant, says tLat ou the Boulevards the whole 
extent from the BarriL're du Trone to the Earriire 
de I'Etoile is coven-d with traops of the hne and 
National Guards. Louis Philippp, the father of 
his ]iaii\e laud, the conqueror of Catiline of 
June 5, the Cicero on liorseback, the enemy of 
the guillotine and of paper-money, the preserver 
of life and of shops, the Citizen-King, will in a few 
houre show himself to his people. He will he 
greeted with loud applause ; he \vill press many 
men's hands, and the police will see that there ai'e 
especial precautions token to eusnre safety and an 
extra enthusiasm. 

Pakih, June 11, iSj2. 
The review of yestm-day was favoured by very 
fine weather. There were on the Boulevards from 
the BarriSre du Trone to the Barritre de I'Etoile 
perhaps fifty thousand National Guards and troops 
of the line, and a countless multitude of spectators 
on their feet or at the windows, eagerly waiting 
to see the King, and note how he would be re- 
ceived after such remarkable occnrrences. About 
one o'clock His Majesty with his general staff 
passed by the Porte Saint-Denis, where I stood 
on a reversed bath-tub in order to observe him 
more closely. The King did not ride in the centre, 
but at the right side, where the National Guards 
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iis bfard The tbree-corneretl bat, of which the 

[whole front flap ivas thi-owu deeply over his fore- 

■iead, gavi' him, moreover, a very unfortunate 

Vappearauce. He seemed to look about as if seek- 

t with his eyes for Byiiii>athy and forgiveness. 

Kn trath, he had not the appearance of one who 

llbad declared us to he all in a state of siege. 

^Accordingly there was not the slightest manifesta- 

of ill-will towards hiui, and I must bear witness 

that great applause greeted him eveiy where; those 

especially with whom he shook hands raised a 

roaring hurrah, and there rang from a thousand 

women's throats a piercing " Vive le lloi ! " I saw 

an old woman who punched her husband iu the 

ribs because he did not cry loud enough. A bitter 

I feeling seized me when I reflected that this mob 

Vwhich now exulted round the poor hand-shaking 

IXiouis Philippe, are the same Frenchmen who so 

I often saw Napoleon ride by with his marble face 

l;aB of Ciesar, aud his immovable eyes and his 

I" unapproachable " (ruler's) hands.^ 

After Louis Philippe had held the review, or 

rather felt the army to make sure that it really 

lexisted, the noise of the military continued for 

|«everal hours. The different corps continually 

ibouted compliments to one another as they 



'■ [ilarKkti-l lliovdcn. 
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marched by. ** Vive la ligne ! " cried the gaaids, 
and " Vive la garde nationale ! " replied the line. 
They fraternised. Some of them would be seen 
in symbolical embraces ; others as symbolically ex- 
changed with their allies their sausage, bread, and 
wine. There was not the slightest disturbance. 

I must mention that the cry ** Vive la liberte** 
was the one most frequently heard; and when 
these words were thundered forth in joy from the 
full hearts of so many thousands of armed men. 
one must needs feel cheerful despite a condition 
of military occupation and the court - martials. 
But there w^e have it ; Louis Philippe will never, 
of free accord, oppose public opinion ; he will 
always find out by crafty means what are its most 
urgent desires and act accordingly. That is the 
important meaning of yesterday's review. Louis 
Philippe felt the necessity of assembling the people 
c)i masse to convince himself that his cannon-shots 
and proclamations had not been ill received ; that 
he is not regarded as a harsh tyrant, and that there 
is no other misunderstanding. The people also 
wished to see its Louis Philippe, to convince itself 
that he is always the subject-courtier to its sove- 
reign will, and ever obedient and devoted, i One 
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Subject to, obedient, and devoted." Heine reminds us 
very often of the conscieutious village architect, who, when he 
built a house — whatever his other sins may have been — *' always 
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could therefore say that the people permitted 
the King his review ; there was a king-show held, 
and it expressed its sublime satisfaction at the 
manceuvres. 

PaRIm, June 12, 1832. 
The great review was yestei-day the general 
subject of conversation. The Moderates saw in 
it the best nuderstaudiug between the King and 
.the citizens. Bnt many men of experience will 
not put faith iu this fine alliance, and predict a 
quarrel between the Xing and the citizens should 
the interests of the throne ever clash with those 
of the shops. Now of conrse they give mutual 
aid, and King and citizens are contented with 
one another. I heard that the Place Vendome 
was yesterday afternoon the spot where this 
beautifnl harmony coald be best seen, the King 
being exhilarated by the joyous applause with 
which he had been received on the Boulevard ; 
and as the colnmus of the National Guard swept 
by, some men, without ceremony, stepped from 
the ranks, offei-ed him their hands, spoke a 
friendly word to him, concisely expressed to him 
their opinions of the late events, or unceremoni- 
ously declared that they would support him so 
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loDg aa Le did not aboae his power. That this 
should never come to pass, that he woald only 
repress the disorderly, that be would defend the 
freedom and equality of France more Tigorondy 
than ever, was averred by Louis Philippe in the 
most solemn manner, and his word gave strength 
to faith. I have, for the sake of being^ quite 
impartial, mentioned these additional facts, and I 
confess that my doubting heart was thereby mnch 
relieved. 

The Opposition journals almost seem to desire 
to ignore the events of yesterday. Their tone is 
indeed very remarkable ; it indicates a kind of 
self-restraint such as generally precedes a terrible 
outbreak. They seem to simply await the recall 
of the decree as to a state of siege. The tone of 
every journal manifests the degree in which it is 
comprouiised by late events. The Tribune must 
be altogether silent, for it is in the greatest danger. 
I'he Net tonal is implicated to a less degree, and 
can speak more fully and boldly. The Tevips, 
which spoke out most strongly against the pro- 
clamation of a state of siege, is on good terms 
mth certain ringleaders (Bddelsfilhrern) of the 
Juste-milieii, and is much more screened than 
Warrut or Carrel ; but we will not permit such 
considerations to hinder us from praising M. 
Coste as one of the best citizens of France, on 
account of the manly and great words which he, 
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iu a time of utmost danger, uttered against the 
illegal and arbitrary condact of tlie Goremment.' 
M, Sarrut has befn an-ested, and M. Carrel is 
being soaght for. Carrel is the one against whom 
the greatest irritation exists, and it is posf^ible that 
he was especially thought of when exceptional 
courts were instituted. Yes ; if it be true, as is 
declared, that M, Thiers originated this stroke of 
genins, we may be sure that he did so, thinking 
of his old colleague Carrel, for he must have 
greatly feared the latter. He accurately knew 
lus power, and he knows, too, that every party, 
when it comes to power, first of all punishes its 
renegades, The little head of Thiers, still fidl of 
the charivaris of the Marseilles kitchen-pots and 

' It is imposBible Furauy impaitiol perscio to perceive wherein 
this "illegal and arbitrary conduct "consisted. Tlie Republican 
purty vaa im in engel; strong in France, with nn influential preen, 
had olreod; CDUsed two terriblo retalntions ; and no man liviug 
knew bnt that the Government vtaa in the f^steat peril during 
lliH eventx of June. Out writer, with Ilia frequent incredible 
incontiistency. hoa already deelarEd that if the RepnblicBina hod 
appealed to tbeBmiapattiEtB thsGuremment mnut have collapaeil 
at once. Yet, despite thia fenrfnlly critical mtuation, the very 
airople and most natmral uieaoa of securing peace, which evi- 
dently caused no 'ine any IncoDvenience, is decried liy him an a 
great criuit!. But Heine tbrungbnnt nina with the hare anil 
hunta with the hinttids. to see how much the hounds will ^vo 
him— making, however, a very brilliant ran withal — as I have 
Been a gipsy on foot accninpanyinij a hunt— tn beg — whoso ei- 
ploita in running and leaping were the mc-A niiiuPing pnrt iif 
the whole performanoe. — IVonrfnfnr. 
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Binnet'i eulogistic verses, must have been i 
bewililer^ when tlie thunder of eaDnons ai 
name of Carrel rang in his ears : for it waa g 
mlly believwl that Carrel vtooA at the head o 
4mexdt of Jcine 5. The great bnildin^ in the 
Itiii- du Croissant, where were the printing-office 
and bureaux of the National, was believed to he 
their headtjtiartere. and abont two thonsand per- 
sons, many of them of great importance, went 
tlu're to offer their allegiance and that of their 
friends to the cause. It is, however, qnite certain 
tliat Cari'el declined all 8uch offers, and it was 
sure in advance that the proposed revolution 
wonld fail, because there was not sufficient pre- 
paraticMi, becanse the sympathy of the peoiile had 
not been secnred, becanse all that was most neces- 
sary was wanting, becanse no one knew who were 
the managing agents, and so forth ; and, in fact, 
there never was an nprising which was so badly 
managed, and to this hour no one knows how it 
originated and who planned it. A man who fought 
in the Rue Saint-Martin declared that, as the ] 
publicans who were shut up together there J 
beheld one another, all were strangers, and it v 
only a mere chance which had brought them 1 
gether. But they soon became accjiiainted as they I 
fought together, and most of them died as most i 
cordial and trusted brothers in arms {als hereinnigm 
vertraute Waffeniruder), 
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111 like manner, it has never been discovered 
to this hour what occurred at the escorting home- 
ward of Lafayette. One who is well informed 
assured me yesterday that the Governraent, which 
mistrosted the Lamarque funeral, and in accord- 
ance with its suspicions kept the dragoons ready, 
had given order to the police, in case of any 
signs of outbreak, to at once seize Lafayette, lest 
he might fall into the hands of the insurgents, 
who would use his name as a support. Therefore, 
when the first shots were fired, several police 
agents, disguised as workmen, placed Lafayette by 
force in a carriage, while others, also in disgnise. 
dragged it along, and crying " Vive Lafayette I " 

re him in triumph away. 

When the Republicans speak, they declare that 
on the fifth of June the misfortnne of tlieir friends 
greatly injured them, but that the folly of the 
enemy the day after in declaring Paris to be in a 
state of siege greatly profited them. They declare 
that the fighting of the fifth and sixth of June 

IS only to be regarded as a preparatory skimiish 

■that none of the noted men of the Republican 
party were in it,' and that from the blood spilt 

Noted men nre in Paris generally as conspicuouB foe ttieir 
absence from barricndes us for their prescnca nC the ebaring 
ol theapoila. In the Revolution of FettrUBrj' 1848,08 before 
trmarked, I was particalntl; improBScd with the fact that there 
Were 10 rtri/ few Q;entlemeD among the insurgenu. — Tran^lor, 
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there have risen many new champions. "WTiat I 
before mentioned Beems to somewhat snpport this 
assertion. The party which the Kationai repre- 
sents, and which is represented by the treacherons 
Gazette dc France, as doctrinaire Republicans, took 
no part in the demonstration, nor did the chiefs 
of the party of the Tribune or the Montagnarda 
appear in it. 



Paris, June 17, 1832. 

Doubtless those who are at a distance make 
strange conjectures as to our affairs when they 
think of the latest events, the still-existing state 
of siege, and the threatening aspect of opposed 
parties. And yet we have so littJe change that 
the want of aught to surprise us is what occasions 
the greatest surprise. This remark is the chief 
thing wliich I have to communicate, and this 
negative context of my letter will unquestionably 
correct many erroneous suppositions. 

All here is quiet. The military events direct 
and proceed {insi^mircn) with grim mien, but as 
yet not a cat has been shot. People laugh, joke, 



^ I doubt whether the most ingenious and voluble of New 
York reporters ever contrived to spin out the simple fact that 
he had nothing to say, or "no news," into so many words as 
Heine has here done. — Translator, 
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and are witty over the state of siege, and the 
bravery of the National Guard, and the wisdom 
of Government, What I at once ])redicted has 
come to pass ; the Jmtc-milini does not know 
how to get out of its heroism, and tlie beleagiiered 
behold with mocking merriment this ambiguous 
predicament of the beleaguerers. The latter 
would fain appear as barbaric as possible ; they 
grope in the archives of the most barbarons times 
to call the cruellest laws again to life, and they 
only succeed in making themselves laughable. 
They would fain be tyrants, but nature has meant 
them for something entirely different. 

The gaily-dressed groups which promenade the 
gardens of the Palais Eoyal, the Tuileries, and 
of the Luxembonrgj to breathe the silent summer 
coolness and see the idyllic games of little children, 
and otherwise amuse themselves in peaceful re- 
pose, form unconsciously the bitterest satire on 
the state of siege, which, however, legally existiB. 
As the public seem to distrust its existence, there 
are searches in houses most ingeniously carried 
on everywhere, The sick are dragged out of their 
beds, wherein there is jioking and groping to 
find if there be not concealed a gun, or perhaps 
a powder-horn. The unfortunate foreigners are 
the most afl&icted, as they, on account of the 
luilitary occupation, must all go to the jrrifecUire 
ilf. police to take out fresh mrtes-de-s^'our or per- 
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miBBions to remftin. There they mnst, pro /orvw, 
i-odnre all kinds of (|ne8tions. Many French — 
pappcially stndentH — must write on the back of 
their passports a promise to the effect that they 
during their stay in Paris will take no part in 
aught against the government of Louis Pbihppp. 
Many have preferred leaving the city to auh- 
scribing to such a condition.^ Others merely de- 
clared in signing it, as they were pennitted, that 
they were Republicans, It is certain that snch 
police-like measures of prevention were introduced 
by the docirinaiit» from the example of German 
nnivprsities. 

Arrests are continually being made, occasionally 
of the most heterogeneous kind under the most 
heterogeneous pretences ; some for taking part in 
tlie Republican revolt, and others because of a 
newly-discovered Bonapartist conspiracy. Yester- 
day they even seized on three CarJistic peers, 
among whom was Don Chateaubriand, the Knight 
of the Rueful C'onntenance, the best writer and 






' This conditiiin wax mare onerou!i than nanld al 
becauHe in case af the Giivemment baing Bapemeded by aay n 
Volutiun ur oliange, tlioie who hod signed it could ba rGprenenteil 
bj the police, which never changes, b9 Philippintes. Its expedi- 
ency was more tliiin doubtful, becauae it sent into the provinoaB 
n number of young men of decided character, who henceforth 
becanjc It*piib!icB[i prtipagandietH. Thia rind many other petty, 
short-sighted police whims eveiitiislly frittered away the power 
of the JitlU-mUieu.— Translator. 
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the greatest fool in France, The prisons are 
cratnnied. There are in Sainte P^la^e alone more 
than six hundred accused of political offences. 
From one of my friends who is confined there for 
debt, and who is engaged in writing a great book, 
in which he proves that Sainte Piflagie was founded 
by the Pelasgii, I yesterday received a letter in 
wliich he complains very much of the noise which 
now prevails there, and which greatly disturbs 
Lim in bis learned investigations. The greatest 
pride prevails among the prisoners in the place. 
They have drawn on the wall of the court a great 
pear, and over it an axe. 

Speaking of the pear, I would mention that the 
picture-shops have taken no notice whatever of the 
siege. But the pear, and always the pear, is to be 
seen in every caricature, 'llie most striking is one 
representing the Place de la Concorde, with tlie 
monument dedicated to La Charte, wliich is repre- 
sented as an altar, aud on it lies an immense pear 
with the features of the king. To a German this 
at last becomes wearisome and repulsive. These 
endless mockeries, painted and printed, rather 
awake in me a sympathy for Louis Philippe. He 
is to be pitied, now more than ever. He is by 
nature good and gentle, and is assuredly now 
obliged by the laws to be severe. And he feels 
\. that executions neitlier help nor frighten, espe- 
i cialiy as it is but a few weeks since the cholera 




I -T.I-- ■: rrvK *xct«aeni is now verr 

! >7r.'-;- i- P^i. Ob? see* everywhere j 

'.- : rr.zr il>? ht-^-zt. wrarr wailing woe. opei 

" * • ..:--i~:.-nj T-T r.alf-shiverinfir te 

:".. : ;• -- r • *-i-r. Tie decision of the O 

: '-■-•-■.•- :r. L:*^ rr -irh: our Tr.arvel^ons milii 

— : '.-•: r !i!r.. -• ::.rrr[!T :o an end. There 

-■■:. -■. r. "?}: la::«-:irrr ovrr this unforeseen cai 

•- ]*y.r. Tr.riT T?.r rTov-.-mnient has almost been : 

L'!-. -:i it* ' ''p •/**'• vf failure. With what deligrht 

■v.- n]] r-ad at tli*:^ -treet-comers the proclaniatio] 

M. Montaliv^-t. in which he thanked the Parisi 

lor Iiaving taken so little notice of the state 

?-i'%'e as not to even allow themselves to be c 

turUHl in their amnsements I I do not beli( 
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that Beaumarchais could liave written this I'ormai 
putlic decree any better. The present Govern- 
ment indeed does a great deal to amuse the 
people! 

At the same time the French are auiusing 
themselves with a curious game or puzzle. This, 
as is well known, is a Ohiaese pastime, and the 
object of it is to put together certain angular or 
oblique pieces of wood so as to make a certain 
i-e.' According to the rules of this game, 
people occujjy themselves in salons with forming 
a new Ministry, and no one can imagine what 
angular and oblique characters were grouped to- 
gether, and how all these wooden combinations, 
after all, did not make one single honest figure. 
Talleyrand and Dupin the elder were mostly 



These puzEles were imuisusely popular in tha ThirtiEe, but 
they have long since aunk to the level of ohildren'i toys. There 
inother trifle of the enuie sort at the snuii: time which wHii 
fouud in every fiincy-iJiop, Thia conainteJ uf a [licturi?, 
e.g., of It dragon, of which when the upper half woa (arncd up 
the half uf a human body touk its place, and si> with the luwer 
moiety. Sometimea they bad four diviHions. Foal youths de- 
lighted themselves with thn full-length portrait of a oclebrated 
;r, which, in the uufolding, eventually stt her forth an Eve 
before the Fall. Some of the applications of this toy to political 
chuDgeB and perBons were extremely omnaiDg and iiigeniouB. 
J have often seen the principle of late yean applied to Chrisbiuu 
and Euter cards, but always with the utter lack of anything 
like itpril which iteeiiia to churucterise ull such arCiclsB. — 
Tmulator. 
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experimented on in this way. As regards the 
former, the newspapers have not failed to publish 
all possible falsehoods. A leading error was to 
attribute such extraordinary importance to him 
in the founding a new Ministry. He is now old ^ 
and used-up, and has probably come hither only 
on account of the most personal considerations. 
It is also declared that he is very ill and weak, 
because he assures every one continually that he 
never felt so strong and robust as at present. He 
intends, he says, to journey to some bathing-place 
to imi)rove his strength and health. So one listens 
to this ancient who has hardly learned anything 
of the* world from its good side, running on with 
the dtuurderie or recklessness of a boy who has 
never had a suspicion of the bad one, about all the 
variegated complications and threatening events 
of the day in the most liglit-liearted manner. By 
this well-known device of taking heavy things 
lightly he assumes an air of confidence and in- 
fallibility, and lie is in fact the Pope of the 
unbelievers or of that wretched Church which 
neither believes in the Holy Ghost of the people, 
nor in the incarnation {Menscheniverdung) of the 
Divine Word. 

The newspapers have gossipped much over 



^ Heine in this instance goes so far as to say that der alte Mann 
id alt unci abycnutU — "The old man is old! " — Translator. 
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Dupin's pei-plexitie8 aud perils in forming a 
MiniBtTT, and not altogether without reasou. It 
is true tJiat be came into rather hard colJisiou 
with the King, and that they parted witli mutual 
irritation. And it is also true that Lord Granville 
waa the cause ; but thus the matter stood : il. 
Dupin bad previously promised to His Majesty 
Louifi Philippe that when it might be required by 
the latter he would accept the I'resideucy of the 
Council. But Lord Granville, to whom it was 
not agreeable to see such a bourgeois at the head 
of the Government, and who iu tlie spirit of his 
caste wished for a nobler Prime Minister, addressed, 
it would appear, to Ixjuis Philippe serious i-emoa- 
strances as to the capacity of II. Dupin. When 
the King repeated these remarks to M. Dupin, the 
tatter became so angry,' and burst out into such 
unbecoming expressions, that discord ensued be- 
tween him and the King. This occurrence is tra- 
^'eraed by a number of minor intrigues. Had Dupiu 
become President of the Council, most of the mem- 
bers of the present Ministry must have resigned. 
and a numlier of high officials must have been 
set aside. The former editor of the National, M. 
Thiers, would necessarily have taken another direc- 
tion, while, on the contrary, the present editor of 

1 Umdneh, ailverse ; rnVwA, antiy. From Anglo-Saxua ur 
other mot ; fyri, perbaps Idtia rerius. 
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Le 2\nijfti, il. Coste, would have retained that 
important office whicli was once occupied by M. 
Kessner, tlmt is, the chief control of the State 
Treasury. However, the jwwer of events will 
settle many dissensions. Dupin being, as soon 
as the Chamber shall again begin its debates, the 
only possible Minister of the Jude^viilieiCy he alone 
can offer parliamentary resistance to the Opposi- 
tion, and indeed the (lovemment will have talking 
enough to do.^ 

Hitherto Ixjuis Philippe has always been his own 
Prime ilinister. This is shown in the fact that 
all Gov(»rnm(*nt measures are ascribed to him alone, 
and not to M. Montalivet, who is hardly ever men- 
tioned, and who is not so much as hated. The 
change^ which seems to have shown itself in the 
views of the King since the revolt of the fifth and 
sixth of June is remarkable. He now thinks that 
he is empliatically strong; he believes that ho 
can really count with ceii:ainty on the support of 
the great mass of the nation ; he believes that he 
is tlie necessary man,- whom the nation would 



' Rede Htehcn viusscn. To HtanJ talk in German is not to 
(Midurt', but to inflict it, an we in English stand treat. 

'^ "Man der Nothwendigkeit," the man of the neceasity, the 
only one who in a great and generally felt need can till the place 
- -the man for the time. It may here be remarked that especially 
in Italy when style was much utudied, books in Latin abounded 
which gave in abundance not merely the literal syuunyiiiH, 
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tmconditionally choose to guide in case of foreign 
I hoBtilifies, and he eonseqnently does not seem to 
I dread war with such anxiety as before. The patri- 
I otic party is of course in the minority, and this 
inspires in him distrust, for it fears, and justly, 
' that he is less inimical to foreigners than to those 
at home. The former threaten only hia crown, 
the latter his life; and the King is well aware 
that the latter is reaUy possible. And indeed, 
when we consider that Lonia Philippe is con- 
vinced to the deptliB of his soul of the bloodiest 
evil-will of his adversaries, we cannot fail to be 
ized at his mnderfltion. He has actually, by 

I the declaration of a state of siege, been guilty of 
an irresponsibly illegal act, but no one can say 
that he abused his power in an unworthy manner. 
He has rather, in a magnanimous manner, spared 
all who personally injured him, while he endea- 
voured to restrain or disarm only those who as 
foes opposed his Government. 



«aoh BB those uf Crablie and. Ro^-et in EiijclUb, bn( bIbo of a 

great variety of forniB in wbloh an idea can be expressed, w, 

for exiini|jlB, in the "tjpcccbio liclla lingua Latiua" of Giovnimi 

, da Peiiati), "Useful fur every uue wlio dbsirDi ui euun aa pueitiblc 

: a true Latinht, and nota barbarian," Vtnici!, 1572. It i« 

Btwwevvr, tni? that lucb onlture, wbile it indaced formal ele- 

l.gance, also reaulted in luucb aecoDiJ-liatiil ^ace of expreBidon 

KUan)' of HtiiDe'ii most felicitous terine aru in litce mnnner bor- 

wed from old writem and popular phrases, though he n!so 

I «l(Cel1ed in inTeuting them. — Tninn/iilnr. 
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In spite of all ill-feeling which may be cherished 
against Louis Philippe, I cannot repress the C(m- 
viction that the man Louis Philippe is uncom- 
monly noble-hearted and great-minded. BKs chief 
passion seems to be a love of architecture. I was 
yesterday in the Tuileries, where building was 
going on everywhere, above ground and below. 
Walls are being torn away, great cellars dug — a 
constant crash and clatter. The King, who now 
lives with all his family in Saint Cloud, visits Paria 
every day, and first of all looks at the progress of 
the building in the Tuileries. This palace is now 
empty ; only the Ministerial Council is held there. 
Oh ! if every drop of blood could speak, as hap- 
pens in nursery tales, one could there listen to 
much edifying counsel, for in every room of that 
tragical house wise blood has run. 



Paris, July 15, 1832. 

The fourteenth of July has passed by quietly 
without any ^meute being signalised by the 
police. But then it was such a burning hot day, 
and there was such an oppressive sultriness in all 
Paris, that even such an announcement would not 
have attracted the required number of curious 
lookers-on to the usual haunts of disturbance and 
SmeiUes, It was only on the great inaugural Place 
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of the Revolutiou, 
stroyed on this same day, that many groups of 
men appeared, who quietly endured the fiercest 
noonday heat and let themselves be broiled like 
martyrs to freedom in the sun of July, It was 
previously reported that on this fourteenth of 
July the old storniers of the Bastile, who are 
still alive receiving pensions, would be publicly 
laurelled on this spot. A leading part in this cere- 
mony was assigned to Lafayette. But probably 
owing to the events of the fifth and sixth of 
June this project has apparently failed, nor does 
Ijsfayette seem this year to long for any more 
triumphEil processions. It is possible that there 
were among the groups on the Place de la Baa- 
tile more police than people/ for bitter bad re- 
marks were uttered in tones so loud that only 
disguised mouchards would have dared to use 
them. Louis Philippe, they cried, was a traitor, 
the National Buards were trait-ors, the deputies 
were traitors; only the sun of July seemed to 
be honest. And indeed it did its best, and 
warmed us through with his rays until it was 
well-nigh beyond endurance, As for myself, I 



^ Maucken. Ueinv doea not here regard the police aa human 
beings, and it miut be fuirly admitted that when they act as 
provfxattun by incitinB in every way to crimfl and diBorder the 
poor wretches whom they afterwards punish, that they nre 
hardly to be clawed with other aiBn.—TmmlatOT. 
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mode the remark io the terrible heat, tliat t 
BastUe must have been n very cool baildi 
and certainly threw out a cooling ebade i 
mer. When it was destroyed there were i 
only five prisoners. Now tliere are ten state- 
prisons, and there are more than six handred 
confined in Sainte Pi'lagie, This latter is veij 
nnht^althy, being verj' closely built. Yet men are 
very jolly there, and the Republicans or Carhsts, 
though sejKirated, cry out all mnianer of jests al 
one another, and laugh and rejoice. The Repub- 
licans wear red Jacobin caps, the Carliets green, 
with a white lily-tassel. Theformercry "Vivels 
Rt^publique I " and the latter " Vive Henri Cinq ! " 
But they shout as in a common cause when some 
one storms in wild rage at Louis Philippe, This 
takes place the more freely, becauso in Sainte 
Pc^lagie no prisoner can be personally confined 
(wetter aiTetiri noch festgeaetxt werden kann). The 
greater portion of the fiery spirits who generally 
burst on every possible occasion into tumult, there 
lestrain themselves so that the ixJice cannot 
manage to get up a possible riot. The Repnb- 
licaus will for the present strictly avoid violent 
measures. Nor have they any weapons, disarming 
having been very thorough. 

This is the birthday of the youthful Henry, and 
some excesses are expected of the Carliats. A 
proclamation in favour of Henry the Fifth was 
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yesterday eveiiiiig disfccibnted by I'.igmen and dis- 
guised priests. In it he promises to make Prauce 
happy, and to protect it from foreign invasion. 
Next year lie will be of age, for the French mon- 
archs attain majority at their teens, having then 
reached their highest possible stage of mental 
I development. On this proclamation the yonng 
I Henry is for the first time i-epresented with crown 
' and sceptre; hitherto we have always seen him 
depicted as a pilgrim or as a Scotch Highlander, 
climbing monntains, or placing his parse in the 
hand of a ^xior beggar woman. Bnt there is 
little that is dangerous to be expected from this 
miserable affair. The Carliata are now in a deepJy 
depressed condition, the insane boldness of the 
Duke de Berry having greatly injured them. In 
\3,m did the leadws of the Cariist party in Paris 
send M. Berryer to the Duchess to persuade her 
I "to return to Holyrood, and in vain did Louis 
I Philippe attempt to do the same. In vain was 

■ she implored by foreign legations for the love of 
ICrod to relinquish her efforts for the present. No 
I.Tsasoning, threats, or prayers conld persuade her 
Ito return. Slie is still in La \'endee. Tlioogh 

■ "ntterly devoid of means, nor longer finding aup- 
l^K)rt, she still will not yield. The solution of tJn- 

migiua is that stupid or crafty priests have iu- 
ipired her with fanaticism, and persuaded her 
^at she will bring blessings and fortune to hei' 
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child if bke will die for him ; and so she seeb 



tns zeal of a mar^, nd 
the most visionaiy and enthusiastic matenl 
love. 

If there ore here no public nianifestatiaiiB,iheR 
is all the more disquiet in soGiety. Thisispnno- 
pally caased by German topics or the decuoDS 
of the Diet, which excite eveiy on& So tfa 
most ridiculous opinions as to Greimany an 
uttered, the French thinking — ^frivolously sal 
erroneously — ^that our princes suppress liberty, 
not seeing that an end diould be put to anarchy 
among the German liberals^ and that the unity 
and welfare of the Grerman people will be theiel^ 
promoted. So early as the 5th June the Tmip 
gave an abridgment of the six articles of the 
decisions of the Diet. A well-known Pietist had 
already carried extracts from those decisions about 
in his pocket, and by imparting them edified 
many hearts. 

Next to the German, people are here most 
occupied with the Belgic-Dutch affairs, which 
become more complicated every hour, yet which 
must be settled as soon as possible. It is believed 
that England intends to clear the confusion by 
determined measures of some kind, and it is this, 
and not any interest in Poland, which is the real 
aim of the journey of Lord Durham to St. 
Petersburg. In any case, the mere appointment 
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of the mesBenger is a sigu of a decided determina- 
tion, for Lord Durham is one of the most grimly 
pugnacious sharp-cornered sons of Albion, and 
one who withal personally bates the Russian cama- 
rilla because it ou the occasion of the Reform 
Bill (of which he was the most zealous supporter) 
intrigued very inimically against him and his 
father-in-law, Lord Grey, and employed every 
means to cause his fall. The friends of peace 
hope that he and the Emperor Nicholas will not 
confer mach together personally, since the latter, 
on account of the veiy improper and contemp- 
tible manner iu which he has been spoken of 
in Parliamenf, cannot be of friendly inclination ; 
and it is also possible that from quite natural 
grounds there can be no intercourse o£ any 
BigniGcance, and that all will depend on inter- 
mediate interpreters. 

Louis Philippe' is still of the opinion that be 
is strong. "See how strong we are!" is the 
refrain of every speech on the Tuileries. Even 
as an invalid talks continually of hia own health, 



' Thu foUuving paeaago uC twenty-une linea ia giviin in the 
French version, and ia tha beginning of the fragmenta. Whv 
it abould have been selected from among gcoi«a of better obser- 
v»tioiiB I know not. Sonii:thiiig very like the eame comparison 
to an invalid who wnuld appear atcong had already been 
wrilttn by Heine regarding TaMeyraivl.—Tyantlalor. 
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and cannot boast enough liow well lie can digest, 
and stand u}X)n his legs without a ci^onp, and 
inhale great lungfuls of air, so these people 
hold forth without cessation on the strength and 
jx)wer whicli they have developed in many 
threatening circumstances, and which they can 
still display. Then the diplomatists come every 
day to the chdteau, and feel the sick man's pulse, 
look at his tongue, and then his water, with great 
care, and send to their respective conrts the 
political bulletins of health. Therefore the foreign 
Ministers never cease putting the question, "Is 
Louis PhilipiH* strong or weak ? " In the first 
cast*, tlu^ir mastei^s may calmly determine on and 
carrj- out any measure, but, on the other hand, 
when an ovei*throw of the French Government 
and war are to be apprehended, they must under- 
take nothing severe at home. 

This great question whether Louis be stix)ng 
or weak may be liard to decide, but it is easy 
1() see that the French themselves at this time are 
anything but feeble. They have found new allies 
in the hearts of other races, while their foes are 
not really on the pinnacle of popularity. Thev 
have invisible hosts of spirits for fellow combat- 
ants, while their bodily armies are in a most 
flourishing condition. The youth of France are 
as ardent for war and as enthusiastic as they were 
in 1792. The young conscripts march with mern' 
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music through the town, bearing on their hats 
fluttering ribbons and flowers, and the numbers 
they have drawn, which are their great prizes, 
and all round them are sung songs of freedom, 
while the marches of 1790 are drummed. 
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FROM NORMANDY. 



HAvnE. AagMsl i, 1831. 

Whether Loais Philippe be strong or weak, seems 
to be the great question iu whose solEtion so 
many peoples as well as potentates are interested. 
I always bore this in mind during my excarsion 
n the northern provinces of France. Yet, as 
■egards public opinion, there is so much which 
is contradictory, tbat I cannot communicate any- 
thing more fundamental than what is told by 
those who draw their wisdom from the Tuileriea, 
fen from Saint Cloud. The North French, or 
the crafty Normans, are not so lightly bent to 
loosely speak as the people in the land of Oc. 
Or is it a sign of discontent that those of the 
citizens in the land of Oui, who only cart' for local 
interests, generally keep silent when the latter are 
discussed ? Only the young men who are inspired 
with the int^eresta of ideas express themselves 
openly an to wli^L ^9f believe to be the nnavoid- 
tble anoMHiBMliilfttttt^ C^arlii 
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and the whole act of reigning consists in shaking 
hands with every blackguard. Then he teache? 
hini the different shakes, and how to squeeae 
men's hands in all kinds of positions, when afoot 
or on liorseback, when galloping throngh rows 
and ranks, or as soldiers come parading past. 
High-Cockalorum is ready to learn, and goes 
through all the motions accurately ; yes, he de- 
clares that he will improve on this invention of 
the citizen-kingdom, and every time when he 
presses a burgher's hand also exclaim, " How aw 
you, mon viciix cochonf'*^ or what amounts to 
the same thing, " How are you, citoyen ? " "Yes, 
that is synonymous," the king adds drily, and tiie 
Carlists laughed. After this High-Cockalomm 
will practise hand-shaking, first with a ffrMit, 
then with Baron Louis, but he does it all too 
cluiiisily, and craiii])s people's fingers • in all of 
which there is no lack of scorn and slander of 
those well-known people whom we exalted before 
the Revolution of July as lights of Liberalism, 
and have since tlieu decried as ** sei'vile." And 
though I am not so very much inclined to the 
Jiistc-milicu, I still felt in my heart a certain 
respectful regard (Fietdt) for men once so hiffhlv 
liououred, and the old feelings awoke as I saw 
them mocked by far worse men. Yes, even as he 



* Monsieur lapin in the French version. — GerTtian editor 
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■iully and properly as the priests deaire, and with 
■ it she lights np the flame of civil war in France, 
las the priests also wish. 

And here I may remark that the influence of 
■the Catholic clergy is greater in this province 
Ithan is supposed in Paris. We see them here 
1st fnnerals in their ecclesiastical garments, with 
■crosses and banners, chanting in melancholy tones 
ras they pass along the street — a sight which is 
startling when one conies from Paris, where such 
ceremonies are strictly forbidden by the police, 
and mnch more by the people. Since I have been 
in Paris I have never seen a priest in hia official 
dress in the street, nor among the many thousand 
fanerala which passed me during the cholera 
season did I see the Church represented either 
by its servants or its symbols. Yet many still 
assert that the religion still esists, even in Paris, 
and it is true that the French Catholic congre- 
gation of the Abbe Chatel increases every day; 
their hall in the Rue Glichy has become too small 
for the multitude of believers, and for some 
time they have held their service in the great 
building on the Boulevard Bonne-No live lie, where 
Martin once exhibited his beasts, and on 
which may now be read, inscribed in great letters, 
"Kglise Catholiqup et Apostolique." 

Those of the Northern French who will not 
I even hear anything regarding either the Republic 
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or the niiraculooB boy, and who only desire die 
welfare of France, are not, for all that, by any 
means zealous adherents of Lonis Philippe, nor do 
they praise him for open-heartedness or straigit- 
forwardness ; on the contrary, they complain j»'tl 
n'est pas franc ; but they are penetrated by the 
conviction that he is the man for the occasion 
{Mann dvr Noth'kccndigkcit), that his anthority 
must be supjwrted, since public peace is thereby 
maintained, that the suppression of Smeutes is good 
for trade, and that, above all things, to prevent 
stoppage (Stocken) of trade, every new revolution, 
and even war, must be avoided. They fear the 
latter only on account of trade, which is now in a 
languishing condition, but they do not fear war 
itself, for they are French; therefore they are 
fond of fame, having the love of battle in their 
blood, and are, moreover, larger and more strongly 
built than the Southern French, and surpass 
them perhaps wliere firmness and stubborn en- 
durance are recjuired. Is this a result of mix- 
ture with the Germanic race? They are like 
their great and powerful horses, which are as 
admirable at a brave trot as at carrying bur- 
dens and overcoming all the weariness of storm 
or rough roads. These men fear neither Aus- 
trians nor Russians, Prussians nor Bashkirs. 
They are neither dependents on, nor foes of Louis 
Philippe. Should there be war, they will follow 
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lie tricolour flag, no matter by whom it may be 
torne.' 

I iutleed believe that if war should be declared, 
all the domestic difficulties of the French woidd 
very promptly smoothed ovei' ° by couceasions 
■or force, and France become a mighty aud single 
power which could defy the world. The strength 
oi- weakness of Loius Philippe is therefore no 
Bubject for controversy. He must in such case 
either become strong or not exist at all. The 
question whether he is strong or weak only holds 
for the maintenance of a state of ^leace, and it is 
only in this i-espect that it is of importauce for 
foreign powers. I have heard from many sides 
the answer, "Le parti du roi est trfes nombreux, 
luais il u'est pas fort." I think that these words 
give much subject for reflection. For, firstly, 
they suggest the painful thought that the Ciovem- 
b is but a party, aud subject to all party 
interest. The King is not here a sublime superior 
power, who from the height of his throne calmly 
looks down on the strife of parties, and is able to 
keep them in a proper balance ; no, he himself 



The remaituliir of this liitteTfroiD this tioint ia alsagiviiD i 
tile French version. 

German, getehlichlei, French, "itowBeea da maniftro o 
d'autre par canciliatlon on psr In, farce." Tu aCrangU ormSo- 
oiit« by oouciliatioii is Hdmirable, remindiDg one of tl 

oholced to death with butter, — Trandatoi: 
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has descended into the arena. Odilon Barrot, 
^faugnin, Carrel, Pag6s, Cavaignac perhaps think 
there is no difference between themselves and 
him save the mere chance of momentary power.^ 
This is the melancholy result of the King's le- 
s**n'ing for himself the Presidency of the CoimciL 
And now Ijouis Philippe cannot change the pre- 
vailing system of government without falling iflto 
contradiction with himself and his party. So it 
camo to pass that the press, treating him as 
the first vhrf of a party, find fanlt with him 
IH^rsonally for all the mistakes in government, 
attribute to him every ministerial word, and see 
in him only the citizen-king or the king-minister. 
When the figures of the gods descend from their 
high ix»destals to earth, the holy awe we once felt 
disappears, and we judge them according to their 
dt»eds and words, as if they were our like. 

As for tlie assertion tliat the party of the 
King is numerous but not strong, there is cer- 
tainly nothing new in it, for it is a long known 
truth ; but it is remarkable that the people have 
also found it out, and that it does not now count 
luorely the heads, as usual, but the hands, and 
that it accurately distinguishes those who clap 
with their liands and those who grasp the sword. 



* No great wonder. In 1848 iM. Garnier Pag^s and family 
occupied the royal apartments, or the rooms of Marie Autoi'- 

nette. — Translator, 
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■ people have studied their world very care- 
Kiilly, and fonnd that the party of the King consists 
lof three classes. Firstly, of the commercial and 
mroprietary clasB, who are concerned for their 
IS and possessions ; of people tired of war, who 
uong for rest ; and finally, of the timid, who dread 
1 reign of teiTor. This royal party, loaded with 
I property, dreading any disturbance of their coni- 
f fort, this majority is opposed by a minority which 
has but little baggage to carry, which is disorderly 
beyond all discipline, and which iu the wild un- 
restrained rush of its ideas sees in terror only 
an ally. 

So that, despite the grtat number of heads and 
the great victory of the sixth of Jane, the people 
doubt the strength of the Jtmte-iiiilieu. But it 
is very serious wheu a Government does not seem 
to be strong iu the eyes of the people. It then 
incites every one to tiy his strength on it ; a dark 
and demoniac impulse inspires the world to shake 
it, and that is the secret of revolutions. 



DlEPPK, Aai/iml JO, iSjj.' 
One can have no idea what an impression the 
■^eath of the yonng Napoleon made upon the lower 



Vb'a lelttii', witb the cxceptioa o{ tliu loiit twi> po^uLgeH. U 
B given ill the French veraimi. 
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claj*s (if tlu* Fivuch people. The sentimen 
Imlli'lin which the l\mps published six wet 
i\\ro, in relation to his graduallv dying, a 
which was reprinted and sold iu J'aris for a so 
had hepriin to excite in every carre/our or 
t*Vfry corner the greatest disti-ess. I even s 
young Kei)ublicans weep ; the elder did not s« 
to be so moved ; ^ and from one I heard with d 
pleasure the [)eevish expivssion, '•Ne pleurezp 
c'etait U» fils de riiomme qui a fait mitrailler 
|)eu])K' le 13 Vendemiaire." It is strange tin 
whfH a disaster befalls any one, we unconscious 
recall sonu* old wrong from him of which we ha 
not thought for a long time. There is no lin 
to the Vfueration of the country people for t 
Emjiei-or. TJiere hangs in eveiy hut a portn 
of "the man;" and indeed, as the Quotidia 
remarki'd. on tlic same wall where the portrait 
the eldest son would have hung, had he not be 
sacrificed by that man in one of his hundred fiel 
of battle. Anger sometimes extracts from t 
Quutidicnnc the most honourably caudid remarl 
which give offence to the Jesuitical and subtl 
Gazette. That is their chief political difference. 
I journeyed over the greater portion of t 
northern French coast while the news of t 
death of young Napoleon was there beinff di 

^ The conclusion of this sentence and the foUowing paracra 
are wanting in the French version. 
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inated. I found, wherever I went, a mai-rel- 
9 grief among the people. They felt a sincere 
(orrow, not connected with the interests of the 
' but in the dearest memories of a glorious 
And specially among the beautiful Norman 
m was thei-e great wailing for the early death 
f the young son of the hero. 
Yes, the portrait of the Emperor hangs in every 
I found it everywhere crowned with mouru- 
Tng flowers, like images of Christ in Passion-week, 
Many soldiers wore crape. A veteran, with a 
wooden leg, mournfully took my hand, saying, 
" A prusent tout est fini." 

Yes, for those Bonapartists who believed in an 
Imperial resurrection in the fleab, all is at an end. 
Napoleon is now for them only a name, like that 
of Alexander of Macedon,- or Charlemagne, whose 
direct heirs died early in like manner. But for 
the Bonapartists who believe in a resurrection of 
the spirit, there now blooms the best hoi>e. Bona- 
partism is not for them a transferral of powef 
by begetting and primogeniture ; no, their Bona- 
partism is now free from all animal admixture ; 



' "Sie fulittsu cineii relnen Schiiicrz, der 
■EigtnDiitiadeaTagea wiiraelte." French VorBinn 
pas ea suurce danii reguuiue du luomcnt." 

' The ten words utter Macedoti arc omitted in I!h> S 
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it is I'or them the idea of an autocrac}' (Alk 
hcrrschaft) of the highest jwwer, applied to 
best condition of tlie jieople. and he who s! 
liavf tliis ]xjwer, and will so ajiply it, him t! 
will call Na]K)l(»on the Second. As Csesar g 
his name to absohite nile, so the name of Napol 
will lx» U'stowed i»n a new Ctesardom, to wl 
lie alone has the right who }>ossesses the higl 
ability and tlie stitniffest will. 

In a ct'Hain ifs]>ect Najwleon was a Saint-Sij 
nian I'nipiM'or, for as he n»aclied the higl 
])owt'r by his intellectual sui)eriority, so he c 
tributeil only to the advanceniPiit of men 
ca])acity, and aimed at the physical and im 
well-being of the more numerous and poc 
classes, lie reigned less to benefit the l^ie^'s-i 
the middle class, the Juste-milieii, than the r 
wli(>se nivalis consisted of hearts and liands alo 
and even his army was a hierarchy whose gra 
of lumoiir wiM'(» gained solely by desert \ 
capacity. Tnder him the humbh»st son o: 
peasant could attain to the highest dignities 
win wealth and oi'ders as easily as any nobleii 
of the most ancient family.^ For this reason 



' Thi> recalls an anc-cdote of Abraham Lincoln, to w 
Hou.e foreign adventurer of noble extraction once applied i 
commission in the army, which he obtained. Speaking o] 
own qualifications, he mentioned his title. ** Oh," replied '. 
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portrait of the Emi>ei-or hauga iu the hut of every 
peasant, on tlie same wall where the portrait of 
the man's own eon would hang had the latter not 
fallen on some tattlefield ere he became a general, 
or it may be a, duke or king, as hapiiened to 
many a poor fellow who had the spiait and talent 
aise himself so high while the Emperor as 
reigned. In whose image many a one monma 
perhaps only the faded hope of his own pre-emi- 
nence, 

I fonnd moat frequently in peasants' homes the 
picture of the Emperor \'i8iti»g the hospital at 
Jaffa or as lying at St. Helena ou his deathbed. 
Both of these bear a striting litenesa to the 
.pictnre.s of that Catholic religion which is now 
dead in France. In one of these, Napoleon re- 
sembles a Saviour who seems to cure the afflicted 
with the pest by a touch ; in the other, he is 
rhimself dying the death of expiation. 

We who have adopted a different symbolism 
Bee in the martyrdom of Napoleon at St. Helena 
no expiation in the sense here indicated, for the 
Emperor there did jjenance for his most fatal 
error, or for his truthlessness to his mother, the 

B-EOln niiively nud enconnigiagly, "dnu'l. mind that. IE you only 
show ycniraelf brave nnd oapahle, you'll get on jngt an well aa if 
yon hadn't it." — Travi'alar. 
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the alliance between the son of the ReYolatum 
and the daughter of the past would never lead to 
any good, and we now see how the only fruit of 
that marriage had not long to live, and so died 
deplorably. 

As regards the inheritance of the deceased, 
opinion is divided. The friends of Louis Philippe 
believe* that now the orphaned Bonapartists will 
join with them, but I doubt whether the men of 
war and of fame will pass so i-apidly into the 
j^acefnl Jmie-milieii, The Carlists think that the 
Bonapartists will now pay homage to the only 
pretender, Henri the Fifth ; and in this I do not 
know whether to be most astonished at their folly 
or their insolence. The Republicans seem to be 
in the best condition to attract the Bonapartists; 
but though it was once easy to make the most 
brilliaut Imperialists out of the most uncombed 
Sans-culottes, it may bo difficult to effect to-day 
the opposite miracle. 

"We regret tliat the dearly-beloved relics,^ such 
as the sword of the Emperor, the cloak of Mar- 
engo, the world-famous three-cornered hat, and 
the rest, which, according to the will made at St 
Helena, should pass to the young Eeichstadt, did 
not return home to France. Every party in 
France could turn a part of this inheritance to 



^ Die theuren Jtdiquien. French version — les taintea rdiottei. 
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'ood account. Aod iudeed, had I the disposal of 
them, it should be thus effected : I would give tlie 
Hepuhlicaus the sword, since they alone know how 
to use it. The gentlemen of the Jiisk-miliev, the 
cloak of Mai-engo ; and truly they need one to 
their pitiable (nthmlosc) nakedness. And 
to the Carliata I would give the Emperor's hat, 
which, it must he admitted^ is not very suitable 
for such heads, bnt it may some day be useful 
when thtee heads or chiefs are knocked in ; yes. 

would also bestow on them the imperial boots, 

hich they may use when compelled to run away,' 
But as for tlie stick with which the Emperor 
walked at Jena. I doubt whether it is to be found 
among the relics of the Duke de Reichstadt, and 

believe that the French hold it still in their 
hands.^ 

After the death of the young Napoleon I heard 
principally in these provinces of the journey of 
the Diichosse de Berry. The adventures of this 
lady are here told so poetically that one might 
suppose that the descendants of the old Troiwers 
(^Fahliait.cdichler) had invented them at leisure. 
The wedding of Compi^gne also afforded much 
material for amusement. I could contribute r 

itiuh TereiDQ^" Qui leui laoOitS met U 

ue.," 4o, 

re the French version of this a 
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iusect-collection of bad jokes which 1 heard set 
forth ill a Carlist chateau, as, for instance, when 
a table orator in Compi^gne remarked that there 
the Maid of Orh'ans liad been captured, and that 
it was now qnito befitting that fetters should be 
bound in Compi egne on another Maid of Orleans. 

Though it is set forth most pompously in all 
the French papei*s that the crowd of strangers 
here is verj' groat, and especially that tlie bathing 
season is this year in Diepjx* very brilliant, I find 
in town or country the contrary. There are not 
here actually fifty summer visitors ; all is adrift 
and sad, and the bathing which the Dnchesse de 
Berry made so flourishing when she came here 
every summer is now gone to nothing. As many 
people thereby in the town have sunk into bitterest 
poverty, and as they attribute all their trouble to 
the fall of the l^ourbons. it is intellig-ible that 
there are h(M*e many of the most raging Carlists. 
Yet it would b(^ slandering Dieppe to say that 
more than a fourth of its inhabitants cling to the 
last dynasty. In no place do the National Guards 
show more patriotism ; all assemble at the first tap 
of the drum when parade is held, and all are here 
in full uniform, which indeed indicates unusual 
zeal. The festival of Napoleon was here recently 
celebrated with striking enthusiasm. 

Louis Philippe is here generally neither loved 
nor hated. His maintenance in power is regarded 
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essential to the pi-osjierity of France, but as 
rards his Bystem of government (reffimcnf) there 
is no special inapirntiou. The French are so well 
informed by their free press as to the true state 
of affairs, and ai-e so politically enlightened, that 
they laear small troubles with patience, lest greater 
befall them. Little is said against the personal 
character of the King; he is believed to be nn 
honourable man. 

RouBN, Septembfr 17, 1832. 
I write these lines in the former residence of 
the Dake of Normandy, in the ancient town where 
there yet remain so many monuments which re- 
mind as of the history of that race once BO renowned 
for its heroic wanderings and love of knightly 
adventnre, and now so notorious for its love of 
litigation and craftiness in trade. In yon castle 
once dwelt Robert the Devil, whom Meyerbeer 
has set to music ; on that market-place the Maid 
of Orleans was bnmt^— that great-hearted girl 
whom Schiller and Voltaire have sung ; in that 
cathedral lies the heart of liichard, the brave king 
who was called Coiur de Lion, for his lion heart ; 
from this soil sprung the conquerors of Hastings, 
the sons of Tancred, and so many other flowers of 
Norman chivalry ; bnt it all concerns ns bat little 
now, when we are more busied with the quest 
Has the peaceful system of Louis Philippi 
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itxit ill ihf narlike wjil of Normandy? Is tk 
iii'w citizon-kiiifrdom well or ill couched in theoW 
heroic cmdlo of the Knglish and Italian aristocrwr, 
.11- in the Inml nf tlie Xormans ? This I can now 
hrietly answer. The great landed proprietors, 
rliii'liy iiolile. on- Carlists: the well-to-do workeis 
aiitl furmers on- I'hilippistes ; while the lower 
oliispes ili'sinte and hate the Bonrbons. loring, 
in tiip iniiiunly. thi' gigantic memories of the 
K.'lHililic. Imt fur the gwater part the brilliant 
heroism uf tlie Knipiri'. The Carlists, like everr 
siipjin'ssi'd party, an' inon- active than the Phiiip- 
pistcH. wlm f.-rl secnns and it maybe said to the 
cvi'dit lit' till' fonncr that they make greater offe^ 
iiips— that is, of money. Ilie Carlists, who haw 
110 doiiht of their ultimate victory, and who are 
convinced that the future will repay a thousand- 
fold all Ihcir sacriiici'P, contribute theii- last son 
wlion [lai-ty iufert'wts weiu to require it. It is 
markedly characti-ristic of this class that thev 
cai-e l.-ss for tlu-ir ..wn propci-ty than for that (rf 
t>l]\<-iv—«>'ijwfi'.-ii-^\ aliaii appetcns. Gi-eed and 
,-xli-fiv!ignnce arc twins. Tlie roturie-r who earns 
liis earthly good^ by liai-d aud bitter work and 
not by court sen'ice, fawning on miatreases, i 
speech, and easy gambling, holds more finajy fa 
what he gains. 

Meanwhile the good citizens of Nonnai 
taken the view that the newspapers bj-.« 
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^hicb the Cavlists strive to influeuce public 
fpinion are dangerous botli as regards public 
irity and that of their own property, and that 
■ should be done by the same means, 
that is, the press, to counteract their intrigues. 
With this view there was recently founded the 
Estafeiie du Havre, a niOd, soft Jvste-milieu daily, 
on which the honourable shopkeepers of Havre 
sjiend a great deal of money, and on which several 
Parisians are employed, especially Monsieur de 
Salvandy, a little, supple, watery soul in a long, 
stiff, meagre body. He was once praised by 
Goethe.' Thus far this journal is the only 
counter-mine which has been dug against the 
Carlists in Normandy. The latter, however, are 
unwearied, and establish everywhere their news- 
papers or eitadels of falsehood, on which the spirit 
of freedom may wreak its powers till succoui- 
shall come from the East. These journals are 
more or less in the spirit of the Gazette de France 
and the Quotidicnne, and the latter is the most 
actively disseminated among the people. Both 
are attractive in appearance, and wittily and 
attractively written, but therewith they are in- 
isely P|iii'!'i.i |.. irili.,ii¥, full of useful infor- 
btioii .'II' .!:Uice; and their noble 
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coljKjHt'uiv, who often give them away gratis, 
and perhaps money with them, naturally find 
a greater demand than there is for the tame 
Justc-miliru journals. 1 caunot praise too highly 
these two publications, since, from a higher point 
of view. I do not think they injui-e in the least 
the cause of freedom, but rather aid it by stimn- 
lating tin* champions, who now and then grow 
weary, to new exertion. The two journals are the 
real representatives of those people who, when 
th«Mr cause droops, revenge themselves on the 
indindnal, — it is an old relation, — we tread or 
their heads, and they sting us in the heel. Bui 
it must be said in praise of the Quotidienne, thai 
while it IS quite as much of a serpent as th( 
OazettCy it does not so much conceal its ill-will 
that its real cause of complaint shows itself ii 
ever}' word — in short, it is a kind of rattlesnake 
which, wliih* it conios creeping on, gives warning 
witli its rattle. The Guxcftc has, unfortunately 
no such rattle. The latter sometimes attacks iti 
own ])rinciples in order to then^by indirectly ai( 
in tlunr victoiy ; while the Quotidicnne in the hea 
of excitement will ratlier saciifice victory thai 
degrade itself by such cold self-abnegation. Thi 
Gazette has the calmness of Jesuitism, which doe 
not let itself be led astray from the passion o 
opinion, which is all the easier because Jesuitisn 
is really no opinion or principle, but only a trade 
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while in the Qttolicliennt; on the coutrai-y, there 
are, brooding or raging, liigh -trotting knights 
und vindictive monks badly disguised in knightly 
loyalty and Christian love. This is also the char- 
acter of the Carlist journal which appears here in 
Rouen under the title of Gazette de Normandie. 
We find in it a sweetly-toned lament for the good 
old time which has disappeared — niore's the pity I 
— witli its chivalric forms, its crosades, tounia- 
menting, heralds-at-anns, honourable burghers, 
pious nuns, lively and winsome dames, trouba- 
dours, and similar comforts of soul and sentiment, 
BO that one is strangely reminded of the fendalistic 
romances of a celebrated Gennau poet in whose 
head thei'e bloomed more blossoms than brains, 
yet whose heart ivas full of love ; but with the 
editor of tbe Gmettc de Nffi'maiidi^ the head, on 
the contraiy, is full of the thickest reactionary 
darkness {Ohskiinmtisruits), and his heart of gall 
and poison. This editor is a certain Viscount 
Walshj a long grey light^Jiaired man of perhaps 
sixty yeare. I saw him in Dieppe, where he was 
invited to a Carlist council, and very miich f^ted 
by the whole noble society. Yet, gossippy as 
they all are, a little Carlist whispered in my ear, 
'■C'est im fameux comi>ere. He is really not of 
good French noble family. Hia father, an Irish- 
man, was in the Fi-ench military service when the 
Ravolntion broke out, and when he was obliged 



i 
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to emigrate, in order to prevent his estates froi 
being confiscated, he nomiually sold them to hi 
son ; but the latter denied that it was a sale fc 
mere form (Scheinkauf), maintained that thetranj 
iVr was complete, and so kept the property of hi 
cheated father and of his poor sister. The lattfi 
became a lady of the court of Madame th 
Ducheiss de Berry, and her brother's enthusiasi 
for tliis lady is based on personal advantage a 

well as vanity for " I had heard enoDgh. 

It is diflicult to fully understand with what 
jHTfidious consistency the present Government i 
being undermined by the Carlists. Whether the 
will succeed, time alone can show. There is n^ 
man and no means so vile but what they gladl^ 
turn them to advantage. In addition to th 
canonic journals already described, they mak 
great uso of oral and personal repoii: of all kiudi 
of scandal, or by tradition. This black propa 
ganda (*ndt'av(>urs to destroy fundanientall\^ th 
fair fauic of tlioso who are now in power that i 
to say, of the King. The falsehoods which ar 
circulated witli tliis intent are sometimes a 
abominable as tliey are absurd. '* Always abuse 
always — something will stick," was long a^o th 
motto of these nice teachers.^ 



* ''Calumniare fortiter, aliquid semper hoirebit," caluuiiiat 
boldly, something will be sure to stick. A saying attributed t 
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A young priest ouce said to me iu a Carlist 
JBBenibly at Dieppe, "If yon give your fellow- 
Sounti-ymen information as to our affairs, yon 
ihould help the truth a little, so that wheu the 
^ar breaks out, should Louis PhiKppe still re- 
taain at the head of the French Government, the 
EreinnanB may hate hijn all the more and fight 
rith greater enthusiasm against him." In reply 

> my cjuestion as to whether victory was well 
assured for us, he smiled almost pityingly, and 
assured me that the Gennans were the bravest 
race, and that only a trifling and feigned opposition 
would be made to them ; that the North as well 
as the South was devoted to the right and just 
dynasty ; that Heniy V. and Madame were eveiy- 
where worshipped like a small Saviour and a 
mother of God — that was" the religion of the 
people, and sooner or later this legitimate zeal of 
piety would burst out in Noi-mandy into open 
m anif estation . 

While the young man of God spoke thus, there 
suddenly resounded in the street before the honse 
iu which we were, a tremendous noise, drums were 
beaten, trumpets pealed, the Marseilles hymn rang 
so loudly that the windows shook, and there came 



the Jouita. The remoinduF of tbig letter ia g;iven in the earlier, 
but not tbti UteaC French veraion, which work is, iu fact, a mere 
selection of extract! from the complete text. — Trandatar. 
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with tn'iuendous force the cry, "Vive Lords 
Philippe ! A bas les Carlistes ! Les Carlistes a la 
lanterne ! " This was at one o'clock in tlie 
morning, and the whole assembly was in dire 
alarm. I also was frightened and thought of the 
l)ix)verb, ''^litgefangen, mitgehangen — "Caught 
with tlu» gaujT, with it you hang*." ^ But it was 
only a jokt» by the National Guard of Dieppe. The 
latter having learned that Louis Philippe had 
aiTived at tht» (^-hatean d'Eu, determined at the 
instant to march thither and greet his Majesty. 
But thinking it well to combine pleasure ^ith 
business, thev resolved first, while on the wav, tc 
give the jKDor Carlists a good scare, and so madt 
the most horrible noises before their houses, alsc 
singing as if mad the Mareeilles hymn — that Bia 
Ira; f//V.s' lila of the new Church, which announce! 
to the Carlists tlit'ir day of judgment and doom. 

As T iiiVM^f wt*nt immediately to Eu, I can a 
eye-witness testify that it was no prearrano-ed in 
spiration \o order with wliicli the National Guard 
joyously greeted tlio King. He had them pass i 
review, and was much pleased with their ope 
deliglit as they smiled on him ; and I cannot den 
that in these days of dissension and of niistruj 



' Or "Caught with bad fellows, you go to the gaUows." ] 
its full form in German this proverb is " Mitgegangen, mi 
gefangen, mitgehangen." — Translator. 
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snch a picture of harmony was most edifying and 
comforting. They were free and armetl citizens, 
who without fear looked their King in the face, 
showing their respect with weapons in their hands, 
and now and then according him faith and obedi- 
ence witli a manly grasp of the hand. For Louis 
Philippe, as may te understood, offered his hand 
to every one. The (Jarlista make the utmost in 
mockery of this hand-shaking, and I confess that 
hate occasionally makes them witty, as when they 
jest on that " messiante populariU lies povjn6es de 
main." So I saw in the chateau already men- 
tioned a dramatic joke en petit comity, wherein it 
was most delightfully set forth how Fip I,, king 
of the Philistines (ipiciers), gives his son High- 
Cockalorum ^ {Grand Ponlot) inatruction in diplo- 
matic or state science, and paternally teaches bim 
that ]je must not let himself be led astray by 
theorists, nor to see the citizen-kingdom in popular 
sovereignty, much less in maintaining the Oharte ; 
that he shall not heed the gabble of the Left nor 
of the Right ; it is of no consequence that IVance 
he free mthin and honoured without, much less 
whether the throne is barricaded with Republican 
institutions or supported by hereditary peers, since 
neither chartered words nor heroic deeds are of 
much importance, and that the citizen-kingdom 
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and the whole act of reigning consists in shaking 
hands with even- blackguard. Then he te^k? 
him the different shakes, and how to squeeze 
men's hands in all kinds of positions, when afoot 
or on horseback, when galloi>ing through rows 
and ranks, or as soldiers come parading past. 
Iligh-Cockalorum is ready to learn, and goes 
through all the motions accurately ; yes, he de- 
clares that he will improve on this invention of 
the citizen-kingdom, and every time when he 
presses a burgher's hand also exclaim, " How are 
you, man vicux cochonf'^ or what amounts to 
the same thing, " How are you, dtoyen ? " "Yes, 
that is synonymous," the king adds drily, and the 
Carlists laughed. After this High-Cockalomm 
will practise hand-shaking, first with a misettt 
then with Baron Louis, but he does it all too 
clumsily, and crani])S people's fingers • in all of 
which there is no lack of scorn and slander of 
tliose well-known people whom we exalted before 
the Kevohition of July as lights of Liberalism, 
and have since then decried as '' servile." And 
though I am not so very much inclined to the 
Justc-inilieu, I still felt in my heart a certain 
respectful regard (Fietdt) for men once so highlv 
honoured, and the old feelings awoke as I saw 
them mocked by far worse men. Yes, even as lie 



^ Monsieur lapin in the French version. — Germnn editor 
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lo is at the bottom of a deep well can see at 
r noonday the stars of heaven, so could I, sunk 
pi the depth of an obscure Carlisb assembly, again 
ierceive clearly the merits of the men of the 
iste-miHeu, and again feel a late regard for the 
M:e Duke of Orleans, for the Doctrinaires, for a 
sot, a Thiers, a Roy er- Coll ard, a Dupin, and 
ther stare who have lost theii- glory by the 
jKcesa of daylight of the sun of July. 

It is now and then of great advantage to see 
things from such a deep, instead of from an 
elevated point of view. For, incidentally, we 
learn to judge men more impartially, even if we 
hate the cause which they represent, and how to 
distinguish the men of the Juste-miiitu from its 
system. This latter is in itself bad according 
to our views, but its persons deserve our regard, 
especially the man whose position is the most 
tiying in Europe, and who now sees only in the 
thoughts of March 13th the possibility of his 
existence, a motive for self-preservation which is 
very human. And if we come among Carlists, 
and hear this man continually reviled, he naturally 
rises in our esteem, since we remark that they 
ridicule in Louis Philippe what we beat lite in 
him, and that in him is deeply to their taste which 
of all things most displeases us. For that he has 
in the eyes of the Carlists the merit of being a 
[ Bourbon, such advantage seems to as a levis nota. 
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But it would be most unjust if we did not dis- 
tiuguish him and his family most favourably and 
famously from the elder line of tlie Bourbons. 
The House of Orleans has attached itself so firmlv 
to the French people that has been regene- 
rated in common with it, so that both it and thev 
have come out of the terrible blood-bath of the 
Revolution purified and ameliorated, healed and 
citizened ; while the older Bourbons, who took 
no part in that rejuvenation, belong as yet alto- 
gether to that ancient, sickly generation which 
Crebillon, Laclos, and Louvet sketched so admir- 
ably in their gayest gleams of sin and most 
radiant rottenness. France grown young again, 
can never attach itself to this dynasty, or to these 
spectres of the past ; its sham-life becomes more re- 
pulsive every day ; its conversion after death was 
a disgusting sight ; its perfumed decay offended 
every lionest nose, so that one fine morning in 
July, when the Gallic cock crowed, the P-hosts 
must need vanish. 

But Louis Philippe and his own are heai'ty aud 
healthy, they are the blooming children of young 
France, chaste of soul, sound in body, and of 
good bourgeois manners. Indeed, it is just that 
citizenness or civility which the Carlists dislike so 
much in Louis Philippe which causes us to respect 
him. Yet I cannot, with the best will, so entirely 
free myself from party spirit as to be able to 
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accurately decide how far he is seriously in 
earnest as regards the citizen-kingdom. The 
great jury of history will bring in a verdict 
whether his intentions were all honourable. In 
such a case the poigndes de main are not at all 
laughable, and the manly grasp of the hand may 
become a symbol of the new citizen-kingdom, just 
as servile kneeling was that of feudal sovereignty. 
Louis Philippe, should he keep the throne with 
an honourable mind, and transmit them to his 
children, may leave a great name behind him in 
history — not only as the founder of a new dynasty, 
but as that of a new sovereignty which shall give 
unto the world a new form; that of the first 

citizen-king of Louis Philippe if he 

keeps the throne and to honourable intentions 
and that is just the great question ! 



END OF VOL. I. 
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370 FROM NORMANDY. 

and the whole act of reigning consists in shaki 
hands with every blackguard. Then he teacl 
him the different shakes, and how to squec 
men's hands in all kinds of positions, when afc 
or on horseback, when galloping* through ro 
and ranks, or as soldiers come parading pa 
High-Cockalorum is ready to learn, and gc 
through all the motions accurately ; yes, he d 
clares that he will improve on this invention 
the citizen-kingdom, and every time when 
presses a burgher's hand also exclaim, ** How s 
you, man vieux cochonf^^^ or what amounts 
the same thing, " How are you, dtoyen ? " ** Y( 
that is synonymous,*' the king adds drily, and t 
Carlists laughed. After this High-Cockaloru 
will practise hand-shaking, first with a gt^t 
then with Baron Louis, but he does it all t 
clumsily, and cramps people's fingers ; in all 
which there is no lack of scorn and slander 
those well-known people whom we exalted befo 
the Revolution of July as lights of Liberalisi 
and have since then decried as *' servile." Ai 
though I am not so very much inclined to tl 
Juste-inilleu, I still felt in my heart a certa 
respectful regard (Fietdt) for men once so high 
honoured, and the old feelings aw^oke as I sa 
them mocked by far worse men. Yes, even as 1 



* Monsieur lapln in the French version. — Gernian editor 



